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THE LAND OF THE FALSE PROPHET.* 


In this paper I have endeavored to describe 
the Nile route which the British have selected 
‘for their line of advance, the country in which 
their operations must be carried on, and the 
warlike race they have to encounter. The 
Soudan, as any one may see by referring to 
the map, is an immense region extending on 
both sides of the equator and across the entire 
continent of Africa. Its name is derived from 
the Arabic aswad, plural suda, black, and Beled- 
es- Soudan, as the Arabs call it, means literally 
the Land of the Blacks. On the east of the 
Nile it extends to the Red Sea, and on the 
west it embraces Kordofan and Darfour. Its 
capital is Khartoum, at the junction of the 
White with the Blue Nile. South of Khar- 
toum is Sennaar, bounded on the west by the 
White Nile and on the east by Abyssinia. 
When General Gordon was Governor-General 
of the Soudan in 1873-78, a chain of Egyptian 
garrisons, of which Gondokoro was the princi- 
pal, reached as far as the great lakes. Egypt 
proper extends only from the Mediterranean 
to the first cataract. — 

The Nile, issuing from the lakes near the 
equator, is the only source of life for the entire 
region. No wonder the ancient Egyptians 
worshiped the Nile as a god, for without it 
their country would have been a desolate, 
sandy waste, like the deserts to the east and 
west of it. After a course of 3300 miles (the 
last 1700 without a single affluent or tributary) 
the Nile separates into two main branches at 
the head of the Delta, finally discharging the 
greatly diminished volume of its waters into 
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the Mediterranean through the Rosetta and 
Damietta mouths. 

Let us imagine ourselves ascending the 
stream when it is at its full, in early Sep- 
tember. Twelve miles. above the apex of 
the Delta we arrive in sight of the city of 
Cairo. On the eastern bank, on a plain ex- 
tending three miles back to the Mokattan 
hills, stands the vast Arab city of nearly half 
a million of people, with the thousand mina- 
rets of its four hundred mosques, its palaces, 
and its gardens of waving palm-trees. On 
one of the first spurs of the Mokattan, three 
hundred feet above the plain, rises the great 
citadel founded by Saladin. On the west 
bank tower those wonders of the world, the 
great pyramids of Gizeh, and beyond them 
the Libyan desert stretches without limits 
until it merges into the Great Sahara. As we 
advance, the ever-shifting kaleidoscope of the 
Nile unfolds itself before our eyes. We pass 
the site of ancient Memphis and the eleven 
pyramids of Sakkara. In the narrow valley, 
rarely three miles in width, and generally much 
less, is contained all the cultivable land of 
Egypt. Excepting a few oases, all the rest is 
the desert. At many points the utterly barren 
hills of the Arabian and the Libyan chains 
come down to the river’s edge, and nothing is 
seen but the rugged red and yellow cliffs, with 
the heated air visibly quivering under the 
fierce African sun. Then again, as the hills 
recede for a mile or less, sometimes on one 
shore alone, sometimes on both, are rich har- 
vests, whitening cotton, green sugar-cane, date- 
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laden palms, and native villages with their 
quaint pigeon-houses and solitary minarets ; 
while here and there under the orange and fig 
trees may be seen the white dome over the tomb 
of some Mussulman saint. At sunrise and sun- 
set long files of veiled women in loose blue robes 
come down from the villages tothe river’s brim ; 
then, with their water-jars carefully poised 
on their heads, walk away with stately stride. 
We pass Denderah, Karnak, Luxor, Thebes, 
with their temples, sphinxes, obelisks, and 
majestic ruins, before we reach the first 
cataract. Our boat, towed by some five hun- 
dred naked Nubians, yelling like so many 
black demons, is dragged up above the rapids 
between great rocks of glistening basalt, and 
resumes its course up the river. Passing the 
island of Elephantiné and the great Ptolemaic 
temple of Isis at Philz, the most picturesque 
ruin in Egypt, two hundred miles more of 
uninterrupted navigation brings us to the won- 
derful cliff-excavated temple of Abou-Simbel 
and to the second cataract at Wady Halfa. 
Here we must leave our boat, which has 
carried us nine hundred miles from the sea. 
Five great cataracts and many rapids several 
miles in length make navigation impracticable, 
if not quite impossible, to Berber, a further dis- 
tance of seven hundred and fifty miles by water. 
It is at and beyond Wady Halfa that the river 
expedition will encounter its greatest difficul- 
ties; yet there is nothing within the limits of 
possibility that British gold, skill, and pluck 
may not accomplish. But too much time has 
been lost, for the Nile is as regular as the 
course of the seasons. It begins to rise at 
Khartoum about June 2rst, is at its fullest by 
September rst, and decreases steadily and regu- 
larly from October 1st until the next summer 
solstice. Instead of wasting months in vacil- 
lating about impossible desert routes, the 
British authorities should have understood 
from the first that the expedition must follow 


the Nile, which alone can save it from perish- 
ing of thirst. The army should have left 
Cairo in August, and have reached Khartoum 
in December. Now it is impeded by low 
water — the hot season begins in March, and . 
a summer in the Soudan will cost more lives 
than the enemy. 

At Wady Halfa ordinary expeditions mount 
the desert-ship—the camel —and follow the 
western bank of the river. As we ascend the 
Nile, the complexions of the natives shade to- 
ward black. The fellah of Lower Egypt, no 
darker than a creole, becomes of a deeper hue 
with every day’s journey. The Nubians above 
the first cataract are chocolate in color, but 
with straight hair and profile. Next, the Dong- 
olawee, more or less mixed ; and after them, the 
endless variety of Central African types begins 
to prevail, the complexion growing darker, the 
profile more prognathous, and the hair more 
kinky, yet altogether unlike the woolly headed 
negro of the Guinea coast, the parent-stock of 
America’s colored population. Ruins of great 
temples bear witness in these far regions to the 
extent of the dominion of ancient Egypt. 

At Hannek, near the third cataract, numer- 
ous islands of basaltic rock rise to the height of 
two or three hundred feet above the bed of the 
river. Most of these are crowned with the ruins 
of large and imposing castles with lofty towers 
and battlements, erected nine or ten hundred 
years ago by the dwellers of the Nile Valley as 
a refuge against the razzias of the robber tribes. 
These ruins, especially at Sarras, are strikingly 
like those of the feudal castles on the Rhine. 
Above the third cataract we pass the large 
and fertile island of Argo on our way to New 
Dongola, the place so frequently mentioned 
in the daily dispatches. It is the center of a 
turbulent and adventurous population, in great 
part descended from the old Memlooks who 
escaped Mohammed Ali’s massacre in 1811 
and fled here for refuge. Among these people, 
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A CAMEL-DRIVER. 


slave-hunters always find an abundance of 
willing recruits. 

Passing Old Dongola, an almost aban- 
doned town on the eastern bank, we reach 
Debbeh just at the elbow where the Nile 
resumes its northern course after its sharp 


bend to the south-west at Abou-Hamed, nearly 
two hundred miles above. At Debbeh the 
great caravan route to El Obeid and Dar- 
four leaves the Nile and strikes off to the 
south-west through desolate deserts.* Half- 
way between Debbeh and Abou-Hamed is 


* A short distance above Debbehare Ambukoland Korti, which the British will make their second base if they 
abandon the river route in consequence of the increasing difficulties due to the regular fall of the Nile at this 
season. From Ambukol a trail leads across the Bahiouda desert to Shendy, and another to Khartoum (220 
and 240 miles); but this route presents the same difficulty explained in the September CENTURY as common 
to desert routes, i. ¢., the impossibility of marching several thousand men with their immense trains through 
a waterless tract in which the wells, few and far apart, can never supply more than 500 men at one time. 
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the fourth cataract, near Merawi, which ac- 
quired a tragic celebrity as the scene of the 
massacre of Colonel Stewart and his party in 
October last. Abou-Hamed is a miserable 
Nile town, memorable for the destruction of a 
body of eight hundred Turkish Bashi-Bazouks 
(irregular cavalry),who were surprised by the 
Bishareens, in 1820. All who escaped from 
Bedouin swords and spears were driven into 
the river and drowned in the cataracts below. 
It derives its only importance from being the 
southern terminus of the great Korosko cara- 
van route, On the way between Abou- Hamed 
and Berber is the fifth cataract, one of the 


export trade, which here leaves the no longer 
navigable upper river and finds its way by 
the great caravan route to Suakim on the 
Red Sea. 

Here the ascending traveler may take to 
the river once more, embarking on one of the 
small side-wheel steamers brought in sections 
on camel’s-back many years ago and put to- 
gether at this point. Not over seventy feet in 
length, drawing very little water, yet fre- 
quently getting aground on sand-banks, they 
seem to have been Gordon's chief reliance. 
Thirty miles above Berber we pass the mouth 
of the Atbara, the last affluent of the Nile. 























most picturesque as well as difficult on the 
Nile. From several days’ observation at two 
different times, I believe this cataract to be 
quite impassable for ascending boats on ac- 
count of the rocks and the extreme velocity of 
the water. The crocodile and hippopotamus 
abound there, and aquatic birds are found in 
great numbers. One hundred and thirty-three 
miles above Abou-Hamed is Berber, a town 
of ten thousand people, recently shelled and 
temporarily recaptured by General Gordon. 
It owes its importance to its position, being 
the great entrepét of almost all the Soudan 





coming down from Abyssinia and flowing 
only during the rainy season. In the penin- 
sula formed by the Nile and the Atbara, called 
by Strabo the island of Méroé, and just above 
the sixth cataract, are wonderful vestiges of 
Ethiopian civilization. Besides sphinxes and 
ruined temples, I counted no less than forty- 
two pyramids, which, though far smaller than 
those of Gizeh, would be considered gigantic 
in any other land. 

A few miles above these ruins is Shendy, 
an important market-town, the terminus of 
the caravan route from Kassala and Abyssinia, 
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and also of the intended Soudan 

railway, surveyed and mapped 

out for the ex-Khedive Ismail Pasha by the 
English engineer Fowler, of which only thirty 
miles (out of five hundred and fifty-five) above 
Wady Halfa are constructed. 

Steaming one hundred miles above Shendy, 
we reach the point where the Blue Nile, flow- 
ing from the mountains of Abyssinia, merges 
its limpid stream with the turbid waters of the 
White Nile. Just above the angle formed by 
the two rivers lies the city of Khartoum, the 
capital of the Soudan. It was founded by 
Mohammed Ali, a man of great genius and 
iron will, who originated all those reforms, 
both civil and military, that placed Egypt far 
ahead of all other Mussulman countries. 
When he had completed the conquest of 
Kordofan and the submission of the Bedouin 
tribes in 1820, he at once recognized the im- 
portance of the commercial and strategic posi- 
tion of Khartoum. A palace for the governor, 
barracks for a garrison, an arsenal and a ship- 
yard were constructed in substantial style, and 
the new city soon became the center of a vast 
trade in ivory, ostrich feathers, gum arabic, 
grain, cattle, and last, though far from least, 
slaves. In fact, it always was the point where 
slave-traders fitted out their expeditions, ob- 
tained their recruits, and found a market for 
their human cattle. I was there while Gordon 
was Governor-General of the Soudan. He had 
received from the Khedive Ismail Pasha the 
most stringent orders to suppress the slave- 
trade by the sternest exercise of military 
power, and the native governors dared not 
show any remissness in seconding him; but 
the trade was so interwoven with the ideas 
and customs of the people, that very little ef- 
fect was produced beyond forcing it to seek 
concealment by going around the city instead 
of through it. The Austrian consul, Mr. Ros- 
sett, a very intelligent gentleman, told me at 
the time that the slave-bazaars were closed, 
it was true; but if any one wanted one hun- 
dred boys or girls, they could be procured 


quietly, within two hours, at the rate of thirty- 
five to fifty dollars a head. 

Khartoum is a city numbering between 
fifty and sixty thousand people. Several Eu- 
ropean consuls reside there. The American 
consul was Azar Abd-el-Melek, a Christian 
Copt from Esneh, and one of the principal 
merchants. The European colony is small 
and continually changing ; for Khartoum is a 
perfect grave-yard for Europeans, and in the 
rainy season for natives also, the mortality 
averaging then from thirty to forty per day, 
which implies three thousand to four thou- 
sand for the season. Khartoum is, the com- 
mercial center of the Soudan trade, amounting 
altogether to sixty-five million dollars a 
year, and carried on-by one thousand Euro- 
pean and three thousand Egyptian commer- 
cial houses. Drafts and bills of exchange 
upon Khartoum are as-good as gold in Cairo 
and Alexandria, and vice versa. From offi- 
cial sources I learned that the city con- 
tained three thousand and sixty houses, many 
of them two-storied, each having from ten to 
one hundred and fifty occupants. Stone and 
dime are found in abundance, and the build- 
ings are, after a fashion, substantial, the houses 
belonging to rich merchants being very spa- 
cious and comfortable. There are large ba- 
zaars, in which is found a much greater variety 
of European and Asiatic goods than would 
be expected in such distant regions. In the 
spacious market-place a brisk trade is carried 
on in cattle, horses, camels, asses, and sheep, 
as well as grain, fruit, and other agricultural 
produce. Many years ago an Austrian Ro- 
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A DONGOLA GIRL, 


man Catholic mission was established and lib- 
erally supported by the Emperor of Austria 
and by contributions from the entire Catholic 
world. It occupies a large parallelogram sur- 
rounded by a solid wall. Within this inclos- 
ure, in beautiful gardens of palm, fig, pome- 
granate, orange, and banana, stand a massive 
cathedral, a hospital, and other substantial 
buildings. Before the people of Egypt and 
the Soudan had been irritated by foreign in- 
terference, such was their perfect toleration 
and good temper that the priests and nuns, 
in their distinctive costumes, were always safe 
from molestation, not only at Khartoum, but 
even at El Obeidand the neighborhood, where 
the majority are Mussulmans and the rest 
heathens. It was stated some months ago that 
Gordon had abandoned the Governor’s palace 
and transformed the Catholic mission into a 
fortress, its surrounding walland massive build- 
ings rendering it capable of strong resistance. 

From Khartoum the Nileisnavigable nearly 
to the great lakes. Sennaar on the east and 
Kordofan on the west of the White Nile are 


the most southern provinces of the Egyptian 
Soudan, and extend to about the twelfth 
degree of latitude, which is also the limit 


of Moslem predominance. Beyond are the 
heathen tribes known as Shillooks, Denkas, 
Doowairs, etc. A little south of the tenth 
degree the Sobat falls into the Nile on the 
east and the Bahr-el-Gazal on. the west. 
A few miles above, the Nile Valley expands 
into an immense net-work of almost inextri- 
cable marshes, over one hundred miles in 
breadth. There is no river that presents more 
sudden and enormous variations than the 
Nile. On one of the little steamers which 
have been doing Gordon such good service, 
I passed through a gorge of basaltic cliffs, 
at Jebel Rowyan, about fifty miles below 
Khartoum. There the whole volume of the 
Nile flows through a cafion just forty yards 
in width, but the stream is one hundred and 
fifty feet deep at low water. A mile below, the 
river is three miles wide, full of islands, and 
becomes so shallow that my steamer grounded 
five or six times in one day. 
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WADY OLLAKEE.— ANCIENT ARAB CASTLE. 


From Khartoum to the lakes, crocodiles 
and hippopotami become more and more 
plentiful. On a cool day, in December or 
January, crocodiles of all sizes are seen sun- 
ning themselves on every sand-bank, as thick 
as logs after a freshet. Herds of wild buf- 
faloes and gigantic antelopes, elephants, and 
giraffes come to slake their thirst at the 
water’s edge, and the night is made lively, if 
not hideous, by the lion’s roar on the land, 
and the continual bellowing of the hippo- 
potamus in every pool. 

Agriculture is carried on industriously 
enough all over the narrow valley of the 
Nile, which, from Sennaar to the Mediter- 
ranean, including the few oases, contains only 
ten thousand square miles of arable land, in- 
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habited by seven or eight millions of people 
cultivating the soil and living in towns and 
permanent settlements. Even where the cliffs 
come down to the river, if a strip of culti- 
vable ground only a yard or two in breadth 
is left exposed at low Nile, it is made to 
bear its tribute of a few rows of beans, 
onions, or doura. Wherever water can be 
elevated, the land exhibits wonderful fertility ; 
and the amount of labor expended upon 
merely lifting water to the highest attain- 
able level, by means of the most primitive 
machines, is absolutely prodigious as well as 
continual, for a few hours’ intermission would 
result in the burningupof the crop. At the line 
where the irrigating waters halt the desert 
begins, and its limit is as sharply marked as 
a gravel walk across a greensward. Ancient 
Egypt was the granary of the Roman Empire, 
and the soil has lost none of its fertility. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate 
of the savage tribes along the Nile between 
the tenth degree and the lakes, but they prob- 
ably number two or three millions. They cul- 
tivate only a little land, and are herdsmen, 
hunters, and robbers. 

Such is the valley of the Nile, that myste- 
rious river which, the reverse of all others, 
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THE LAND 


steadily decreases in 
volume by irrigation 
and enormous evapora- 
tion for the last 1700 
miles of its course, 
and whose fountain- 
heads south of the 


great lakes have never 
yet been ascertained. 


THE DESERT. 


Aux the vast spaces 
east and west of the 


Nile Valley between 

the fourteenth degree 

and the Mediterranean 

(over eight hundred 

thousand square miles) 

are The Desert. It would 

seem at the first glance to be 

absolutely unfitted for the hab- 

itation of man; but as he continues to live 
and multiply amid the ice-floes of the arctic 
circle, so he does here in this rainless, barren, 
and torrid zone. He who has never traveled 
through the desert cannot form a just idea of 
that strange and marvelous region, in which 
all the ordinary conditions of life are completely 
changed. It is essentially a waterless land, 
without rivers, creeks, rivulets, or springs. 
Once away from the Nile, the only supply of 
water is derived from deep wells, few, scanty, 
and far apart. Long droughts are frequent. 
When I explored the great Arabian Desert 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, it had not 
rained for three years; and when I traveled 
over the Suakim route and through Kordofan, 
no rain had fallen for two years. Between 
the twenty-ninth and the nineteenth degree of 
latitude it never rains at all. Water becomes 
precious to a degree beyond the concep- 
tion of those who have never known its scar- 
city. Members of the Catholic mission at El 
Obeid, where water is much more plentiful 
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THE SECOND CATARACT, 


than in the deserts, assured me that, the 

summer before, water had been sold as high as 
half a dollar a gallon by the proprietors of 
the few wells that had not dried up. When 
long droughts occur, the always scanty crop 
of doura fails away from the Nile, and the 
greater part of the flocks and herds perish, 
as well as a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. It follows naturally that when under- 
taking a journey through the desert, the para- 
mount question is water. A supply must be 
carried sufficient to last to the next well, be 
it one or five days distant. It is usually carned 
in goat and ox skins suspended from the 
camels’ pack-saddles. These are the water- 
bottles of Scripture, which become leaky from 
wear, and always lose a considerable portion 
of their contents by evaporation. The first 
thing after reaching a well is to ascertain the 
quantity and quality of its water. As to the 
former, it may have been exhausted by a pre- 
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GEBEL AND WADY HEGATT, 


thrives better there than anywhere else. His 
broad, soft foot enables him to traverse deep 
sands where the horse would sink nearly to 
his knees, and would promptly perish. He 
lives on almost nothing, the scanty herbage 
of the desert and the twigs of the thorny mi- 


% mosa being his favorite food; but his most 


ceding caravan, and hours may be required 
for anew supply to ooze in again. As tothe qual- 
ity, desert water is generally bad, the exception 
being when it is worse, though long custom 
enables the Bedouins to drink water so brack- 
ish as to be intolerable to all except themselves 


and their flocks. Well do I remember how at 
each well the first skinful was tasted all around 
as epicures sip rare wines. Great was the joy 
if it was pronounced “ moya helwa,” sweet 
water ; but if the Bedouins said “ moosh tayib,” 
not good, we might be sure it was a solution of 
Epsom salts. The best water is found in nat- 
ural rocky reservoirs in deep narrow gorges 
where thesun nevershines. As to“ livesprings,” 
I never saw more than half a dozen in six 
thousand miles’ travel. 

The desert would be absolutely impassable 
without the camel. He was created for it, and 


precious quality is his ability to travel five 
days without drinking during the fiercest heat 
of summer, and much longer at other seasons. 
For this reason wells are very rarely more 
than five days apart. The African camel 
comes from Arabia, and has only one hump. 
The best breeds are reared by the Ababdehs 
and Bishareens between the Nile and the 
great Arabian chain. They are distinguished 
by small head, slender neck and limbs, and 
short hair. The camel and the dromedary 
differ only in breed, just as the dray horse 
differs from the racer. The burden camel, 
called gama/ by the Arabs, never changes his 
regular walk of two and a half miles an hour 
under a load, which should never exceed three 
hundred pounds for a long journey, for his 
strength must be estimated by what he can 
carry when exhausted by hardship and priva- 
tion. The dromedary, or riding camel, called 
hageen,ismuch swifter. With no otherload than 
his rider, a bag of bread or dates, and a skin of 
water, he can travel a hundred miles in one 
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day on anemergency. The walk of the drom- 
edary (as of the camel) is the most excruciat- 
ing, back-breaking, skin-abrading mode of 
locomotion conceivable; but when pressed 
into a pace of five or six miles an hour, which 
is his natural gait, a good, high-bred drome- 
dary is as comfortable a mount as can be de- 
sired ; and I can aver, from personal experi- 
ence, that a fairly good horseman will find 
himself perfectly at home on camel’s-back 


653 


and squatty Bongo, about two feet shorter, 
and presenting every type of feature and 
every variety of color from a dark olive to 
the brightest copper and. the deepest black. 
The natives divide their deserts into two 
classes. To the first they apply two names, 
el jebel, the mountain, or ¢/ darriyeh, the wil- 
derness. This is the kind of desert spoken of 
in Scripture, where John the Baptist preached 
to the multitude who went out to hear him, and 


CAMELS DRINKING. 


after two days’ practice. One of the most in- 
teresting and picturesque sights of the desert 
is a caravan of several hundred camels just 
from Central Africa. The sheikhs and chief 
merchants wear turbans and flowing robes 
of various colors ; the camel-drivers and com- 
mon people are bare-headed, and with only a 
few yards of coarse white cotton around the 
loins, but all armed with swords or lances. 
The animals are loaded with great bags and 
bales of ostrich feathers, gum arabic, hides, 
and senna, the chief productions of the Sou- 
dan; while not a few carry four or six ele- 
phants’ tusks wrapped in raw hides, and looking 
like gigantic scythe-blades. On foot is a mot- 
ley crowd of almost naked savages from all 
the tribes of the Upper Nile, from the lanky 
Dinka, nearly seven feet in height, to the fat 
VoL. XXIX.—64. 


found supplies of locusts and wild honey. I 
never found wild honey, but of the living 
locusts, which are sometimes eaten by the 
Bedouins, great abundance at times, as well 
as of the pods of a species of the locust-tree, 
which are edible and are thought by some 
commentators to be the locust used as food 
by St. John. The wilderness is diversified by 
mountains always absolutely bare of all vege- 
tation. A Bedouin can hardly believe that 
in other lands the mountains are clothed to 
their summits with green and luxuriant forests, 
and that from their flanks dash down cascades 
and rivers of “living waters.” Such things he 
has never seen or even dreamed of, unless as a 
vision of the Moslem paradise. But the val- 
leys, or wadies (pronounced waddies), and 
some portions of the plains are often com- 
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paratively well supplied with vegetation. 
After every shower of the brief rainy season, 
the dry beds in the wadies are converted for 
a few hours into furious torrents. The water 
disappears, quickly absorbed by the thirsty 
soil; but where an impenetrable stratum lies 
parallel and close to the surface, the water is 
kept from sinking too deep, and in such spots 
will be found trees and herbage, the latter 
springing up with magic rapidity after the 
first showers. Many kinds of grasses afford 
camels, sheep, and goats abundant pasture for 
a portion of the year. Wild flowers are seen 
in great variety: on the slopes of the Arabian 
chain, acres upon acres of heliotrope ; on the 
plains, a bush called merk, resembling the 
Scotch Lroom, and bearing small five-pointed 
yellow stars of sweetest fragrance. In Sen- 
naar and Kordofan are hundreds of square 
miles covered with the plant which takes its 
name from the former province and supplies 
the world with senna, After the first rain the 
trees which drop their leaves during the intense 
heat of summer are swiftly clad in living green. 
Numerous species are found: the heglik (Ba- 
lanites A.gyptiaca ), and several kinds of acacia, 
among which are the seyal, of considerable 
size ; the sount, used for saddles and various 
utensils, and its bark for tanning; the small 
Acacia mimosa, with its huge thorns, the favor- 
ite food of camels ; and in Sennaar and Kordo- 
fan the hashab ( Acacia gummifera ), which pro- 
duces the gum arabic of the world, It bears a 
small orange-colored button of intense and de- 
lightful odor, identical with the “poppinack” 
of Carolina and Georgia. The proximity of a 
thicket of these trees (the favorite resort of 
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monkeys and guinea-fowl) is revealed hun- 
dreds of yards off by the sweet perfume wafted 
upon the breeze; and at the proper season 
lumps of the gum are seen glistening like 
icicles all over the limbs. South of the thir- 
teenth degree the huge baobab (Adansonia 
digitata) flourishes across the entire African 
continent. This is the elephant of the vege- 
table kingdom, thin-foliaged, unsightly, from 
sixty to seventy feet in circumference, but not 
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over fifty in height. Its trunk, always hollow, 
is used in Kordofan and Darfour as a reser- 
voir for water, holding from fifteen to twenty 
thousand gallons. 

From November to February, just after a 
good rainy season, the climate is perfection, just 
like the brightest and warmest October days 
in Virginia. Though the thermometer occa- 
sionally rises into the nineties, and sometimes 
higher, the air is perfectly dry, and the morn- 
ings and nights are pleasantly cool. Game is 
found in proportion to the vegetation: on 
the plains, ostriches and countless gazelles 
and antelopes ; in the wadies, rock-partridge 
and grouse, guinea-fowls and hares; on 
the high ridges, capricorns and wild asses. 
Among the fauna of the wilderness are some 
unwelcome specimens, locusts, serpents, and 
scorpions, the latter quite numerous, and 
altogether too fond of nestling on one’s 
blankets of a cold night, but quite unaggres- 
sive if let alone. Add to these the vultures, 
which stalk familiarly about the camp, pick- 
ing up what they can find, and the jackals 
and hyenas, whose howls are heard in the 
night. Traveling at this season is perfectly 
charming. Everybody is in fine spirits, for 
water and pasture are plentiful; laughter and 
endless chaff are heard from one end of the 
column to the other. A caravan of five hun- 
dred camels covers more ground than a large 
cavalry regiment, marching with a front of 
about one hundred yards where the wadies are 
broad, and reducing to single file when crossing 
narrow defiles between gates of granite and 
basaltic cliffs. When evening comes, camp is 
pitched in some pleasant wady, and quickly 
dozens of fires illuminate the valley. The 
large Soudan sheep, which follow the caravan, 
grazing as they go, supply a delicious roast 
added to the game killed during the day's 
march, and the canned soups, meats, and veg- 
etables we used to carry in abundance. After 
dinner comes the unequaled coffee, straight 
from Mocha, then pipes and pleasant chat, 
while all around we hear the laughter and gab- 
ble of the good-natured soldiers and Bedouins 
mingled with wild and barbaricsongs, accompa- 
nied by the viol, called kemengeh. Occasion- 
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ally, of a moonlight night, the Bedouins per- 
form their national war-dance, with sword, 
lance, and shield, in mock attack and de- 
fense, and even their great sheikh, the princely 
Mohammed Khalifa, condescendsto take part; 
while the beating of the daradukas wakes the 
echoes of the wady and the answering yells of 
the astonished jackals and hyenas. 

If the “ wilderness ” in. winter offers many 
attractions, it is quite the reverse with the 
atmoor, as the Arabs call the utterly barren 
kind of desert. This is truly the ideal desert, 
consisting mainly of hard gravel plains diver- 
sified by zones of deep sand, rocky ridges, 
sometimes of considerable altitude, and rug- 
ged defiles. It is absolutely destitute of all 
vegetation, and consequently of animal life. 
Only the ostrich and hyena cross it swiftly 
by night, and the vulture hovers over the car- 
avans by day. Not a tree, not a bush, not a 
blade of grass relieves the glare of the sun- 
light upon the yellow sand. No one can re- 
sist the solemn impression of deep silence and 
infinite space produced by the desert. When 
night has come, and the soldiers and Bed- 
ouins are asleep in their bivouacs, walk away 
under the unequaled African moon beyond 
the first ridge of sand or rocks. Around you 
stretches a boundless sea-like horizon. The 
sand gleams almost as white as snow. Not a 
sound falls upon the ear, not the murmur of 


KONOSSCO. 


a breeze, not the rustle of leaf or grass, not 
the hum of the smallest insect. Silence — only 
silence—as profound as death, unless it is 
broken by the howl of a prowling hyena or 
the distant roar of the king of beasts. 

Within the limits of Egypt and the Soudan 
these desolate atmoors extend over three- 
quarters of a million of square miles, never 
trodden by the foot of man. Only a few car- 
avan trails cross them in their narrowest parts, 
with scanty wells at long intervals; and the 
necessities of trade can alone account for their 
being penetrated at all. They are like oceans, 
where caravans pass each other in haste, like 
vessels at sea. The marches are perfectly ter- 
rible, and yet it is worse to halt during the 
day than to keep in motion, for the heat 
makes sleep or rest impossible, even under 
canvas. With the burning sand under your 
feet and the vertical sun over your head, you 
are as between the lids of an oven. In sum- 
mer the thermometer rises to 150 and 160 
degrees. The air that blows feels as if it 
had just passed through a turnace or a brick- 
kiln. Over the plains it quivers visibly in 
the sun, as if rising from a red-hot stove, 
while the mirage mocks your senses with the 
most life-like image of lakes, ponds, and rip- 
pling waters. No more laughter or merriment 
along the column now. Soldiers and camp-fol- 
lowers protect themselves as best they can with 
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turbans and blankets, bringing over all the 
hoods of their cloth capotes, leaving only a nar- 
row aperture just enough to see ; while, strange 
to say, the Bedouins stride along on foot, dare- 
headed and almost naked, without appearing to 
suffer any great discomfort. Were notthe nights 
comparatively cool (80° in summer), neither 
men nor animals could endure the terrible 
ordeal. 


THE BEDOUINS. 


THE small area, not exceeding five or six 
thousand square miles, coming under the de- 
scription given above of the “ wilderness,” i 
the wandering-ground of those tribes of no- 
mads called Bedouins. Their total number 
is probably about half a million. They all 
claim to be of Arab descent, their ancestors 
having crossed the Red Sea from the Hejaz 
(Northern Arabia) centuries before the Chris- 
tian era ; but some of them have become very 
much mixed since that time. In fact, in the 


Arabiclanguage, whose plurals are so strangely 
formed, Arab is the plural of Bedawee, and 
is the name of the inhabitants of Arabia 
proper, though very improperly applied to all 
the people of Egypt, who speak Arabic, it is 
true, but belong to an entirely different race. 
The nomads of the desert are always called 
Bedaween’. The principal tribes between the 
Nile and the Red Sea are the Ababdehs, Bish- 
areens, and Hadendawas; west of the Nile 
are the Hassaneeyehs, the Kababeesh, and 
the Beggaras. All these, divided into numer- 
ous sub-tribes, have almost identical customs, 
and differ chiefly in their dialects and the 
mode of wearing their hair. They constitute 
the great bulk of the Mahdi’s forces, and are 
the most formidable adversaries the British 
have to encounter, as the latter learned from 
their experience at Tamai, where a British 
square of two thousand men was broken, 
driven back half a mile, and its artillery cap- 
tured by these naked sons of the desert, armed 
with only swords andspears. This alone would 
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suffice to attract the attention of the world, 

even if their customs and modes of life did 

not invest them with peculiar interest. Their 

wealth consists in flocks and camels. They 

are carriers, guides, and camel-drivers, but no 

amount of money can induce them to work 

the ground, and they look with infinite con- 
tempt upon the fellaheen and the inhabitants 
of towns, whom they scornfully term “ dwell- 
ers among bricks.” On my first expedition, 
a large sum in Austrian silver dollars (the 
money they prefer) was given me by the 
Government to hire my camel-drivers to dig 
out the Roman reservoirs on the ancient mil- 
itary road between Keneh on the Nile and 
Berenice on the Red Sea. In reply to my 
offers of extra pay, the sheikhs assured me 
that not one of their men would degrade him- 
self by such labor for any price, even a guinea 
per day. They are governed in an absolutely 
patriachal way by their great sheikhs, and 
their condition is very much like that of their 
ancestors in the days of Abraham and Lot 
and Ishmael. They have no individual pos- 
session in the land, but the territorial limits 
of each tribe are well defined, and the en- 
croachments of one tribe upon the range and 
wells of another are the most frequent cause 
of their feuds. 

The great Bedouin tribes were not reduced 
to obedience to the Egyptian Government 
without long and fierce struggles. Mohammed 
Ali’s iron hand forced them to submit when 
he conquered Kordofan in 1820. But it was 
a very limited submission. The Government 
never interferes with their internal affairs or 
wars, leaving them to the rule of their sheikhs, 
and well satisfied when able to collect their 
taxes more or less irregularly. Much less does 
it undertake to enforce conscription among 
them, though, being of a warlike disposition, 
they would make the best of soldiers if they 
could be disciplined ; but this isimpossible, for 
their ruling passion is independence and the 


free life of the desert. Yet, until recent for- 
eign interference broke the prestige and power 
of the Khedive, he held their great sheikhs 
responsible for the safety of trade and travel on 
the deserts, and both were most effectually pro- 
tected. They area fine-looking race, of medium 
height and very well formed, with small hands 
and feet, and the arched instep of the Arab. 
In color they range from dark olive to deep 
chocolate, but their features are equal to the 
best European types, with aquiline nose, more 
delicate in shape than the Hebrew, thin lips 
and splendid teeth, and their hair is long and 
frizzled. The girls and young women often 
have really beautiful faces and graceful forms, 
but they lose their beauty early and become 
hideous hags. They wear no veils, like the 
Mohammedan women of Egypt, and their only 
dress is a few yards of cotton, once white, 
wound around the waist, hanging to the knees, 
and leaving the bust and shoulders exposed. 

The Bedouin is the most abstemious of 
men. His food is a little doura obtained from 
the settlements in exchange for the surplus 
of his flocks and the skins and charcoal that 
he prepares for sale. His camels yield him an 
abundance of excellent milk, and he could 
live on that alone and its various preparations. 
He needs but little meat, which is supplied by 
his sheep and goats, with an occasional camel 
for some great feast. Those who live in more 
favored regions breed horses and cattle also. 
The desert grasses supply him with mats for 
his tents, and the trees with pack-saddles, 
ropes, and tan-bark. His water and milk are 
carried in goat-skins ; his drinking-vessels are 
gourds and grass-woven bowls, which hold 
water perfectly. Civilized enough to appre- 
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ciate the value of money and a few articles 
of European manufacture, he wants little else 
than long, straight, and broad double-edged 
sword-blades of German or Spanish make, to 
which he adapts handles and scabbards of his 
own contrivance. A few possess flint-lock 
muskets and double-barrel guns. All carry 
lances made in the country, whose iron or 
copper heads are generally barbed with such 
cruel ingenuity that it is impossible to extract 
them from a wound without the most horrible 
laceration. Fastened above the left elbow is 
a curved pruning-knife used to cut twigs of 
the mimosa for camels. On the right upper 
arm are one or two small morocco cases con- 
taining texts of the Koran as amulets against 
the “ evil eye” and other dangers. Most of 
them carry round or oval shields of hippopot- 
amus or giraffe hide, and it is a point of honor 
with them to go always armed, as the follow- 
ing incident illustrates. 

On the march, an Egyptian soldier, h4ving 
let fall the halter of his camel, ordered roughly 
the Bedouin guide walking in front to give it 
back to him. The latter replied : 

*« Am I thy father’s camel-driver to be thus 
spoken to?” 


Said the soldier, raising his stick : 

“Thou son of a hog, give it here, or |’!! 
strike thee!” 

The Bedouin said : 

“You call yourself a soldier because you 
wear the uniform of the Turks. You are 
nothing but an earth-digger ; I am a warrio: 
as all my fathers were!” 

The soldier struck him. In a moment the 
Bedouin’s huge saber flashed out of the scal) 
bard. The other soldiers (whose arms were 
packed on teir camels, for we were in a per- 
fectly peaceful region) jumped from thei: 
camels to gather stones to defend their com- 
rade, while other Bedouins ran up with swori 
and lance to the support of theirs. Hearing 
the shouts, I rushed on my dromedary, re- 
volver in hand, between the two hostile groups 
and commanded peace, After hearing both 
sides, I ordered the Bedouins to deliver up 
their arms, which were packed upon a came! 
They submitted without a word, but three or 
four days afterward, as we were approaching 
some wells where they expected to find other 
Bedouins, they sent me a deputation earnesily 
praying the return of their arms, saying they 
would be forever disgraced if forced to ap- 
pear without them. Their petition was granted 
upon promise of good behavior, which was 
faithfully kept. 

Their warlike disposition is nurtured by the 
frequent feuds between neighboring tribes, 
generally arising about water and the theft 
of cattle. The unwritten law of the desert for- 
bids any settlements around the wells, which 
are common to all. But two parties arrive at 
the same time at a well which is insufficient 
for both. A dispute arises as to precedence ; 
they come to blows and a man is killed. The 
murderer flees to his tribe and sends to offer 
the price of blood; for the avenging of blood 
as practiced by the ancient Hebrews exists in 
full force here, except that there are no “cities 
of refuge.” If the family of the dead refuse 
compensation, war begins, and it may last for 
years, each murder by one side demanding 
retaliation by the other. Hence it is that even 
when peace prevails in the desert, if two 
parties meet, both halt and send out a man 
or two to reconnoiter and ascertain if there is 
blood between them. When a caravan arrives 
unexpectedly in the neighborhood of a Bed- 
ouin camp, the first impulse of the natives 
is to vanish instantly, especially if soldiers are 
seen among the new-comers. The sheep and 
goats, driven off by the women and children, 
disappear in a twinkling beyond the next 
ridge. Having no other encumbrance than a 
few skins and gourds, their migrations are 
exceedingly prompt and easy. The tents and 
other baggage are loaded upon camels, and in 
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a few minutes a whole encampment disap- 
pears. After this precaution is taken, one or 
two men return, and when they have ascer- 
tained the peaceful intentions of the strangers, 
the others approach to trade and to learn 
news, of which they are very greedy. 

They are all Mohammedans, but their mode 
of life prevents their giving much attention 
to the minor practices of their religion. Their 
women are much more free than those who 
live in settled habitations, and in some of the 
tribes this freedom is carried to the most 
extreme license, while in others great strict- 
ness prevails. The customs of marriage and 
divorce differ but little from those prevailing 
in all Moslem countries. The Bedouins always 
go bare-headed, even in the fiercest heat of 
summer, and, strange to say, some tribes, 
like the Beggfras, shave their heads. The 
Ababdehs twist their hair into plaits the size 
of a quill, thrown straight back from front to 
rear, while the Bishareens comb all the hair 
from the forehead to the crown of the head 
straight up to the height of five or six inches, 
the rest hanging in braids nearly down to the 
shoulders. They plaster their heads with suet 
and camel's tallow, or any other grease they 
can procure, letting it trickle down upon their 
naked breasts and shoulders. The tribes are 
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distinguished also by the form 
and position of gashes cut in the 
cheeks in infancy. The Beggdras 
who inhabit southern Kordofan, 
near the Nile, are very warlike, 
and when beyond the reach of 
Egyptian garrisons are addicted 
to brigandage. They possess 
great numbers of splendid oxen, 
mounted upon which both men 
and women, riding alike, and all 
armed with four or five lances, 
come ir. hundreds to the market 
at El Obeid. The great sheikhs 
of all the tribes usually wear the 
turbans and flowing robes of the 
Egyptians, but the common peo- 
ple are satisfied with a few yards 
of cotton around the waist, and 
sandals upon their feet. 

The Bedouins have a strong 
feeling of personal dignity, and 
are quick to resent insults. Duels 
of a peculiar kind are not un- 
common, always supervised by 
the elders of the tribe, who never 
permit them to come to a fatal 
termination, Sometimes the two 
adversaries, separated by two 
parallel ropes about a yard apart, 
are armed with courbashes (a 
fearful whip, made of hippopot- 

amus hide, which brings the blood with every 
cut), and they are encouraged to slash each 
other until their wrath is cooled. In more 
serious cases the combatants are seated flat 
on the ground, face to face, and as close as 
they can get. One single knife is given to 
the one who wins the first cut, after which 
he passes it to his adversary, who strikes the 
second blow, and so on alternately. They 
are forbidden to strike at a vital part, and 
while they are slashing each other’s arms, 
legs, thighs, and shoulders,—not without a 
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sort of chivalrous courtesy,—the judges of 
the combat watch each stroke that is given, 
and when in their opinion enough blood has 
been shed, they rise and separate the adver- 
saries, who proclaim themselves satisfied, and 
return quietly to their tents to have their 
wounds dressed. 

A brief sketch of the foremost Bedouin 
sheikh of the Soudan will illustrate the char- 
acter of those tribes. Mohammed Hussein 
Khalifa, the great chief of the Ababdehs and 
Bishareens, is the patriarchal yet almost abso- 
lute ruler of over seventy thousand people. 
His ancestors were princes for generations, 
perhaps before the days of the Prophet. 
He is now about sixty years of age, nearly 
six feet high, and of dignified presence. His 
color is dark chocolate. He has excellent 
features, large black eyes, curved aquiline 
nose, thin lips, and a fine beard. He is ex- 
tremely wealthy in silver and gold, jewels 
and precious arms, camels, horses, and slaves. 
The Khedive requires him to reside on the 


banks of the Nile, where he possesses a 
princely estate of rich alluvial lands, at FE] 
Hoar, near Berber. He is held responsible for 
the security of trade and travel through the 
eastern deserts, and receives a large royalty 
upon the moneys paid his people as guides, 
carriers, and camel-drivers ; for it is one of 
the privileges claimed by them that no one— 
not even government expeditions —shall pass 
through their country without hiring them 
and their camels. He escorted me for seven 
months in my explorations of his deserts, 
having with him ten or twelve dromedaries 
of his own, and as many burden camels, a 
large retinue, and five or six large tents 
furnished for his accommodation. Whenever 
we came across encampments of his people, 
they hastened to do him homage as their 
prince, kissing his hand and the hem of his 
garment, and submitting their suits for his 
decision ; while he, seated under a tree or at 
his tent door, administered justice precisely as 
the kings of Israel are described as doing ; and 
no king or emperor could have a more noble 
and commanding manner. His father was 
the Sheikh Kralif. When the Memlooks were 
exterminated by Mohammed Ali, in 1811, 
those that escaped the massacre fled to these 
deserts, and Kralif gave them refuge and 
hospitality; and when the dreaded Ibrahim 
Pasha followed in pursuit, Kralif alone was 
bold enough to avow what he had done, and 
to vindicate his course. Soon afterward he 
was murdered by a Turkish governor, and 
was succeeded by his brother Baraca. The 
latter waited for an opportunity, and retaliated 
by assassinating the Turk, and some years 
later he was murdered by the latter’s rela- 
tives. Mohammed Khalifa succeeded his 
uncle, and took up the avenging of blood, 
and the vendetta did not cease until one or 
two of the Turks had been killed, and the 
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rest fled the country. When, after seven 
months’ wanderings through the eastern 
deserts, we reached the banks of the Nile, he 
gave a great feast at his residence to the en- 
tire expedition. Many sheep were slaughtered 
and numberless fowls. The officers had their 
banquet apart, fifty or more dishes, in the 
Arab fashion, a sheep roasted whole crown- 
ing the feast. The soldiers, camel-drivers, 
and servants all had theirs seated on the 
ground and attended by the sheikh’s slaves. 
He, with a courtesy and grace that any prince 
might envy, commencing with us, went from 
group to group, breaking bread and eating 
just one mouthful with each, accompanying 
the act with some graceful oriental compli- 
ment. He reminded me of Abraham, only 
he is a much more powerful sheikh than 
Abraham ever was. He has remained faith- 
ful in his allegiance to the Khedive, and he is 
the present Mudeer of Dongola, so often men- 
tioned in the dispatches. He has been made 
a pasha and decorated with the order of the 
Osmanieh, and is spoken of as the future Gov- 
ernor-General of the Soudan. His alliance 
is worth as much as an army to the British. 
When I was in the Soudan the Mahdi was 
in obscurity, secluded in a cave in the island 
of Aba above Duem, transforming himself into 
a prophet by meditation, prayer, and pre- 
tended visions and revelations. What is most 
striking about him is his pertinacity and his 
power of holding his followers in spite of de- 
feat. It is nearly four years since he first 
raised the standard of revolt, and during that 
time he has suffered nine or ten serious defeats 
with barely an equal number of successes. 
After every defeat he has returned to the at- 
tack stronger than before. “Three times he was 
repulsed with heavy losses while besieging 
El Obeid, but he finally captured it. Hicks 
Pasha inflicted a terrible defeat upon him, 
but he subsequently destroyed Hicks Pasha 
and his entire army. It would be a danger- 
ous mistake to suppose that his power is 
broken. His inaction during the summer is 
explained by the fact that his followers, many 
of whom live in Kordofan, had to go home 
to plant and secure the scanty crop of dokn 
(an inferior kind of doura, which is the only 
grain that matures during the brief rainy sea- 
son from June 15th to September rsth), on 
which their families depend for the next year. 
Like all commanders of barbarians, who have 
no regular commissariat, he may have only a 
couple of thousand men with him to-day and 
fifty thousand next month. It is certain that 
he had fully that number or more when he ex- 
terminated Hicks Pasha. If all the Bedouin 
tribes and the people from Kordofan to Don- 
gola were to unite under his flag, he could 
VoL. XXIX.—6s. 
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muster more than a hundred thousand men. 
But this is not to be expected, and the British, 
profiting by the division existing among the 
tribes, may secure some more or less valuable 
allies whose fidelity will depend entirely upon 
success. But in any case the Mahdi is not a 
foe to be despised. 

El Obeid is the present center of his power. 
I was forced to remain there for six months, 
having been disabled in the deserts by insola- 
tion produced by excessive heat, and I was 
transported back to Suakim in the winter, 
nearly a thousand miles across two deserts, in 
a litter swung between two camels; but dur- 
ing my convalescence I had time and oppor- 
tunity to observe everything worthy of note 
in El Obeid. This city is about four hundred 
miles from the Nile, two hundred of which 
are through desolate atmoors. It is built on 
an immense plain, studded with enormous 
baobabs, which always grow singly one or two 
hundred yards apart. Itis a place of fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, almost hidden 
in thickets of hegliks and mimosas, which give 
it a pleasing appearance from a distance. 
There are a few substantial, well-built houses 
belonging to Greek and Egyptian merchants. 
The telegraph, on iron posts brought from 
England, connecting it with Khartoum and 
Cairo, was completed while I was there ; and 
before three days, such is the civilizing in- 
fluence of commerce, the local traders were 
using it to ascertain the quotations of gum 
arabic and ostrich feathers at Cairo and 
Alexandria. The native dwellings are generally 
circular, with an earthen wall four or five feet 
high, surmounted with a conical roof made of 
dokn stalks in regular layers, and quite rain- 
proof. These habitations, called “&/es, about 
twenty feet in diameter, are comfortable enough. 
A slender pole projects several feet above 
the roof, and when ornamented with a glass 
bottle between two ostrich eggs it is consider- 
ed the height of architectural luxury. Each 
family possesses a sufficient number of these 
tokles for its use, and the group is surrounded 
with a thorn-hedge. This inclosure, shaded 
by hegliks, is often planted as a vegetable gar- 
den. The sight of the natives seated around 
their dwellings at sundown, the men chatting 
and smoking, the women attending to house- 
hold duties, and the children playing and roll- 
ing about in primitive nakedness, is both cu- 
rious and picturesque. The market of El Obeid 
is held daily on a spacious square in front of 
the Governor’s quarters—the main building 
of which, now the Mahdi’s residence, is 
three hundred feet front with a large square 
tower in the center. Some three or four 
thousand people come to this market from 
all the surrounding villages. Cattle, horses, 
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camels, sheep, grain, and the identical peanut 
of Virginia and Carolina are the staples of 
trade. Near by are covered bazaars containing 
European goods, and also large warehouses 
full of gum arabic, hides, and ostrich feathers. 

It is very interesting to watch about sun- 
set the groups returning from market. One 
sees hundreds of people clad in blue or white 
cotton robes and turbans, riding on don- 
keys; men and women on camels’-back ; 
Begg4ras mounted on bullocks, with their 
hands full of lances; Kababeesh ard Hader- 
dawa Bedouins; soldiers in white uniforms, 
recruited among the slaves from Central 
Africa, taken from the traders in order to 
break up their traffic, and drafted into the 
black Soudanese regiments. Mingled with 
all these are Greeks and Egyptians in their 
national costumes, Bashi-bazouks from Al- 
bania and Asia Minor, some on foot, others 
mounted on their Syrian horses, and Catholic 
priests and Sisters of Charity in their pecutiar 
dress. Last, not least, hundreds of women 
venders of merissa (native beer), fruits, and 
vegetables, with jars, hampers, and baskets 
piled up on their heads, in impossible struc- 
tures, apparently defying all the laws of gravi- 
tation, yet held up by that astonishing gift of 
equilibrium common to all African women. 
They go laughing, chatting, running, leaping, 
without ever touching the burden with their 
hands, and yet nothing falls to the ground. 
The crowd gradually disappear ; the tropical 
moon rises above the horizon; the voice of 
the muezzin calls the faithful to prayer; and 
the drums and bugles of the garrison (all 
Central African negroes) perform very credit- 
ably the airs of the French retreat. Then 
everything is quiet for an hour, after which 
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the merry sound of the darabukas and native 
flutes announces the /fantasias, which follow 
the day’s labors. This picture of El Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, would apply with 
slight variations to all the large towns of 
Egypt and the Soudan. 

One sight, however, I beheld there, the 
most peculiar and ghastly that ever shocked 
my senses. It was the burying-ground, situ- 
ated almost within the town, and some six or 
eight acres in extent. The gravelly soil was 
literally covered with shreds of the white and 
blue cotton robes in which the dead are 
wrapped for burial. The graves, never more 
than two feet deep, are lightly covered with 
stones and thorns. Every night the hyenas 
come in and dig up the bodies that have been 
buried during the day, leaving exposed to 
view the remnants of their feast. No imagina- 
tion can realize the horror of this Golgotha. 
It follows of course that the mortality is 
fearful. During the sickly season (that of the 
rains) the deaths averaged ten a day in a gar- 
rison of two thousand men, and the proportion 
was nearly as great among the population. 

It is apparently the purpose of the British 
Government to abandon the Soudan. But if 
the expedition to bring out Gordon and the 
garrisons meets with brilliant success, England 
may determine to occupy Khartoum per- 
manently, as has been so ably and forcibly 
urged by Sir Samuel Baker. Otherwise, all 
that country will relapse into barbarism ; its 
vast trade will be lost to the world ; and to the 
comparatively strong and civilized govern- 
ment which enforced good order under Ismail 
Pasha, will succeed anarchy and the re- 
doubled horrors of unrestrained slave-hunting 
and slave-trading. 

R. £. Colston. 
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XI. 


Corey put off his set smile with the help of 
a frown, of which he first became aware after 
reaching home, when his father asked : 

“ Anything gone wrong with your depart- 
ment of the fine arts to-day, Tom ?” 

“Oh, no—no, sir,” said the son, instantly 
relieving his brows from the strain upon them, 
and beaming again. “But I was thinking 
whether you were not perhaps right in your 
impression that it might be well for you to 
make Colonel Lapham’s acquaintance before 
a great while.” 

“ Has he been suggesting it in any way?” 
asked Bromfield Corey, laying aside his book 
and taking his lean knee between his clasped 
hands. 

“Oh, not at all!” the young man hastened to 
reply. “ I was merely thinking whether it might 
not begin toseem intentional, your not doingit.” 

“Well, Tom, you know I have been leav- 
ing it altogether to you ' 

“ Oh, I understand, of course, and I didn’t 
mean to urge anything of the kind 4 

“You are so very much more of a Bosto- 
nian than I am, you know, that I’ve been wait- 
ing your motion in entire confidence that you 
would know just what to do, and when to do 
it. If I had been left quite to my own law- 
less impulses, I think I should have called 
upon your fadrone at once. It seems to me 
that my father would have found some way 
of showing that he expected as much as that 
from people placed in the relation to him that 
we hold to Colonel Lapham.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the young man. 

“Yes, But you know I don’t pretend to 
be an authority in such matters. As far as 
they go, I am always in the hands of your 
mother and you children.” 

“T’m very sorry, sir. I had no idea I was 
overruling your judgment. I only wanted to 
spare you a formality that didn’t seem quite 
a necessity yet. I’m very sorry,” he said 
again, and this time with more comprehensive 
regret. “I shouldn’t like to have seemed re- 
miss with a man who has been so considerate 
ofme. They are all very good-natured.” 

“TI dare say,” said Bromfield Corey, with 


the satisfaction which no elder can help feel- 
ing in disabling the judgment of a younger 
man, “that it won’t be too late if I go down 
to your office with you to-morrow.” 

“No, no. I didn’t imagine your doing it 
at once, sir.” ’ 

“ Ah, but nothing can prevent me —_ 
doing a thing when once I take the bit b ae: 
teeth,” said the father, with the pl mh 
which men of weak will sometimes take 
recognizing their weakness. “ How does their 
new house get on?” 

“T believe they expect to be in it before 
New Year's.” 

“ Will they be a great addition to society?” 
asked Bromfield Corey, with unimpeachable 
seriousness. 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” re- 
turned the son, a little uneasily. 

“ Ah, I see that you do, Tom.” 

“ No one can help feeling that they are all 
people of good sense and—right ideas.” 

“ Oh, that won't do. If society took in all 
the people of right ideas and good sense, it 
would expand beyond the calling capacity of 
its most active members. Even your mother’s 
social conscientiousness could not compass it. 
Society isa very different sort of thing from good 
sense and right ideas. Jt is based upon them, 
of course, but the airy, graceful, winning super- 
structure which we all know demands different 
qualities. Have your friends got these qual- 
ities, — which may be felt, but not defined ? ” 

The son laughed. “To tell you the truth, 
sir, I don’t think they have the most elemental 
ideas of society, as we understand it. I don’t 
believe Mrs. Lapham ever gave a dinner.” 

“And with all that money!” sighed the father. 

“TI don’t believe they have the habit of 
wine at table. I siispect that when they don’t 
drink tea and coffee with their dinner, they 
drink ice-water.” 

“ Horrible!” said Bromfield Corey. 

“ It appears to me that this defines them.” 

“ Oh, yes. There are people who give din- 
ners, and who are not cognoscible. But people 
who have never yet given a dinner, how is 
society to assimilate them ?” 

“Tt digests a great many people,” suggested 
the young man. 


* Copyright, 1884, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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“ Yes; but they have always brought some 
sort of sauce piquante with them. Now, as I 
understand you, these friends of yours have 
no such sauce.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” cried the son. 

“« Oh, rude, native flavors, I dare say. But 
that isn’t what I mean. Well, then, they must 
spend. There is no other way for them to 
win their way to general regard. We must 
have the Colonel elected to the Ten O'clock 
Club, and he must put himself down in the 
list of those willing to entertain. Any one 
can manage a large supper. Yes, I see a 
gleam of hope for him in that direction.” 

In the morning Bromfield Corey asked his 
son whether he should find Lapham at his 
place.as early as eleven. 

« ink you might find him even earlier. 
I’ve never been there before him. I doubt if 
the pam there much sooner.” 

“ Well,suppose I go with you, then ?” 

“ Why, if you like, sir,” said the son, with 
some deprecation. 

“« Oh, the question is, will Ae like ?” 

“T think he will, sir”; and the father could 
see that his son was very much pleased. 

Lapham was rending an impatient course 
through the morning’s news when they ap- 
peared at the door of his inner room. He 
looked up from the newspaper spread on the 
desk before him, and then he stood up, mak- 
ing an indifferent feint of not knowing that he 
knew Bromfield Corey by sight. 

“ Good-morning, Colonel Lapham,” said 
the son, and Lapham waited for him to say 
further, “ I wish to introduce my father.” 

Then he answered “ Good-morning,” and 
added rather sternly for the elder Corey, 
“How do you do, sir? Will you take a 
chair ?” and he pushed him one. 

They shook hands and sat down, and 
Lapham said to his subordinate, “ Have a 
seat”; but young Corey remained standing, 
watching them in their observance of each 
other with an amusement which was a little 
uneasy. Lapham made his visitor speak first 
by waiting for him to do so. 

“I’m glad to make your acquaintance, 
Colonel Lapham, and I ought to have come 
sooner to do so. My father in your place 
would have expected it of a man in my place 
at once, I believe. But I can’t feel myself 
altogether a stranger as it is. I hope Mrs. 
Lapham is well? And your daughter?” 

“ Thank you,” said Lapham, “they’re quite 
well.” 

“ They were very kind to my wife —— 

“Oh, that was nothing!” cried Lapham. 
“ There’s nothing Mrs. Lapham likes better 
than a chance of that sort. Mrs. Corey and 
the young ladies well ?” 
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“Very well, when I heard from them. They’re 
out of town.” 

“ Yes, so I understood,” said Lapham, with 
a nod toward the son. “I believe Mr. Corey, 
here,told Mrs.Lapham.” He leaned back in his 
chair, stiffly resolute to show that he was not in- 
commoded by the exchange of these civilities, 

“Yes,” said Bromfield Corey. “Tom has 
had the pleasure which I hope for of seeing 
you all. I hope you're able to make him use- 
ful to you here?” Corey looked round Lap- 
ham’s room vaguely, and then out at the 
clerks in their railed inclosure, where his eye 
finally rested on an extremely pretty girl, who 
was operating a type-writer. 

“ Well, sir,” replied Lapham, softening for 
the first time with this approach to business, 
“ T guess it will be our own fault if we don’t. 
By the way, Corey,” he added, to the younger 
man, as he gathered up some letters from his 
desk, “here’s something in your line. Span- 
ish or French, I guess.” 

“T'll run them over,” said Corey, taking 
them to his desk. 

His father made an offer to rise. 

“Don’t go,” said Lapham, gesturing him 
down again. “I just wanted to get him away 
a minute. I don’t care to say it to his face,— 
I don’t like the principle,— but since you ask 
me about it, I’d just as lief say that I’ve never 
had any young man take hold here equal to 
your son. I don’t know as you care 

“You make me very happy,” said Bromfield 
Corey. “ Very happy indeed. I’ve always had 
the idea that there was something in my son, 
if he could only find the way to work it out. 
And he seems to have gone into your business 
for the love of it.” 

“ He went to work in the right way, sir! He 
told me about it. He looked into it. And that 
paint is a thing that will bear looking into.” 

“Oh, yes. You might think he had in- 
vented it, if you heard him celebrating it.” 

“Ts that so?” demanded Lapham, pleased 
through and through. “ Well, there ain’t any 
other way. You've got to believe in a thing 
before you can put any heart in it. Why, I 
had a partner in this thing once, along back 
just after the war, and he used to be always 
wanting to tinker with something else. ‘ Why,’ 
says I, ‘ you’ve got the best thing in God’s 
unjverse now. Why ain’t you satisfied?’ I had 
to get rid of him at last. I stuck to my paint, 
and that fellow’s drifted round pretty much all 
over the whole country, whittling his capital 
down all the while, till here the other day I had 
to lend him some money to start him new. No, 
sir, you’ve got to believe in a thing. And I 
believe in yourson. And I don’t mind telling 
you that, so far as he’s gone, he’s a success.” 

“ That’s very kind of you.” 
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“No kindness about it. As I was saying 
the other day to a friend of mine, I’ve had 
many a fellow right out of the street that had 
to work hard all his life, and didn’t begin to 
take hold like this son of yours.” 

Lapham expanded with profound self-satis- 
faction. As he probably conceived it, he had 
succeeded in praising, in 2 perfectly casual 
way, the supreme excellence of his paint, and 
his own sagacity and benevolence; and here 
he was sitting face to face with Bromfield 
Corey, praising his son to him, and receiving 
his grateful acknowledgments as if he were 
the father of some office-boy whom Lapham 
had given a place half out of charity. 

“ Yes, sir, when your son proposed to take 
hold here, I didn’t have much faith in his ideas, 
that’s the truth. But I had faith in him, and I 
saw that he meant business from the start. I 
could see it was born in him. Any one could.” 

“I’m afraid he didn’t inherit it directly 
from me,” said Bromfield Corey; “but it’s 
in the blood, on both sides.” 

“Well, sir, we can’t help those things,” 
said Lapham, compassionately. “Some of us 
have got it, and some of us haven’t. The idea 
is to make the most of what we Aave got.” 

“ Oh, yes; that isthe idea. By all means.” 

“ And you can’t ever tell what’s in you till 
you try. Why, when I started this thing, I 
didn’t more than half understand my own 
strength. I wouldn’t have said, looking back, 
that I could have stood the wear and tear of 
what I’ve been through. But I developed as 
I went along. It’s just like exercising your 
muscles in a gymnasium. You can lift twice 
or three times as much after you’ve been in 
training a month as you could before. And I 
can see that it’s going to be just so with your 
son. His going through college won’t hurt him, 
—he’ll soon slough all that off,— and his bring- 
ing up won’t; don’t be anxious about it. I no- 
ticed in the army that some of the fellows that 
had the most go-ahead were fellows that hadn’t 
ever had much more to do than girls before 
the war broke out. Your son will get along.” 

“Thank you,” said Bromfield Corey, and 
smiled — whether because his spirit was safe 
in the humility he sometimes boasted, or be- 
cause it was triply armed in pride against 
anything the Colonel’s kindness could do. 

“He'll get along. He’s a good businessman 
and he’s a fine fellow. Must you go?” asked 
Lapham, as Bromfield Corey now rose more 
resolutely. “ Well, glad to see you. It was 
natural you should want to come and see what 
he was about, and I’m glad you did. I should 
have felt just so about it. Here is some of our 
stuff,” he said, pointing out the various pack- 
ages in his office, including the Persis Brand. 

“ Ah, that’s very nice, very nice indeed,” said 
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his visitor. “ That color through the jar— very 
rich—delicious. Is Persis Brand a name ?” 

Lapham blushed. 

“ Well, Persis is. I don’t know as you saw 
an interview that fellow published in the 
‘ Events’ awhile back ?” 

“ What is the ‘ Events’ ?” 

“Well, it’s that new paper Witherby’s 
started.” 

“No,” said Bromfield Corey, “I haven’t 
seen it. I read ‘ The Daily,’” he explained; 
by which he meant “The Daily Advertiser,” 
the only daily there is in the old-fashioned 
Bostonian sense. 

“ He put a lot of stuff in my mouth that I 
never said,” resumed Lapham; “but that’s 
neither here nor there,so long as you haven't 
seen it. Here’s the department your son’s in,” 
and he showed him the foreign labels. Then 
he took him out into the warehouse to see 
the large packages. At the head of the stairs, 
where his guest stopped to nod to his son 
and say “ Good-bye, Tom,” Lapham insisted 
upon going down to the lower door with him. 
“ Well, call again,” he said in hospitable dis- 
missal, “I shall always be glad to see you. 
There ain’t a great deal doing at this season.” 
Bromfield Corey thanked him, and let his 
hand remain perforce in Lapham’s lingering 
grasp. “If you ever like to ride after a good 
horse———” the Colonel began. 

“Oh, no, no, no; thank you! The better 
the horse, the more I should be scared. Tom 
has told me of your driving!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Colonel. 
“Well! every one to his taste. Well, good- 
morning, sir!” and he suffered him to go. 

“ Who is the old man blowing to this morn- 
ing ?” asked Walker, the book-keeper, mak- 
ing an errand to Corey’s desk. 

“* My father.” 

“Oh! That your father? I thought he 
must be one of your Italian correspendents 
that you’d been showing round, or Spanish.” 

In fact, as Bromfield Corey found his way 
at his leisurely pace up through the streets on 
which the prosperity of his native city was 
founded, hardly any figure could have looked 
more alien to its life. He glanced up and 
down the facades and through the crooked 
vistas like a stranger, and the swarthy fruit- 
erer of whom he bought an apple, apparently 
for the pleasure of holding it in his hand, was 
not surprised that the purchase should be 
transacted in his own tongue. 

Lapham walked back through the outer 
office to his own room without looking at 
Corey, and during the day he spoke to him 
only of business matters. That must have 
been his way of letting Corey see that he 
was not overcome by the honor of his father’s 
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visit. But he presented himself at Nan- 
tasket with the event so perceptibly on his 
mind that his wife asked: “ Well, Silas, has 
Rogers been borrowing any more money of 
you? I don’t want you should let that thing 
go too far. You’ve done enough.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid. I’ve seen the last 
of Rogers for one while.” He hesitated, to 
give the fact an effect of no importance. 
“ Corey’s father called this morning.” 

“ Did he ?” said Mrs. Lapham, willing to 
humor his feint of indifference. “ Did Ae want 
to borrow some money too?” 

“ Not as I understood.” Lapham was smok- 
ing at great ease, and his wife had some cro- 
cheting on the other side of the lamp from him. 

The girls were on the piazza looking at the 
moon on the water again. “ There’s no man 
in it to-night,” Penelope said, and Irene 
laughed forlornly. 

“ What did he want. then?” asked Mrs. 
Lapham. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Seemed to be just a 
friendly call. Said he ought to have come 
before.” 

Mrs. Lapham was silent awhile. Then she 
said: “ Well, I hope you're satisfied now.” 

Lapham rejected the sympathy too openly 
offered. “I don’t know about being satisfied. 
I wa’n’t in any hurry to see him.” 

His wife permitted him this pretense also. 
“« What sort of a person is he, anyway ?” 

“ Well, not much like his son. There’s no 
sort of business about him. I don’t know just 
how you'd describe him. He’s tall; and he’s 
got white hair and a mustache ; and his fingers 
are very long and limber. I couldn’t help no- 
ticing them as he sat there with his hands on 
the top of his cane. Didn’t seem to be dressed 
very much, and acted just like anybody. 
Didn’t talk much. Guess I did most of the 
talking. Said he was glad I seemed to be get- 
ting along so well with his son. He asked after 
youand Irene; and he said he couldn’t feel just 
like a stranger. Said you had been very kind 
to his wife. Of course I turned it off. Yes,” 
said Lapham thoughtfully, with his hands 
resting on his knees, and his cigar between 
the fingers of his left hand, “ I guess he meant 
to do the right thing, every way. Don’t know 
as I ever saw a much pleasanter man. Dunno 
but what he’s about the pleasantest man I ever 
did see.” He was not letting his wife see in his 
averted face the struggle that revealed itself 
there — the struggle of stalwart achievement 
not to feel flattered at the notice of sterile ele- 
gance, not to be sneakingly glad of its amia- 
bility, but to stand up and look at it with eyes 
on the same level. God, who made us so 
much like himself, but out of the dust, alone 
knows when that struggle will end. The time 
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had been when Lapham could not have im- 
agined any worldly splendor which his dollars 
could not buy if he chose to spend them for 
it; but his wife’s half discoveries, taking form 
again in his ignorance of the world, filled him 
with helpless misgiving. A cloudy vision of 
something unpurchasable, where he had sup- 
posed there was nothing, had cowed him in 
spite of the burly resistance of his pride. 

“‘T don’t see why he shouldn’t be pleasant,” 
said Mrs. Lapharm. “ He’s never done any- 
thing else.” : 

Lapham looked up consciously, with an 
uneasy laugh. “ Pshaw, Persis! you never 
forget anything!” 

“Oh, I’ve got more than that to remem- 
ber. I suppose you asked him to ride after 
the mare ?” 

“Well,” said Lapham, reddening guiltily, 
“he said he was afraid of a good horse.” 

“ Then, of course, you hadn’t asked him.” 
Mrs. Lapham crocheted in silence, and her 
husband leaned back in his chair and smoked. 

At last he said, “I’m going to push that 
house forward. They’re loafing on it. There's 
no reason why we shouldn’t be in it by 
Thanksgiving. I don’t believe in moving in 
the dead of winter.” 

“Wecan wait tillspring. We're very comfort- 
able in the old place,” answered his wife. Then 
she broke out on him: “ What are you in such 
a hurry to get into that house for? Do you 
want toinvite the Coreys toa house-warming ?” 

Lapham looked at her without speaking. 

“ Don’t you suppose I can see through you? 
I declare, Silas Lapham, if I didn’t know dif- 
ferent, I should say you were about the big- 
gest fool! Don’t you know anything ? Don't 
you know that it wouldn’t do to ask those 
people to our house before they’ve asked us 
to theirs? They'd laugh in our faces!” 

“I don’t believe they’d laugh in our faces. 
What's the difference between our asking 
them and their asking us?” demanded the 
Colonel, sulkily. 

“ Oh, well! If you don’t see!” 

“ Well, I don’t see. But 7 don’t want to ask 
them to the house. I suppose, if I wantto, I can 
invite him down to a fish dinner at Taft’s.” 

Mrs. Lapham fell back in her chair, and 
let her work drop in her lap with that “Tckk!” 
in which her sex knows how to express utter 
contempt and despair. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 


“Well, if you do such a thing, Silas, I'll 
never speak to you again! It’s no wse/ It’s no 
use! I did think, after you’d behaved so well 
about Rogers, I might trust you a little. But 
I see I can't. I presume as long as you live 
you'll have to be nosed about like a perfect— 
J don’t know what!” 
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“ What are you making such a fuss about ?” 
demanded Lapham, terribly crest-fallen, but 
trying to pluck up a spirit. “I haven't done 
anything yet. I can’t ask your advice about 
anything any more without having you fly out. 
Confound it! I shall do as I please after this.” 

But as if he could not endure that contempt- 
uous atmosphere, he got up, and his wife heard 
him in the dining-room pouring himself out a 
glass of ice-water, and then heard him mount the 
stairs to their room, and slam its door after him. 

“ Do youknow what your father’s wanting to 
donow ?” Mrs. Laphamasked her eldest daugh- 
ter, who lounged into the parlor a moment with 
her wrapstringing from her arm, while the youn- 
ger went straight to bed. “ He wants to invite 
Mr. Corey’s father to a fish dinner at Taft’s!” 

Penelope was yawning with her hand on her 
mouth; she stopped, and, with a laugh of 
amused expectance, sank into a chair, her 
shoulders shrugged forward. 

“Why! whatin the world has put the Colonel 
up to that?” 

“ Put him up to it! There’s that fellow, who 
ought have come to see him long ago, drops 
into his office this morning, and talks five 
minutes with him, and your father is flattered 
out of his five senses. He’s crazy to get in 
with those people, and I shall have a perfect 
battle to keep him within bounds.” 

“ Well, Persis,ma’am, you can’t say but what 
you began it,” said Penelope. 

“ Oh, yes, I began it,” confessed Mrs. Lap- 
ham. “ Pen,” she broke out, “what do you 
suppose he means by it?” 

“Who? Mr. Corey’s father? What does 
the Colonel think ?” 

“ Oh, the Colonel!” cried Mrs. Lapham. 
She added tremulously : “ Perhaps he és right. 
He did seem to take a fancy to her last sum- 
mer, and now if he’s called in that way —” She 
left her daughter to distribute the pronouns 
aright, and resumed: “ Of course, I should have 
said once that there wasn’t any question 
about it. I should have said so last year ; and 
I don’t know what it is keeps me from saying 
so now. I suppose I know a little more about 
things than I did; and your father’s being so 
bent on it sets me all in a twitter. He thinks his 
money can do everything. Well, I don’t say 
but what it can, a good many. And ’Rene is 
as good a child as ever there was; and I don’t 
see but what she’s pretty-appearing enough to 
suit any one. She’s pretty-behaved, too; and 
she zs the most capable girl. I presume young 
men don’t care very much for such things now- 
adays; but there ain’t a great many girls can 
go right into the kitchen, and make such a cus- 
tard as she did yesterday. And look at the 
way she does, through the whole house! She 
can’t seem to go into a room without the things 
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fly right into their places. And if she had to 
do it to-morrow, she could make all her own 
dresses a great deal better than them we pay 
to do it. I don’t say but what he’s about as 
nice a fellow as ever stepped. But there! I’m 
ashamed of going on so.” 

“ Well, mother,” said the girl after a pause, 
in which she looked as if a little weary of the 
subject, “why do you worry about it ? If it’s 
to be it’ll be, and if it isn’t ~ 

“ Yes, that’s what I tell your father. But 
when it comes to myself, I see how hard it is 
for him to rest quiet. I’m afraid we shall all 
do something we'll repent of afterwards.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Penelope, “/ don’t 
intend to do anything wrong; but if I do, I 
promise not to be sorry for it. I’ll go that far. 
And I think I wouldn't be sorry for it before- 
hand, if I were in your place, mother. Let 
the Colonel goon! He likes to manceuvre, and 
he isn’t going to hurt any one. The Corey 
family can take care of themselves, I guess.” 

She laughed in her throat, drawing down 
the corners of her mouth, and enjoying the 
resolution with which her mother tried to 
fling off the burden of her anxieties. “ Pen! I 
believe you're right. You always do see things 
in such a light! There! I don’t care if he 
brings him down every day.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Pen, “I don’t believe 
’Rene would, either. She’s just so indifferent!” 

The Colonel slept badly that night, and in 
the morning Mrs. Lapham came to breakfast 
without him. 

“Your father ain’t well,” she reported. “ He’s 
had one of his turns.” 

“ Jshould have thought he had two or three 
of them,” said Penelope, “by the stamping 
round I heard. Isn’t he coming to breakfast?” 

“Not just yet,” said her mother. “He's 
asleep, and he'll be all right if he gets his nap 
out. I don’t want you girls should make any 
great noise.” 

“ Oh, we'll be quiet enough,” returned Pen- 
elope. “ Well, I’m glad the Colonel isn’t sojer- 
ing. At first I thought he might be sojering.” 
She broke into a laugh, and, struggling indo- 
lently with it, looked at her sister. “ You don’t 
think it'll be necessary for anybody to come 
down from the office and take orders from him 
while he’s laid up, do you, mother ?” she in- 
quired. 

“ Pen!” cried Irene. “ He'll be well enough 
to go up on the ten o'clock boat,” said the 
mother, sharply. 

“ I think papa works too hard all through 
the summer. Why don’t you make him take 
a rest, mamma ?” asked Irene. 

“Qh, take a rest! The man slaves harder 
every year. It used to be so that he'd take a 
little time off now and then; but I declare, he 
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hardly ever seems to breathe now away from 
his office. And this year he says he doesn’t 
intend to go down to Lapham, except to see 
after the works for a few days. / don’t know 
what to do with the man any more! Seems as 
if the more money he got, the more he want- 
ed to get. It scares me to think what would 
happen to him if he lost it. I know one 
thing,” concluded Mrs. Lapham. “ He shall 
not go back to the office to-day.” 

“Then he won’t go up on the ten o’clock 
boat,” Pen reminded her. 

“No, he won’t. You can just drive over to 
the hotel as soon as you're through, girls, and 
telegraph that he’s not well, and won’t be at the 
office till to-morrow. I’m not going to have 
them send anybody down here to bother him.” 

“ That’s a blow,” said Pen. “I didn’t know 
but they might send ”" she looked de- 
murely at her sister — “ Dennis!” 

“ Mamma!” cried Irene. 

“Well, I declare, there’s no living with 
this family any more,” said Penelope. 

“There, Pen, be done!” commanded her 
mother. But perhaps she did not intend to 
forbid her teasing. It gave a pleasant sort of 
reality to the affair that was in her mind, and 
made what she wished appear not only possi- 
ble but probable. 

Lapham got up and lounged about, fretting 
and rebelling as each boat departed without 
him, through the day ; before mght he became 
very cross, in spite of the efforts of the family 
to soothe him, and grumbled that he had 
been kept from going up totown. “I might as 
well have gone as not,” he repeated, till his 
wife lost her patience. 

“Well, you shall go to-morrow, Silas, if 
you have to be carried to the boat.” 

“T declare,” said Penelope, “the Colonel 
don’t pet worth a cent.” 

The six o’clock boat brought Corey. The 
girls were sitting on the piazza, and Irene 
saw him first. 

“Oh, Pen!” she whispered, with her heart 
in her face; and Penelope had no time for 
mockery before he was at the steps. 

“T hope Colonel Lapham isn’t ill,” he said, 
and they could hear their mother engaged in 
a moral contest with their father indoors. 

“Go and put on your coat! I say you 
shall! It don’t matter ow he sees you at 
the office, shirt-sleeves or not. You're in a 
gentleman’s house now — or you ought to be 
—and you sha’n’t see company in your 
dressing-gown.” 

Penelope hurried in to subdue her mother’s 
anger. 

“ Oh, he’s very much better, thank you!” 
said Irene, speaking up loudly to drown the 
noise of the controversy. 


“I’m glad of that,” said Corey, and when 
she led him indoors the vanquished Colonel 
met his visitor in a double-breasted frock-coat, 
which he was still buttoning up. He could 
not persuade himself at once that Corey had 
not come upon some urgent business matter, 
and when he was clear that he had come out 
of civility, surprise mingled with his gratifica- 
tion that he should be the object of solicitude 
to the young man. In Lapham’s circle of 
acquaintance they complained when they 
were sick, but they made no womanish in- 
quiries after one another’s health, and cer- 
tainly paid no visits of sympathy till matters 
were serious. He would have enlarged upon 
the particulars of his indisposition if he had 
been allowed to do so; and after tea, which 
Corey took with them, he would have re- 
mained to entertain him if his wife had not 
sent him to bed. She followed him to see that 
he took some medicine she had prescribed 
for him, but she went first to Penelope’s 
room, where she found the girl with a book 
in her hand, which she was not reading. 

“You better go down,” said the mother. 
“I’ve got to go to your father, and Irene is 
all alone with Mr. Corey; and I know she'll 
be on pins and needles without you're there 
to help make it go off.” 

“She'd better try to get along without me, 
mother,” said Penelope soberly. “I can’t 
always be with them.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Lapham, “then / 
must. There'll be a perfect Quaker meeting 
down there.” 

“Oh, I guess ’Rene will find something to 
say if you leave her to herself. Or if she don’t, 
he must. It'll be all right for you to go down 
when you get ready; but I sha’n’t go till to- 
ward the last. If he’s coming here to see Irene 
—and I don’t believe he’s come on father’s 
account— he wants to see her and not me. If 
she can’t interest him alone, perhaps he'd as 
well find it out now as any time. At any rate, I 
guess you’d better make the experiment. You'll 
know whether it’s a success if he comes again.” 

“ Well,” said the mother, “may be you're 
right. I’ll go down directly. It does seem as 
if he did mean something, after all.” 

Mrs. Lapham did not hasten to return to 
her guest. In her own girlhood it was sup- 
posed that if a young man seemed to be 
coming to see a girl, it was only common 
sense to suppose that he wished to see her 
alone; and her life in town had left Mrs. 
Lapham’s simple traditions in this respect 
unchanged. She did with her daughter as 
her mother would have done with her. 


Where Penelope sat with her book, she 
heard the continuous murmur of voices below, 
and after a long interval she heard her mother 
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descend. She did not read the open book 
that lay in her lap, though she kept her eyes 
fast on the print. Once she rose and almost 
shut the door, so that she could scarcely 
hear; then she opened it wide again with a 
self-disdainful air, and resolutely went back to 
her book, which again she did not read. But 
she remained in her room till it was nearly 
time for Corey to return to his boat. 

When they were alone again, Irene made a 
feint of scolding her for leaving her to enter- 
tain Mr. Corey. 

“ Why! didn’t you have a pleasant call?” 
asked Penelope. 

Irene threw her arms round her. “Qh, 
it was a splendid call! I didn’t suppose I 
could make it go off so well. We talked nearly 
the whole time about you!” 

“I don’t think //at was a very interesting 
subject.” 

“He kept asking about you. He asked 
evetything. You don’t know how much he 
thinks of you, Pen. Oh, Pen! what do you 
think made him come? Do you think he 
really did come to see how papa was?” 
Irene buried her face in her sister’s neck. 

Penelope stood with her arms at her side, 
submitting. “ Well,” she said, “ I don’t think 
he did, altogether.” 

Irene, all glowing, released her. “ Don’t 
you — don’t you really? Oh! Pen, don’t you 
think he és nice? Don’t you think he’s hand- 
some? Don’t you think I behaved horridly 
when we first met him this evening, not 
thanking him for coming ? I know he thinks 
I've no manners. But it seemed as if it 
would be thanking him for coming to see me. 
Ought I to have asked him to come again, 
when he said good-night? I didn’t; I 
couldn’t. Do you believe he'll think I don’t 
want him to? You don’t believe he would 
keep coming if he didn’t — want to y 

“He hasn’t kept coming a great deal, 
yet,” suggested Penelope. 

“No; I know he hasn’t. But if he —ifhe 
should ?” 

“Then I should think he wanted to.” 

“Oh, would you— would you? Oh, how 
good you always are, Pen! And you always 
say what you think. I wish there was some 
one coming to see you too, That’s all that I 
don’t like about it. Perhaps He was 
telling about his friend there in Texas FS 

“Well,” said Penelope,“ his friend couldn’t 
call often from Texas. You needn’t ask Mr. 
Corey to trouble about me, ’Rene. I think 
I can manage to worry along, if you're 
satisfied.” 

“Oh, I am, Pen. When do you suppose 
he'll come again?” Irene pushed some of 
Penelope’s things aside on the dressing-case, 
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to rest her elbow and talk at ease. Penel- 
ope came up and put them back. 

“ Well, not to-night,” she said; “and if that’s 
what you're sitting up for ‘ 

Irene caught her round the neck again, 
and ran out of the room. 

The Colonel was packed off on the eight 
o’clock boat the next morning; but his re- 
covery did not prevent Corey from repeating 
his visit in a week. This time Irene came ra- 
diantly up to Penelope’s room, where she had 
again withdrawn herself. “ You must come 
down, Pen,” she said. “ He’s asked if you're not 
well, and mamma says you've got to come.” 

After that Penelope helped Irene through 
with her calls, and talked them over with her 
far into the night after Corey was gone. But 
when the impatient curiosity of her mother 
pressed her for some opinion of the affair, she 
said, “ You know as much as I do, mother.” 

* Don’t he ever say anything to you about 
her — praise her up, any ?” 

“ He’s never mentioned Irene to me.” 

“ He hasn’t to me, either,” said Mrs. Lap- 
ham, with a sigh of. trouble. “Then what 
makes him keep coming ?” 

“T can’t tell you. One thing, he says 
there isn’t a house open in Boston where he’s 
acquainted. Wait till some of his friends get 
back, and then if he keeps coming, it’ll be 
time to inquire.” 

“ Well! ” said the mother ; but as the weeks 
passed she was less and less able to attribute 
Corey’s visits to his loneliness in town, and 
turned to her husband for comfort. 

“ Silas, I don’t know as we ought to let 
young Corey keep coming so. I don’t quite 
like it, with all his family away.” 

“ He’s of age,” said the Colonel. “ He can 
go where he pleases. It don’t matter whether 
his family’s here or not.” 

“Yes, but if they don’t want he should 
come? Should you feel just right about let- 
ting him?” 

“ How're you going to stop him ? I swear, 
Persis, I don’t know what’s got over you! 
What is it? You didn’t use to be so. But to 
hear you talk, you'd think those Coreys were 
too good for this world, and we wa’n’t fit for 
‘em to walk on.” 

“I’m not going to have ’em say we took 
an advantage of their being away and tolled 
him on.” 

“T should like to Aear’em say it!” cried 
Lapham. “ Or anybody!” 

“Well,” said his wife, relinquishing this 
point of anxiety, “ I can’t make out whether 
he cares anything for her or not. And Pen 
can’t tell either; or else she won't.” 

“ Oh, I guess he cares for her, fast enough,” 
said the Colonel. 
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“T can’t make out that he’s said or done 
the first thing to show it.” 

“Well, I was better than a year getting 
my courage up.” 

“Oh, that was different,” said Mrs. Lap- 
ham, in contemptuous dismissal of the com- 
parison, and yet with a certain fondness. “I 
guess, if he cared for her, a fellow in his posi- 
tion wouldn’t be long getting up his courage 
to speak to Irene.” 

Lapham brought his fist down on the table 
between them. 

“ Look here, Persis! Once for all, now, 
don’t you ever let me hear you say anything 
like that again! I’m worth nigh on to a mil- 
lion, and I’ve made it every cent myself; and 
my girls are the equals of anybody, I don’t 
care who it is. He ain’t the fellow to take on 
any airs; but if he ever tries it with me, I’ll 
send him to the right about mighty quick. I'll 
have a talk with hin, if 4 

“No, no; don’t do that!” implored his 
wife. “I didn’t mean anything. I don’t know 
as I meant anything. He’s just as unassum- 
ing as he can be, and I. think Irene’s a match 
for anybody. You just let things go on. It'll 
be all right. You never can tell how it is vrith 
young people. Perhaps she’s offish. Now you 
ain’t — you ain’t going to say anything ?” 

Lapham suffered himself to be persuaded, 
the more easily, no doubt, because after his 


explosion he must have perceived that his 
pride itself stood in the way of what his pride 
had threatened. He contented himself with 
his wife’s promise that she would never again 
present that offensive view of the case, and 
she did not remain without a certain support 
in his sturdy self-assertion. 


XII. 


Mrs. Corey returned with her daughters in 
the early days of October, having passed 
three or four weeks at Intervale after leaving 
Bar Harbor. They were somewhat browner 
than they were when they left town in June, 
but they were not otherwise changed. Lily, 
the elder of the girls, had brought back a 
number of studies of kelp and toadstools, 
with accessory rocks and rotten logs, which 
she would never finish up and never show 
any one, knowing the slightness of their merit. 
Nanny, the younger, had read a great many 
novels with a keen sense of their inaccuracy 
as representations of life, and had seen a great 
deal of life with a sad regret for its difference 
from fiction. They were both nice girls, ac- 
complished, well dressed of course, and well- 
enough looking; but they had met no one at 
the seaside or the mountains whom their taste 
would allow to influence their fate, and they had 
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come home to the occupations they had left, 
with no hopes and no fears to distract them. 

In the absence of these they were fitted to 
take the more vivid interest in their brother’s af. 
fairs, which they could see weighed upon their 
mother’s mind after the first hours of greeting. 

“ Oh, it seems to have been going on, and 
your father has never written a word about 
it,” she said, shaking her head. 

“ What good would it have done?” asked 
Nanny, who was little and fair, with rings 
of light hair that filled a bonnet-front very 
prettily ; she looked best in a bonnet. “It 
would only have worried you. He could not 
have stopped Tom; you couldn’t, when you 
came home to do it.” : 

“ I dare say papa didn’t know much about 
it,” suggested Lily. She was a tall, lean, dark 
gitl, who looked as if she were not quite warm 
enough, and whom you always associated 
with wraps of different zsthetic effect after 
you had once seen her. 

It is a serious matter always to the women 
of his family when a young man gives them 
cause to suspect that he is interested in some 
other woman. A son-in-law or brother-in-law 
does not enter the family; he need not be 
caressed or made anything of; but the son’s 
or brother’s wife has a claim upon his mother 
and sisters which they cannot deny. Some 
convention of their sex obliges them to show 
her affection, to like or to seem to like her, 
to take her to their intimacy, however odious 
she may be to them. With the Coreys it was 
something more than an afiair of sentiment. 
They were by no means poor, and they were 
not dependent money-wise upon Tom Corey; 
but the mother had come, without knowing 
it, to rely upon his sense, his advice in every- 
thing, and the sisters, seeing him hitherto so 
indifferent to girls, had insensibly grown to re- 
gard him as altogether their own till he should 
be released, not by his marriage, but by theirs, 
an event which had not approached with the 
lapse of time. Some kinds of girls— they be- 
lieved that they could readily have chosen a 
kind — might have taken him without taking 
him from them ; but this generosity could not 
be hoped for in such a girl as Miss Lapham. 

“ Perhaps,” urged their mother, “ it would 
not be so bad. She seemed an affectionate 
little thing with her mother, without a great 
deal of character, though she was so capable 
about some things.” 

“ Oh, she’ll be an affectionate little thing 
with Tom too, you may be sure,” said Nan- 
ny. “And thatcharacterless capability becomes 
the most intense narrow-mindedness. She'll 
think we were against her from the beginning.” 

“She has no cause for that,” Lily inter- 
posed, “ and we shall not give her any.” 
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“Yes, we shall,” retorted Nanny. “We 
can't help it; and if we can’t, her own 
ignorance would be cause enough.” 

“ T can’t feel that she’s altogether ignorant,” 
said Mrs. Corey, justly. 

“ Of course she can read and write,” ad- 
mitted Nanny. 

“T can’t imagine what he finds to talk 
about with her,” said Lily. 

“Oh, that’s very simple,” returned her 
sister. “They talk about themselves, with 
occasional references to each other. I have 
heard people ‘ going on’ on the hotel piazzas. 
She’s embroidering, or knitting, or tatting, or 
something of that kind; and he says she 
seems quite devoted to needle-work ; and she 
says, yes, she has a perfect passion for it, 
and everybody laughs at her for it; but she 
can’t help it, she always was so from a child, 
and supposes she always shall be,— with 
remote and minute particulars. And she 
ends by saying that perhaps he does not 
like people to tat, or knit, or embroider, or 
whatever. And he says, oh, yes, he does; 


what could make her think such a thing? 
but for his part he likes boating rather better, 
or if you’re in the woods camping. Then she 
lets him take up one corner of her work, and 
perhaps touch her fingers; and that en- 
courages him to say that he supposes noth- 
ing could induce her to drop her work long 


enough to go down on the rocks, or out 
among the huckleberry bushes; and she puts 
her head on one side, and says she doesn’t 
know really. And then they go, and he lies at 
her feet on the rocks, or picks huckleberries 
and drops them in her lap, and they go on talk- 
ing about themselves, and comparing notes to 
see how they differ from each other. And r 

“ That will do, Nanny,” said her mother. 

Lily smiled autumnally. “Oh, disgusting!” 

“ Disgusting ? Not at all!” protested her 
sister. “ It’s very amusing when you see it, 
and when you do it ” 

“ It’s always a mystery what people see in 
each other,” observed Mrs. Corey, severely. 

“Yes,” Nanny admitted, “but I don’t 
know that there is much comfort for us in the 
application.” 

“ No, there isn’t,” said her mother. 

“The most that we can do is to hope for 
the best till we know the worst. Of course 
we shall make the best of the worst when it 
comes.” 

“ Yes, and perhaps it would not be so very 
bad. I was saying to your father when I was 
here in July that those things can always be 
managed. You must face them as if they were 
nothing out of the way, and try not to give 
any cause for bitterness among ourselves.” 

“That’s true. But I don’t believe in too 
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much resignation beforehand. It amounts to 
concession,” said Nanny. 

“ Of course we should oppose it in all proper 
ways,” returned her mother. 

Lily had ceased to discuss the matter. In 
virtue of her artistic temperament, she was 
expected not to be very practical. It was her 
mother and her sister who managed, submit- 
ting to the advice and consent of Corey what 
they intended to do. 

“ Your father wrote me that he had called 
on Colonel Lapham at his place of business,” 
said Mrs. Corey, seizing her first chance of 
approaching the subject with her son. 

“ Yes,” said Corey. “A dinner was father’s 
idea, but he came down to a call, at my 
suggestion.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Corey, in a tone of relief, 
as if the statement threw a new light on the 
fact that Corey had suggested the visit. “ He 
said so little about it in his letter that I didn’t 
know just how it came about.” 

“ T thought it was right they should meet,” 
explained the son, “ and so did father. I was 
glad that I suggested it, afterward ; it was ex- 
tremely gratifying to Colonel Lapham.” 

“Oh, it was quite right in every way. | 
suppose you have seen something of the fam- 
ily during the summer.” 

“Yes, a good deal. I’ve been down at 
Nantasket rather often.” 

Mrs. Corey let her eyes droop. 
asked: “ Are they well?” 

“Yes, except Lapham himself, now and 
then. I went down once or twice to see him. 
He hasn’t given himself any vacation this 
summer; he has such a passion for his busi- 
ness that I fancy he finds it hard being away 
from it at any time, and he’s made his new 
house an excuse for staying ws 

“ Oh, yes, his house! Is it to be something 
fine ?” 

“Yes; it’s a beautiful house. Seymour is 
doing it.” 

“ Then, of course, it will be very handsome. 
I suppose the young ladies are very much 
taken up with it; and Mrs. Lapham.” 

“Mrs. Lapham, yes. I don’t think the 
young ladies care so much about it.” 

“It must be for them. Aren’t they ambi- 
tious?” asked Mrs. Corey, delicately feeling 
her way. 

Her son thought awhile. Then he answered 
with a smile: 

“ No, I don’t really think they are. They are 
unambitious, I should say.” Mrs. Corey per- 
mitted herself a long breath. But her son add- 
ed, “It’s the parents who are ambitious for 
them,” and her respiration became shorter 
again. 

“ Yes,” she said. 


Then she 
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“ They’re very simple, nice girls,” pursued 
Corey. “I think you'll like the elder, when 
you come to know her.” 

When you come to know her. The words 
implied an expectation that the two families 
were to be better acquainted. 

“Then she is more intellectual than her 
sister ?” Mrs. Corey ventured. 

“ Intellectual ?” repeated her son. “ No; 
that isn’t the word, quite. Though she cer- 
tainly has more mind.” 

“ The younger seemed very sensible.” 

“ Oh, sensible, yes. And as practical as 
she’s pretty. She can do all sorts of things, 
and likes to be doing them. Don’t you think 
she’s an extraordinary beauty?” 

“ Yes—yes, she is,” said Mrs. Corey, at 
some cost. 

“She’s good, too,” said Corey, “ and per- 
fectly innocent and transparent. I think you 
will like her the better the more you know her.” 

“T thought her very nice from the begin- 
ning,” said the mother, heroically ; and then 
nature asserted itself in her. “ But I should 
be afraid that she might perhaps be a little 
bit tiresome at last ; her range of ideas seemed 
so extremely limited.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I was afraid of. But, as 
a matter of fact, she isn’t. She interests you 
by her very limitations. You can see the 
working of her mind, like that of a child. 
She isn’t at all conscious even of her beauty.” 

“T don’t believe young men can tell 
whether girls are conscious or not,” said Mrs. 
Corey. “ But I am not saying the Miss Lap- 
hams are not—” Her son sat musing, with 
an inattentive smile on his face. “ What is it ?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was thinking of Miss 
Lapham and something she was saying. 
She’s very droll, you know.” 

“ The elder sister? Yes, you told me that. 
Can you see the workings of her mind too?” 

“ No; she’s everything that’s unexpected.” 
Corey fell into another revery, and smiled 
again ; but he did not offer to explain what 
amused him, and his mother would not ask. 

“ T don’t know what to make of his admir- 
ing the girl so frankly,” she said afterward to 
her husband. “That couldn’t come naturally 
till after he had spoken to her, and I feel sure 
that he hasn’t yet.” 

“You women haven’t risen yet—it’s an 
evidence of the backwardness of your sex— 
to a conception of the Bismarck idea in 
diplomacy. If a man praises one woman, you 
still think he’s in love with another. Do you 
mean that because Tom didn’t praise the 
elder sister so much, he Aas spoken to her ?” 

Mrs. Corey refused the consequence, say- 
ing that it did not follow. “ Besides, he did 
praise her.” 


“ You ought to be glad that matters are in 
such good shape, then. At any rate, you can 
do absolutely nothing.” 

“ Oh! I know it,” sighed Mrs. Corey. “| 
wish Tom would be a little opener with me.” 

“ He’s as open as it’s in the nature of an 
American-born son to be with his parents. | 
dare say if you’d ask him plumply what he 
meant in regard to the young lady, he would 
have told you— if he knew.” 

“Why, don’t you think he does know, 
Bromfield ? ” 

“ T’m not at all sure he does. You women 
think that because a young man dangles after a 
girl, or girls, he’s attached to them. It doesn’t 
at all follow. He dangles because he must, and 
doesn’t know what to do with his time, and 
because they seem to like it. I dare say that 
Tom has dangled a good deal in this instance 
because there was nobody else in town.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“T throw out the suggestion. And it strikes 
me that a young lady couldn’t do better than 
stay in or near Boston during the summer. 
Most of the young men are here, kept by 
business through the week, with evenings 
available only on the spot, or a few miles cff. 
What was the proportion of the sexes at the 
seashore and the mountains ?” 

“ Oh, twenty girls at least for even an ex- 
cuse of a man. It’s shameful.” 

“You see, I am right in one part of my 
theory. Why shouldn’t I be right in the rest ?” 

“ T wish you were. And yet I can’t say that 
I do. Those things are very serious with girls. 
I shouldn’t like Tom to have been going to 
see those people if he meant nothing by it.” 

“ And you wouldn’t like it if he did. You 
are difficult, my dear.” Her husband pulled an 
open newspaper toward him from the table. 

“I feel that it wouldn’t be at all like him 
to do so,” said Mrs. Corey, going on to 
entangle herself in her words, as women often 
do when their ideas are perfectly clear. 
“Don’t go to reading, please, Bromfield! | 
am really worried about this matter. I must 
know how much it means. I can’t let it go 
on so. I don’t see how you can rest easy 
without knowing.” 

“ T don’t in the least know what’s going to 
become of me when I die; and yet I sleep 
well,” replied Bromfield Corey, putting his 
newspaper aside. 

“ Ah, but this is a very different thing.” 

“So much more serious? Well, what can 
you do? We had this out when you were 
here in the summer, and you agreed with me 
then that we could do nothing. The situa- 
tion hasn’t changed at all.” 

“Yes, it has; it has continued the same,” 
said Mrs. Corey, again expressing the fact by 
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a contradiction in terms. “I think I must 
ask Tom outright.” 

“You know you can’t do that, my dear.” 

“Then why doesn’t he tell us ?” 

“«“ Ah, that’s what Ae can’t do, if he’s mak- 
ing love to Miss Irene — that’s her name, I 
believe —on the American plan. He will tell 
us after he has told Aer. That was the way I 
did. Don’t ignore our own youth, Anna. It 
was a long while ago, I'll admit.” 

“It was very different,” szid Mrs. Corey, a 
little shaken. 

“TI don’t see how. I dare say Mamma 
Lapham knows whether Tom is in love with 
her daughter or not ; and no doubt Papa Lap- 
ham knows it at second hand. But we shall 
not know it until the girl herself does. Depend 
upon that. Your mother knew, and she told 
your father; but my poor father knew nothing 
about it till we were engaged ; and I had been 
hanging about— dangling, as you call it———” 

“ No, no; you called it that.” 

“ Was it 1 ?—for a year or more.” 

The wife could not refuse to be a little 
consoled by the image of her young love 
which the words conjured up, however little 
she liked its relation to her son’s interest in 
Irene Lapham. She smiled pensively. “Then 
you think it hasn’t come to an understanding 
with them yet?” 

“ An understanding ? Oh, probably.” 

“ An explanation, then ?™ 

“The only logical inference from what 
we've been saying is that it hasn’t. But I 
don’t ask you to accept it on that account. 
May I read now, my dear?” 

“Yes, you may read now,” said Mrs. 
Corey, with one of those sighs which perhaps 
express a feminine sense of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of husbands in general, rather than a 
personal discontent with her own. 

“Thank you, my dear; then I think I’llsmoke 
too,” said Bromfield Corey, lighting a cigar. 

She left him in peace, and she made no 
further attempt upon her son’s confidence. 
But she was not inactive for that reason. She 
did not, of course, admit to herself, and far 
less to others, the motive with which she went 
to pay an early visit to the Laphams, who had 
now come up from Nantasket to Nankeen 
Square. She said to her daughters that she 
had always been a little ashamed of using her 
acquaintance with them to get money for her 
charity,and then seeming todropit. Besides, it 
seemed to herthatsheought somehowto recog- 
nize the business relation that Tom had formed 
with the father ; they must not think that his 
family disapproved of what he had done. 

“Yes, business is business,” said Nanny, 
with a laugh. “Do you wish us to go with 
you again >” 
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“ No; I will go alone this time,” replied the 
mother with dignity. 

Her coupé now found its way to Nankeen 
Square without difficulty, and she sent up a 
card, which Mrs. Lapham received in the 
presence of her daughter Penelope. 

“I presume I’ve got to see her,” she gasped. 

“ Well, don’t look so guilty, mother,” joked 
the girl; “you haven’t been doing anything 
sO very wrong.” 

“Tt seems as if I Aad. I don’t know 
what’s come over rae. I wasn’t afraid of the 
woman before, but now I don’t seem to feel 
as if I could look her in the face. He’s been 
coming here of his own accord, and I fought 
against his coming long enough, goodness 
knows. I didn’t want him to come. And as far 
forth as that goes, we’re as respectable as they 
are; and your father’s got twice their money, 
any day. We no need to go begging for 
their favor. I guess they were glad enough 
to get him in with your father.” 

“Ves, those are all good points, mother,” 
said the girl ; “and if you keep saying them 
over, and count a hundred every time before 
you speak, I guess you’ll worry through.” 

Mrs. Lapham had been fussing distract- 
edly with her hair and ribbons, in prepara- 
tion for her encounter with Mrs. Corey. She 
now drew in a long quivering breath, stared 
at her daughter without seeing her, and hur- 
ried downstairs. It was true that when she 
met Mrs. Corey before she had not been 
awed by her; but since then she had learned 
at least her own ignorance of the world, and 
she had talked over the things she had mis- 
conceived and the things she had shrewdly 
guessed so much that she could not meet her 
on the former footing of equality. In spite of 
as brave a spirit and as good a conscience as 
woman need have, Mrs. Lapham cringed 
inwardly, and tremulously wondered what 
her visitor had come for. She turned from 
pale to red, and was hardly coherent in her 
greetings; she did not know how they got to 
where Mrs. Corey was saying exactly the 
right things about her son’s interest and satis- 
faction in his new business, and keeping her 
eyes fixed on Mrs. Lapham’s, reading her 
uneasiness there, and making her feel, in 
spite of her-indignant innocence, that she had 
taken a base advantage of her in her absence 
to get her son away from her and marry him 
to Irene. Then, presently, while this was 
painfully revolving itself in Mrs. Lapham’s 
mind, she was aware of Mrs. Corey’s asking 
if she was not to have the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Irene. 

“No; she’s out, just now,” said Mrs. Lap- 
ham. “I don’t know just when she'll be in. 
She went to get a book.” And here she turned 
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red again, knowing that Irene had gone to 
get the book because it was one that Corey 
had spoken of. 

“Oh! I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Corey. “I 
had hoped to see her. And your other 
daughter, whom I never met?” 

“ Penelope ?” asked Mrs. Lapham, eased 
a little. “She is at home. I will go and call 
her.” The Laphams had not yet thought of 
spending their superfluity on servants who 
coulc be rung for; they kept two girls and a 
man to look after the furnace, as they had 
for the last ten years. If Mrs. Lapham had 
rung in the parlor, her second girl would 
have gone to the street door to see who was 
there. She went upstairs for Penelope her- 
self, and the girl, after some rebellious deris- 
ion, returned with her. 

Mrs. Corey took account of her,as Penelope 
withdrew to the other side of the room after 
their introduction, and sat down, indolently 
submissive on the surface to the tests to be 
applied, and following Mrs. Corey’s lead of 
the conversation in her odd drawl. 

“ You young ladies will be glad to be get- 
ting into your new house,” she said, politely. 

“T don’t know,” said Penelope. “ We’re 
so used to this one.” 

Mrs. Corey looked a little baffled, but she 
said sympathetically, “ Of course, you will be 
sorry to leave your old home.” 

Mrs. Lapham could not help putting in on 
behalf of her daughters: “ I guess if it was left 
to the girls to say, we shouldn’t leave it at all.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” said Mrs. Corey ; “are they 
so much attached? But I can quite under- 
stand it. My children would be heart-broken 
too if we were to leave the old place.” She 
turned to Penelope. “ But you must think 
of the lovely new house, and the beautiful 
position.” 

“Yes, I suppose we shall get used to them 
too,” said Penelope, in response to this didac- 
tic consolation. 

“ Oh, I could even imagine your getting 
very fond of them,” pursued Mrs. Corey, pat- 
ronizingly. “ My son has told me of the 
lovely outlook you’re to have over the water. 
He thinks you have such a beautiful house. 
I believe he had the pleasure of meeting you 
all there when he first came home.” 

“ Yes, I think he was our first visitor.” 

“ He is a great admirer of your house,” 
said Mrs. Corey, keeping her eyes very 
sharply, however politely, on Penelope's face, 
as if to surprise there the secret of any other 
great admiration of her son’s that might help- 
lessly show itself. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “he’s been there several 
times with father; and he wouldn’t be allowed 
to overlook any of its good points.” 


Her mother took a little more courage from 
her daughter’s tranquillity. 

“ The girls make such fun of their father’s 
excitement about his building, and the way 
he talks it into everybody.” : 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Corey, with civil 
misunderstanding and inquiry. 

Penelope flushed, and her mother went on: 
“I tell him he’s more of a child about it than 
any of them.” 

“Young people are very philosophical 
nowadays,” remarked Mrs. Corey. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Lapham. “I tell 
them they’ve always had everything, so that 
nothing’s a surprise to them. It was different 
with us in our young days.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Corey, without assenting. 

“TIT mean the Colonel and myself,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Lapham. 

“ Oh, yes—yes /” said Mrs. Corey. 

“T’m sure,” the former went on, rather 
helplessly, “ we had to work hard enough for 
everything we got. And so we appreciated it.” 

“So many things were not done for young 
people then,” said Mrs. Corey, not recogniz- 
ing the early-hardships stand-point of Mrs. 
Lapham. “ But I don’t know that they are 
always the better for it now,” she added, 
vaguely, but with the satisfaction we all feel 
in uttering a just commonplace. 

“ It’s rather hard living up to blessings that 
you’ve always had,” said Penelope. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Corey, distractedly, 
and coming back to her slowly from the vir- 
tuous distance to which she had absented her- 
self. She looked at the girl searchingly again, 
as if to determine whether this were a touch 
of the drolling her son had spoken of. But 
she only added: “ You will enjoy the sun- 
sets on the Back Bay so much.” 

“Well, not unless they’re new ones,” said 
Penelope. “I don’t believe I could promise 
to enjoy any sunsets that I was used to, a 
great deal.” 

Mrs. Corey looked at her with misgiving, 
hardening into dislike. “No,” she breathed, 
vaguely. “ My son spoke of the fine effect 
of the lights about the hotel from your cottage 
at Nantasket,” she said to Mrs, Lapham. 

“Yes, they’re splendid!” exclaimed that 
lady. “I guess the girls went down every 
night with him to see them from the rocks.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Corey, a little dryly ; and 
she permitted herself to add: “ He spoke of 
those rocks. I suppose both you young ladies 
spend a great deal of your time on them when 
you’re there. At Nahant my children were 
constantly on them.” 

“Trene likes the rocks,” said Penelope. 
“TI don’t care much about them,— especially 
at night.” 
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“ Oh, indeed! I suppose you find it quite 
as well looking at the lights comfortably from 
the veranda.” 

“No; you can’t see them from the house.” 

« Oh,” said Mrs. Corey. After a percep- 
tible pause, she turned to Mrs. Lapham. “I 
don’t know what my son would have done 
for a breath of sea air this summer, if you had 
not allowed him to come to Nantasket. He 
wasn’t willing to leave his business long enough 
to go anywhere else.” 

“ Yes, he’s a born business man,” responded 
Mrs. Lapham enthusiastically. “If it’s born 
in you, it’s bound to come out. That’s what 
the Colonel is always saying about Mr. Corey. 
He says it’s born in him to be a business man, 
and he can’t help it.” She recurred to Corey 
gladly because she felt that she had not said 
enough of him when his mother first spoke 
of his connection with the business. “ I don’t 
believe,” she went on excitedly, “that Colonel 
Lapham has ever had anybody with him that 
he thought more of.” 

“ You have a// been very kind to my son,” 
said Mrs. Corey in acknowledgment, and 
stiffly bowing a little, “and we feel greatly 
indebted to you. Very much so.” 

At these grateful expressions Mrs. Lapham 
reddened once more, and murmured that it 
had been very pleasant to them, she was 
sure. She glanced at her daughter for support, 
but Penelope was looking at Mrs. Corey, who 
doubtless saw her from the corner of her eyes, 
though she went on speaking to her mother. 

“T was sorry to hear from him that Mr.— 
Colonel? — Lapham had not been quite well 
this summer. I hope he’s better now?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Lapham ; 
“he’s all right now. He’s hardly ever been 
sick, and he don’t know how to take care of 
himself. That’s all. We don’t any of us; 
we're all so well.” 

“Health is a great blessing,” sighed Mrs. 
Corey. 

“Yes, so it is. How is your oldest daugh- 
ter?” inquired Mrs. Lapham. “Is she as 
delicate as ever?” 

“She seems to be rather better since we 
returned.” And now Mrs. Corey, as if forced 
to the point, said bunglingly that the young 
ladies had wished to come with her, but had 
been detained. She based her statement upon 
Nanny’s sarcastic demand ; and, perhaps see- 
ing it topple a little, she rose hastily, to get 
away from its fall. “ But we shall hope for 
some— some other occasion,” shesaid vaguely, 
and she put on a parting smile, and shook 
hands with Mrs. Lapham and Penelope, and 
then, after some lingering commonplaces, got 
herself out of the house. 

Penelope and her mother were still looking 
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at each other, and trying to grapple with the 
effect or purport of the visit, when Irene burst 
in upon them from the outside. 

“Oh, mamma! wasn’t that Mrs. Corey’s 
carriage just drove away ?” 

Penelope answered with her laugh. “ Yes! 
You've just missed the most delightful call, 
"Rene. So easy and pleasant every way. Not 
a bit stiff! Mrs. Corey was so friendly! She 
didn’t make me feel at all as if she’d bought 
me, and thought she’d given too much; and 
mother heid up her head as if she were a'l 
wool and a yard wide, and she would just 
like to have anybody deny it.” 2. 

In a few touches of mimicry she dashed 
off a sketch of the scene: her mother’s 
trepidation, and Mrs. Corey’s well-bred re- 
pose and polite scrutiny of them both. She 
ended by showing how she herself had sat 
huddled up in a dark corner, mute with fear. 

“If she came to make us say and do the 
wrong thing, she must have gone away 
happy; and it’s a pity you weren’t here to 
help, Irene. I don’t know that I aimed to 
make a bad impression, but I guess I suc- 
ceeded—even beyond my deserts.” She 
laughed; then suddenly she flashed out in 
fierce earnest. “If I missed doing anything 
that could make me as hateful to her as she 
made herself to me ” She checked her- 
self, and began to laugh. Her laugh broke, 
and the tears started into her eyes; she ran 
out of the room, and up the stairs. 

“What— what does it mean?” 
Irene, in a daze. 

Mrs. Lapham was still in the chilly torpor 
to which Mrs. Corey’s call had reduced her. 
Penelope’s vehemence did not rouse her. She 
only shook her head absently, and said, “ I 
don’t know.” 

“Why should Pen care what impression 
she made? I didn’t suppose it would make 
any difference to her whether Mrs. Corey 
liked her or not.” 

“T didn’t, either. But I could see that she 
was just as nervous as she could be, every 
minute of the time. I guess she didn’t like 
Mrs. Corey any too well from the start, and 
she couldn’t seem to act like herself.” 

“ Tell me about it, mamma,” said Irene, 
dropping into a chair. 


asked 


Mrs. Corey described the interview to her 
husband on her return home. “ Well, and 
what are your inferences?” he asked. 

“ They were extremely embarrassed and ex- 
cited — that is, the mother. I don’t wish to 
do her injustice, but she certainly behaved 
consciously.” 

“ You made her feel so,I daresay, Anna. I 
can imagine how terrible you must have been, 
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in the character of an accusing spirit, too lady- 
like to say anything. What did you hint?” 

“IT hinted nothing,” said Mrs. Corey, de- 
scending to the weakness of defending her- 
self. “But I saw quite enough to convince 
me that the girl is in love with Tom, and the 
mother knows it.” 

“ That was very unsatisfactory. I supposed 
you went to find out whether Tom was in 
love with the girl. Wasshe as pretty as ever ?” 

“TI didn’t see her; she was not at home; 
I saw her sister.” 

“TI don’t know that I follow you quite, 
_ Anna. But no matter. What was the sister 

like ?” 

“ A thoroughly disagreeable young woman.” 

“ What did she do ?” 

“ Nothing. She’s far too sly for that. But 
that was the impression.” 

“Then you didn’t find her so amusing as 
Tom does ?” 

“ ] found her pert. There’s no other word 
for it. She says things to puzzle you and put 
you out.” 

“ Ah, that was worse than pert, Anna ; that 
was criminal. Well, let us thank heaven the 
younger one is so pretty.” 

Mrs. Corey did not reply directly. “ Brom- 
field,” she said, after a moment of troubled 
silence, “I have been thinking over your plan, 
and I don’t see why it isn’t the right thing.” 

“ What is my plan?” inquired Bromfield 
Corey. 

“ A dinner.” 

Her husband began to laugh. “ Ah, you 
overdid the accusing-spirit business, and 
this is reparation.” But Mrs. Corey hurried 
on, with combined dignity and anxiety : 

“ We can’t ignore Tom’s intimacy with them 
—it amounts to that ; it will probably continue 
even if it’s merely a fancy, and we must seem 
to know it; whatever comes of it, we can’t 
disown it. They are very simple, unfashion- 
able people, and unworldly ; but I can’t say 
that they are offensive, unless — unless,” she 
added, in propitiation of her husband’s smile, 
“unless the father—how did you find the 
father ?” she implored. 

“ He will be very entertaining,” said Corey, 
“ if you start him on his paint. What was the 
disagreeable daughter like? Shall you have 
her?” 

“She’s little and dark. We must have 
them all,” Mrs. Corey sighed. “Then you 
don’t think a dinner would do?” 

“ Oh, yes, I do. As you say, we can’t dis- 
own Tom’s relation to them, whatever it is. 
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We had much better recognize it, and make 
the best of the inevitable. I think a Lapham 
dinner would be delightful.” He looked at 
her with delicate irony in his voice and 
smile, and she fetched another sigh, so deep 
and sore now that he laughed outright. “ Per- 
haps,” he suggested, “it would be the best 
way of curing Tom of his fancy, if he has 
one. He has been seeing her with the dan- 
gerous advantages which a mother knows 
how to give her daughter in the family circle, 
and with no means of. comparing her with 
other girls. You must invite several other 
very pretty girls.” 

“Do you really think so, Bromfield?” 
asked Mrs. Corey, taking courage a little, 
“That might do.” But her spirits visibly 
sank again. “I don’t know any other girl 
half so pretty.” 

“ Well, then, better bred.” 

“She is very lady-like, very modest, and 
pleasing.” 

“ Well, more cultivated.” 

“Tom doesn’t get on with such people.” 

“ Oh, you wish him to marry her, I see.” 

“ No, no “ 

“Then you'd better give the dinner to 
bring them together, to promote the affair.” 

“You know I don’t want to do that, Brom- 
field. But I feel that we must do something. 
If we don’t, it has a clandestine appearance. 
It isn’t just to them. A dinner won't leave us 
in any worse position, and may leave us in a 
better. Yes,” said Mrs. Corey, after another 
thoughtful interval,“ we must have them — 
have them all. It could be very simple.” 

“ Ah, you can’t give a dinner under a 
bushel, if I take your meaning, my dear. If 
we do this at all, we mustn’t do it as if we 
were ashamed of it. We must ask people to 
meet them.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Corey. “There are 
not many people in town yet,” she added, 
with relief that caused her husband another 
smile. “ There really seems a sort of fatality 
about it,” she concluded, religiously. 

“ Then you had better not struggle against 
it. Go and reconcile Lily and Nanny to it 
as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Corey blanched a little. “ But don’t you 
think it will be the best thing, Bromfield ?” 

“T do indeed, my dear. The only thing 
that shakes my faith in the scheme is the fact 
that I first suggested it. But if you have 
adopted it, it must be all right, Anna. I can’t 
say that I expected it.” 

“ No,” said his wife, “ it wouldn’t do.” 


(To be continued.) 


W. D. Howells. 








A VIGIL. 


I waLk the lane’s dim hollow,— 
Past is the twilight hour, 
But stealthy shadows follow 
And Night withholds her power, 
For somewhere in the eastern sky 
The shrouded moon is high. 


Dews from the wild rose drip unheard,— 
Their unforgotten scent 

With that of woods and grasses blent ; 
No muffled flight of bird, 

No whispering voice, my footfall stops ; 

No breeze amid the poplar-tops 
The smallest leaf has stirred. 


Yet round me, here and there, 
A little fluttering wind 


Plays now,— these senses have divined 
A breath across my hair,— 
A touch,— that on my forehead lies, 
And presses long 
These lips so mute of song, 
And now, with kisses cool, my half-shut eyes. 


This night ? O what is here! 
What viewless aura clings 
So fitfully, so near, 
On this returning even-tide 
When Memory will not be denied 
Unfettered wings? 
My arms reach out,—in vain,— 
They fold the air: 
And yet —that wandering breath again! 
Too vague to make her phantom plain, 
Too tender for despair. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Vow. XXIX.— 66. 





HODSON’S HIDE-OUT. 
(A TRANSCRIPT’ FROM SAND MOUNTAIN.) 


HERE the great line of geologic upheaval running 
down from Virginia through North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia finally breaks up into a hopeless 
confusion of variously trending ridges and spurs, 
there is a region of country somewhat north of the 
center of Alabama, called by the inhabitants thereof 
“ The Sand Mounting.” It is a wild, out-of-the-way, 
little-known country, whose citizens have kept alive 
in their mountain fastnesses nearly all that back- 
woods simplicity and narrowness of ambition pecu- 
liar to their ancestors, who came mostly from the 
Carolinas, in the early part of the present century, 
following the mountain lines in their migrations, as 
fish follow streams. They are honest and virtuous, 
as mountain folk usually are, rather frugal and simple 
than industrious and enterprising, knowing nothing 
of books, and having very indefinite information 
touching the doings of the great world whose tides 
of action foam around their mountain-locked valleys 
like an ocean around some worthless island. They 
have heard of railroads, but many of them have 
never seen one. They do not take newspapers, they 
turn their backs upon missionaries, and they nurse 
a high disdain for the clothes and the ways of city 
folk. Most of them are farmers in a small way, rais- 
ing a little corn and wheat, a “patch” of cotton now 
and then, a few vegetables, and a great deal of deli- 
cious fruit. 

In the days of secession the men of Sand Mount- 
ing were not zealous in the Southern cause, nor were they, on the other hand, willing to do 
battle for the Union. So it happened that when the Confederate authorities began a system 
of conscription, Sand Mountain was not a healthful place for enrolling officers, many of 
whom never returned therefrom to report the number of eligible men found in the remote 
valleys and “ pockets.” 

One citizen of the mountain became notorious, if not strictly famous, during the war. His 
name was Riley Hodson, better known as Gineral Hodson, though he never had been a sol- 
dier. He may have been rather abnormally developed to serve as a representative Sand 
Mountain figure in this or any other sketch of that region. The reader may gather from the 
following outlines of Hodson’s character, drawn by certain of his neighbors, a pretty fair 
idea of what the picture would be when filled out and properly shaded and lighted. 

“ Gineral Hodson air not jest ezactly what ye’d call a contrayee man, but he’s a mighty 
p’inted an’ a’ orful sot in ’is way sort o’ a feller,” said Sandy Biddle, who stood six feet 
two in his home-made shoes, and weighed scarcely one hundred and twenty pounds, “ an’ 
ef anybody air enjoyin’ any oncommon desires for a fight, he may call on the gineral with a 
reas’nable expectation of a-ketchin’ double-barrel thunder an’ hair-trigger lightnin’.” 

“ He never hev be’n whirpt,” observed old Ben Iley, himself the hero of some memorable 
rough and tumble fights, “ an’ he hev managed to hev his own way, in spite o’ ’ell an’ high 
water, all over the mounting for more ’n forty year tor my sarting knowledge.” 

“ When it come ter doctrin’, es the scripter p’intedly do show it, he kin preach all round 
any o’ yer Meth’dist bible-bangers ’at ever I see, don’t keer ef ye do call 'im a Hardshell 
an’ a Forty-gallon, an’ a’ Iron-Jacket Baptus,” was Wes. Beazly’s tribute ; “ an’ I kin furder 
say,” he added, cutting a quid from a twist of Sand Mounting tobacco and lodging it in 
his jaw, “’at Gineral Hodson air hones’, an’ when he air a feller’s frien’ he air a good un, 
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an’ when he don’t like ye, then hit air about 
time fer ye ter git up an’ brin’le out ’n the 
mounting.” 

Turning from these verbal sketches to look 
at Riley Hodson himself, we shall find him 
leaning on the rickety little gate in front of 
his rambling log-house. In height he is six 
feet three, broad-shouldered, strong limbed, 
rugged, grizzled, harsh-faced, unkempt. He 
looks like the embodiment of obstinacy. Nor 
is he out of place as a figure in the landscape 
around him. Nature was in no soft mood 
when she gave birth to Sand Mountain, and, 
in this particular spot, such labor as Riley 
Hodson had bestowed on its betterment had 
rendered the offspring still more unsightly. 
Some yellowish clay fields, washed into ruts 
by the mountain rains, lay at all sorts of 
angles with the horizon; the fences were 
grown over with sassafras bushes and sour- 
grape vines, and there was as small evidence 
of any fertility of soil as there was of careful 
or even intelligent husbandry. It was in the 
spring of 1875, ten years after the close of the 
war, that Riley Hodson leaned on that gate 
and gazed up the narrow mountain trail at a 
man coming down. 

“ Hit air a peddler,” he muttered to him- 
self, taking the short-stemmed pipe from his 
mouth with a grimace of the most dogged 
dislike, “ hit air a peddler, an’ ef them weem- 


ing ever git ther eyes sot onto ‘im, hit air 
good-by ter what money I hev on han’, to a 


dead sartingty.” He opened the gate and 
passed through, going slowly along the trail to 
meet the coming stranger. Once or twice he 
glanced furtively back over his shoulder to 
see if his wife or daughter might chance to be 
looking after him from. the door of the old 
house. He walked, in the genuine mountain 
fashion, with long, loose strides, his arms 
swinging awkwardly at his sides, and his head 
thrust forward, with his chin elevated and his 
shoulders drawn up. He soon came face to 
face with a young man of rather small stature 
and pleasing features, who carried a little pack 
on the end of a short fowling-piece swung 
across his left shoulder. 

Hodson had made up his mind to drive 
this young adventurer back, thinking him an 
itinergnt peddler; but a strange look came 
into the old man’s face, and he stopped short 
with a half-frightened start and a dumb gest- 
ure of awe and surprise. 

The stranger, David D’Antinac by name, 
and an ornithologist by profession, was a little 
startled by this sudden apparition; for Riley 
Hodson at best was not prepossessing in ap- 
pearance, and he now glared so strangely, and 
his face had such an ashy pallor in it, that 
the strongest heart might have shrunk and 
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trembled at confronting him in a lonely moun- 
tain trail. 

“ Well, ye blamed little rooster!” exclaimed 
Hodson in a breathless way, after staring for 
a full minute. 

D’Antinac recoiled perceptibly, with some 
show of excitement in his face. He was well 
aware that he was in a region not held well 
in hand by the law, and he had been told 
many wild tales of this part of Sand Mountain. 

“ Ye blamed little rooster!” repeated the 
old man, taking two or three short backward 
steps, as if half alarmed and half meditating 
a sudden leap upon D’Antinac, who now 
summoned voice enough to say : 

“ How do you do, sir?” 

Such a smile as one might cast upon the 
dead—a white, wondering, fearful smile — 
spread over Hodson’s face. It seemed to 
D’Antinac that this smile even leaped from 
the face and ran like a ghastly flash across 
the whole landscape. He will remember it as 
long as he lives. 

“ W’y, Dave, er thet you?” Hodson asked, 
in a harsh, tremulous tone, taking still another 
backward step. 

“ My name certainly is David, but I guess 
you don’t know me,” said D’Antinac, with 
an effort at an easy manner. 

“ Don’t know ye, ye pore little rooster! 
Don’t know ye! W’y, Dave, are ye come 
ag’in?” The old man wavered and faltered, 
as if doubtful whether to advance or retreat. 
“Don’t know ye ?” he repeated. “ W’y, Dave, 
don’t you know me? Hev ye furgot the ole 
man?” 

“] beg your pardon, sir, but I believe | 
never saw you before in my life,” said D’An- 
tinac, lowering his little pack to the ground 
and leaning on his gun. “ You are certainly 
laboring under some mistake.” 

“ Never seed me afore!” exclaimed Hod- 
son, his voice showing a rising belligerency. 
“ Ye blamed little rooster, none o’ yer foolin’, 
fer I won’t stand it. I'll jest nat’rally war’ ye 
out ef ye come any o’ thet air.” Hodson now 
advanced a step or two with threatening gest- 
ures, Quick as lightning, D’Antinac flung up 
his gun and leveled it, his face growing very 
pale. 

“ Another step,” he cried excitedly, “ and 
I'll shoot two holes through you!” 

Hodson stopped and said in a deprecating 
tone : 

W’y Dave, ye wouldn’t shoot yer daddy, 
would ye, Dave ?” 

“If you run onto me I'll shoot you,” was 
the firm response. 

“ W’y, ye blasted mean little rooster!” thun- 
dered Hodson, and before D’Antinac in his ex- 
citement could pull trigger, the old man had him 
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“w’y, DAVE, ER THET you?” 


down and was sitting astride of him, as he lay 
at full length on his back. “ Now I'll jest nat’- 
rally be dinged, Dave, ef I don’t whirp ever’ last 
striffin o’ hide off’n ye ef ye don’t erhave yer- 
self!” He had both of D’Antinac’s arms 
clasped in one of his great hands, and was press- 
ing them so hard against the young man’s breast 
that he could scarcely breathe. “ Ye nasty little 
rooster, a-comin’ back an’ a-tryin’ ter shoot yer 
pore ole daddy fer nothin’. I'll jest wear ye out 
an’ half-sole ye ag’in ef ye open yer mouth!” 
D’Antinac lay like a mouse under the paw 
of a lion. He was afraid to attempt to speak, 
and it was quite impossible for him to move. 
The old man’s weight was enormous. “ I’m 
er great notion ter pound the very day-lights 
out’n ye afore I let ye up,” Hodson continued. 
“ Hit meks me mad nuff fur ter bite ye in two 
like er tater an’ jest nat’rally chaw up both 
pieces, on’y ter think ‘at ye’d deny yer own 
daddy, what’s larruped ye a many a time, an 
‘en try tershoot ’im! I’m teetotally ershamed 
of ye, Dave. An’ what'll yer mammy say ?” 
D’Antinac was possessed of a quick mind, 


and he had schooled it in the art of making the 
most of every exigency. He had been several 
years in the mountain regions of the South, 
and had discovered that the mountaineers liked 
nothing better than a certain sort of humor, 
liberally spiced with their peculiar slang. 

“Speaking of biting a tater in two,” he 
ejaculated rather breathlessly, “reminds me 
that I’m as hungry as a sitting hen. Have 
you got anything like a good mellow iror 
wedge, or a fried pine-knot in your pocket ?” 

Hodson’s face softened a little, and he 
smiled again, in that half-ghastly way, as he 
said : . 

“ Ye dinged little rooster! W’y, Dave, der ye 
know the ole man now? Say, Dave, do ye?” 

“ Oh, yes, perfectly ; never knew any one 
better in my life,” promptly responded D’An- 
tinac. “ Your face is quite familiar, I assure 
you. How’re the folks ?” 

Hodson chuckled deep down in his throat, 
at the same time somewhat relaxing his hold 
on the young man’s arms. 

“Sarah an’ Mandy ‘ll jest nat’rally 
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’stracted over ye, Dave, an’ I want ye ter 
‘have yerself an’ come on wi’ me down ter the 
house, like er white boy. This here foolin’ ’s 
not gwine ter do ye no good. Ye've got ter 
toe the mark, Dave.” 

“Oh, I’ll behave,” exclaimed D’Antinac, 
« |’ll do whatever you want me to. I was only 
joking just now. Let me up, you’re mashing 
me as flat as a flying-squirrel.” 

“ Well, I don’t whant ter hurt ye, but afore 
| ever let ye up, ye must promerse me one 
thing,” said Hodson. 

“ What is it ? quick, for you really are mak- 
ing jelly of me,” D’Antinac panted forth, like 
Eneelados under Sicily. 

“Thet ye'll not deny yer mammy ner 
Mandy ; an’ ef ye do deny ’em, I'll jest nat’- 
rally be blamed ef I don’t whale yer jacket 
tell ye won’t know yer hide from a meal- 
sifter. Do ye promerse ?” 

“ Yes,” said D’Antinac, though, in fact, he 
did not understand the old mountaineer’s 
meaning. The young man’s mother had died 
in his babyhood, and he felt safe in promising 
never to deny her. 

Hodson got up, leaving D’Antinac free to 
rise; but the old fellow got possession of the 
gun and pack and then said: 

“ Now come ‘long home, Dave, an’ le’s see 
what yer mammy and Mandy’ll say ter ye. 
Come ‘long, I say, an’ don’t stan’ ther’ 
a-gawpin’ like er runt pig in er peach or- 
chard. I do ’spise er fool. Come on.’ 

It is probable that no man was ever more 
bewildered than D’Antinac was just then ; in 
fact, he could not command himself sufficiently 
to do more than stand there, after he had risen, 
and stupidly stare at Hodson. The latter, how- 
ever, did not parley, but, seizing one of the 
young man’s arms in a vise-like grip, he began 
jerking him along the trail toward the house. 

It was a subject fit for an artist’s study. The 
oldgiant striding down the path, with the young 
man following at a trot. D’Antinac could not 
resist. He felt the insignificance of his phy- 
sique, and also of his will, when compared with 
those of this old man of the mountain. 

“I bet yer mammy ’ell know ye, soon es 
she lays eyes on ye, spite of yer blamed new- 
fangled clo’s an’ yer fancy mustachers. An’ 
es fur Mandy, don’t s’pose she'll ’member ye, 
case she wus too little w’en ye—w’en ye war’ 
—w'en they tuck ye off. She wus nothin’ 
but er baby then, ye know. Well, not ezactly 
a baby, nuther, but er little gal like, le’s see, 
she air sevingteen now; well, she wer’ ’bout 
five er six, er sich a matter. then. Mebbe she 
mought know ye too.” 

D’Antinac, as he listened to this, began to 
understand that in some way he had been 
identified in the old man’s mind as a long-lost 
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son, and it seemed to him that his only safety 
lay in ready and pliant acceptance, if not in 
active furtherance, of the illusion. He was 
roughly hustled into the Hodson dwelling, a 
squat old house, built of the halves of pine 
logs, with the cracks between boarded over 
with clapboards. 

“Sarah, der ye ‘member this yere little 
rooster?” Hodson exclaimed, with a ring of 
pride in his harsh, stubborn voice, as he 





“SHE TOOK THE PIPE FROM HER MOUTH AND GAZED AT 
D’ ANTINAC.” 


twisted D’Anrtinac around so as to bring him 
face to face with a slim, sallow, wrinkled little 
old woman, who stood by an enormous fire- 
place smoking an oily-looking clay pipe. 
“ Don’t he jest hev a sort er nat’ral look ter ye ? 
Hev he be’n killed in the wa’, Sarah, eh?” 

The woman did not respond immediately. 
She took the pipe from her mouth and gazed 
at D’Antinac. Her face slowly assumed a 
yearning look, and at length, with a sort of 
moaning cry of recognition, she fell upon him 
and clasped him close, kissing him and wet- 
ting him with her tears. Her breath, heavy 
with the malodor of nicotine, almost strangled 
him, but he dared not resist. 

During this ordeal he got broken glimpses 
of a bright girlish face, a heavy rimpled mass 
of lemon-colored hair, and a very pretty form 
clothed in a loose homespun gown. 
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“ Mandy, hit air Dave come back, yer 
brother Dave; do yer ‘member ’im?” he 
heard the old man say. “ Do yer ’member the 
little rooster ‘at they conscriptered an’ tuck 
erway ter the wa’? Well, thet air’s him, thet 
air’s Dave! Go kiss ’im, Mandy.” 

The girl did not move, nor did she seem at 
all inclined to share the excitement of her 
parents. 

“ Go kiss yer bud, Mandy, I say,” Hodson 
commanded. “He wusn’t killed in no wa’, 
Kiss the little rooster, Mandy.” 

“ Won't,” stubbornly responded Mandy. 

“ Well, now, I'll jest ber dinged, sis, ef this 
yere hain’t jest too bad,” the old man ex- 
claimed in a whining, deprecatory tone of 
voice, quite different from the gruff, bullying 
sounds usually emitted by him. “I wouldn’t 
er thort ‘at ye’d ‘fuse ter be glad w’en yer lit- 
tle brother come.” 

“’Tain’t none o’ my brother, neither,” she 
said, blushing vermilion, as she half-shyly 
gazed at D’Antinac, with her finger in her 
mouth. 

Mrs. Hodson hung upon the young man 
for a space that seemed to him next to inter- 
minable, and when at last she unwound her 
bony arms from his neck and pushed him 
back, so as to get a good look at him, he felt 
such relief as comes with the first fresh breath 
after a season of suffocation. 

“Ye air be’n gittin’ rich, hain’t ye, Dave? 
an’ ye air fatter’n ye wus, too,” she remarked. 
Then she went back to the hearth and re- 
lighted her pipe, meantime eying him curi- 
ously. D’Antinac never before had found 
himself so utterly at a loss for something to do 
or say. The occasion was a singularly dry, 
queer, and depressing one. He felt the mean- 
ness of his attitude, and yet a side glance at 
Hodson’s stubbornly cruel face and giant 
form was enough to enforce its continuance. 

“Yer mammy’s jest es poorty es ever, 
hain’t she, Dave?” said the old man, with a 
wheedling note in his rasping voice, “ she 
hain’t changed none, Aev she, Dave ?” 

“T don’t know—I guess — well, perhaps 
she’s more flesh — that is, stouter than when 
—than when 3 

“ Ye-e-s, that air hit, Dave,” said Hodson, 
“she air fatter.” 

Nothing could have been more ridiculous 
than this assertion. Mrs. Hodson, like most 
old mountain women who live on salt pork 
and smoke tobacco, was as thin and withered 
and dry as a last year’s beech-leaf. D’An- 
tinac sheepishly glanced at Mandy. The girl 
put her hand over her really sweet-looking 
mouth, and uttered a suppressed titter, at the 
same time deepening her blushes and shrug- 
ging her plump, shapely shoulders. 
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“ Well, Dave, jest es I ’spected, Mandy 
hev furgot ye,” said Hodson ; “ but ye know 
she wer’ not no bigger’n a nubbin o’ dry- 
weather co’n w’en ye wer’ tuck away. But 
hit’s all right, Dave, yer mammy an’ me hey 
allus felt like ye’d turn up some day, an’ |o 
an’ behole, ye hev.” 

Once more D’Antinac bravely tried to deny 
this alleged kinship to the Hodson house- 
hold, but the old man instantly flew into a 
passion and threatened all sorts of condign 
punishment, not the worst of which was 
“ swiping ” him “all over a’ acre o’ groun’. 

“ But, my dear sir, I can’t afford to have 
you for a moment think F 

“ Dry up! ye little sniv’lin’ conscript, er 
I'll mop up this yere floo’ wi’ ye in a minute! 
Hain’t ye got no sense ’t all? Hev I got ter 
down ye ag’in ?” 

D’Antinac could not help himself. He made 
a full surrender, and accepted, for the time, 
his réle of returned son and brother, trusting 
that something would soon turn up to free 
him from the embarrassment. He was not 
long in discovering that Mrs. Hodson’s faith 
in his identity was much weaker than the old 
man’s, and as for Mandy, she very flatly re- 
fused to accept him as a brother. 

It was now sundown, and the evening 
shadows were gathering in the valley. Far 
and near, the brown thrushes, the cardinal 
grosbeaks, and the cat-birds were singing in 
the hedges of sassafras that overgrew the old 
worm fences of the Hodson farm. The woods 
along the mountain-sides were almost black 
with their heavy leafage, and the stony peaks 
of the highest ridge in the west, catching the 
reflection from the sunset clouds, looked like 
heaps of gold. A peculiar dryness seemed to 
pervade earth, air, and sky, as if some under- 
ground volcanic heat had banished every 
trace of moisture from the soil, whilst the sun 
had dessicated the atmosphere. Even the 
clouds, scudding lazily overhead, had the look 
of being crisp and withered. 

With all a Sand Mountain man’s faith in 
the universal efficacy of fried bacon, Hodson 
ordered supper to be prepared. Mandy rolled 
up the sleeves of her homespun dress, show- 
ing arms as white and plump as those of a 
babe, and proceeded to cut some long slices 
of streaked “ side-meat,” as the mountaineers 
term smoked breakfast-bacon, while her father 
started a fire on the liberal hearth. The sup- 
per was rather greasy, but not unpalatable, 
the fried corn-bread and the crisp meat being 
supplemented by excellent coffee. During the 
meal Hodson plied D’ Antinac with questions as 
to where he had spentall these years of absence, 
questions very hard to answer satisfactorily. 
Mrs. Hodson silently watched the young man, 
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with a doubting, wistful look in her watery 
eyes, as if she could not make up her mind to 
trust him wholly, and yet was anxious to ac- 
cept him, as her long-lost son. Mandy scarcely 
lifted her face after she sat down at the table, 
but D’Antinac fancied he could detect a dim- 
pling ripple of suppressed merriment about 
her rosy cheeks and mouth. 

When supper was over and Mandy had 
washed the dishes and put them away, Hod- 
son proposed music ; he was almost hilarious 


““w-W-W'AT DAVE IS YER TARKIN’ "BouT?’ 


“Ye ricollec’ Jord, don’t ye, Dave ? Our 
ole nigger feller — course ye do, yer boun’ ter 
ricollec’ ‘im, couldn’t never furgit ’im ; mean 
ole villyun, but er good hand ter hoe cotting 
an’ pull fodder. Well, he’s jest got in from 
the upper co’n-fiel’, an’ is er feedin’ ’is mule. 
Soon es he comes ter ‘is cabing, I'll call ’im 
in ter pick the banjer fur ye, an’ I don’t whant 
ye ter say nothin’ bout who ye air, an’ see ef 
he ’members ye.” 

Of course D’Antinac assented; there was 
nothing else for him to do. In fact, he was 
beginning to feel a sharp interest in the prog- 
ress of this queer farce. He tried to get a 
look into Mandy’s roguish eyes, that he might 
be sure of her sympathy, but she avoided him, 
her cheeks all the time burning with blushes, 
and her yellowish hair tossed loosely over her 
neck and shoulders. Presently Hodson went 
out to fetch in Jord and the banjo. It was 
during his absence, and while Mrs. Hodson 
was stooping over the embers on the hearth, 
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trying to scoop up a coal to light her pipe, 
that the bashful girl got up and walked across 
the room. As she passed D’Antinac, she 
whispered : 

“Ye must ’member Jord soon es ye see 
’im—don’t ye fail. Save er rumpus.” 

“ All right,” whispered D’Antinac. 

Hodson reéntered in due time, followed by 
a slender, bony negro man, whose iron-gray 
wool and wrinkled face indexed his age at 
near seventy years. 

“ Jording, der ye know this yere gentle- 
man ?” said Hodson. 

“ Naw, sah, don’t fink er do,” answered the 
negro, twirling his banjo in a self-conscious 
way, and bowing obsequiously. 

Mrs. Hodson and Mandy interchanged 
quick, half-frightened grimaces, followed by 
furtive glances toward the master of the house. 

“ Jording,” said Hodson, “ef ye don’t tell 
me who this yere feller air in less’n a minute, 
I'll jest nat’rally take the ramrod out’n Hor- 
net,” pointing to a long rifle that hung over 
the door, “ an’ I'll jest wax hit to ye, tell ye’ll 
be glad ter ’member mos’ anybody.” 

“Why, Jord, old fellow, don’t you remem- 
ber Dave!” exclaimed D’Antinac, taking a 
step forward, and simulating great joy and 
surprise. 

“ W-w-w’at Dave is yer tarkin’ "bout ?” 
stammered the poor old negro. 

Hodson’s face instantly swelled with rage, 
and he certainly would have done something 
desperate had not D’Antinac just then closed 
up the space between himself and Jord. 
Mandy, too, joined the group and whispered: 

“Don’t be er fool, Jord, say hit’s Dave 
come back f’om the wa’.” 

Jord’s wits and conscience were a little re- 
fractory, but Mandy’s advice found an able 
auxiliary in the fact that Hodson had by this 
time got possession of the rifle-ramrod, and 
was flourishing it furiously. 

“ W’y, Mars Dave! dis you? ’Clar’ ter 
goodness de ole niggah’s eyes gittin’ pow’ful 
pore! Didn’ know yer no mo’n nuffin’ at fus; 
but yer look jes es nat’ral es de ole mule ter me 
now. Wha’ ye been all dis time, Mars Dave ? 
’Clar’ ter goodness ye s’prise de ole niggah’s 
senses mos’ out’n ’im, yer does fo’ sho’!” 

While Jord was thus delivering himself, he 
kept one eye queerly leering at D’Antinac, 
and the other glaring wildly at the wavering 
ramrod. 

“ Ther’, what'd I tell ye?” exclaimed Hod- 
son, vociferously ; “ what'd I tell ye! Jord 
‘members ’im! Hit air Dave, sho’ ’s ye bo’n, 
Sarah! Hit air our boy, fur a fac’, the blamed 
little rooster! He wusn’t killed in no wa’, 
Sarah! I allus tole ye’at he’d come back, an’, 
sho’ ‘nuff, yer he air! Hallooyer!” As he 
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“JORD ER GONE!" 


spoke, he capered awkwardly over the floor, 


to the imminent danger of every one’s toes. 
When his ecstasy had somewhat abated, he 
turned to Jord, his face beaming with delight. 
“ Now, Jording,” he said, “ give us my fa- 
voryte song; an’, Jording, put on the power, 
put on the power! This yere’s a ’cashun of 
onlimeted rejoicin’! Hain’t it, Sarah ?” 

“ Hit air,” responded Mrs. Hodson, puffing 
lazily at her old pipe. 

Hodson took a chair, and, placing it close 
beside his wife, sat down, and, with his hand 
caressing her shoulder, whispered in her ear : 

“ Hain’t this yere jest glor’us ?” 

“ Hit air,” she answered, lifelessly. 

Mandy’s face was as pink as the petals of 
a wild rose and her heart was fluttering 
strangely. 

D’Antinac, keenly alive to the dramatic 
situation, and somewhat troubled as to how 
it was to end, glanced around the room, and, 
despite his mental perturbation, became aware 
of the rude but powerful setting of the scene. 
The pine-smoked walls and ceiling, the scant, 
primitive furniture, the scrupulously clean 
puncheon floor, the long fiint-locked rifle, the 
huge “ stick-and-dirt ” fire-place, the broad, 
roughly laid hearth and the smoke-grimed 
wooden crane, ali taken together, made an 
entourage in perfect accord with the figures, 
the costumes, and the predicament. 

Jord tuned his banjo with some show of fal- 
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tering, and presently he began to play andsing. 
The following, which were the closing stanzas, 
will serve to give an idea of the performance : 


“ Ab’um Linkum say he gwine ter 
Free ole niggah in de a 
But Mars Hodson say he mine ter 
See how Ab’um do dat dar ! 
Hoop-te-loody, how ye gwine ter 
When Mars Hodson not er mine ter ? 
Den ole Ab’um say: ‘ You free um!’ 
But Mars Hodson cut an’ shoot, 
An’ say to Ab’um dat he see um 
At de debbil ’fore he do ’t! 
Hoop-te-loody, how ye gwine ter 
When Mars Hodson not er mine ter?” 


, 


“That air a fac’,” exclaimed Hodson, al. 
most gleefully, “that air a fac’. Here’s what 
never guv in yit, Dave! They tried fur ter 
mek me fight fur the Confed’ret States an’ 
they never done hit, an’ ’en they tried ter 
conscrip’ me, like they did you, Dave, but | 
cut ’em an’ shot ’em an’ hid out aroun’ in 
these yere woods tell they guv my place the 
name 0’ Hide-out, an’ they didn’t conscrip’ 
me, nuther ; an’ ’en the tother gov’ment proc- 
lamated and sot ever’body’s niggers free, but 
yer daddy hel’ on ter his one lone nigger jes’ 
ter show ’em ’at he could; fur ther’s not a 
gov’ment onto the top side o’ yearth ’af kin 
coerce er subjergate yer daddy, Dave.” 

Jord hung his head in the utmost humility 
while his master was speaking. A keen pang 
of sympathy shot through D’Antinac’s bosom. 
The thought that this kindly-faced old negro 
was still a slave, the one lone man of his 
race whose shackles remained unbroken, was 
touching beyond compare. And yet it seemed 
quite in consonance with the nature of things 
that such a person as Hodson should be able, 
situated as he was, to resist, for any length 
of time, the tide of the new régime. This 
easy turn from the absurd to the pathetic 
gave a new force to the situation, hardening 
and narrowing its setting, whilst it added in- 
finite depth to its meaning. Here, indeed, 
was the very heart of Sand Mountain, and 
well might it be called Hodson’s Hide-out, 
where slavery’s last instance had been hidden 
safe from the broad eyes of freedom. 

D’Antinac could not sleep when at last he 
had been left by Hodson in a little dingy 
room, whither his gun and pack had also 
been transported. The bed was soft and 
clean, and the moonlight pouring through 
a low, square, paneless window invited to 
sleep; but he lay there pondering and rest- 
less. Hodson’s last words, before bidding him 
good-night, kept ringing in his ears : 

“ Thet ole Jording air a livin’ ezample 0’ 
my "termination an’ ondurence, Dave, an’ hit 
shows what stuff yer daddy’s made out’n. 
The whole etarnal worl’ kin never free that 
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air nigger. He er mine ter keep, es the ole 
hymn say, ‘ Whatever may erpose.’” 

D’Antinac was small of stature and not at 
all a hero mentally; but he had come of a 
liberty-loving ancestry, and was, despite his 
foreign-looking name, an American to his 
heart’s core. No doubt the wild, roving life 
he had for years been leading, as an emissary 
of an ornithological society, had served to 
emphasize and accentuate his love of freedom 
in every sense. 

He had turned and tossed on his bed for 
several hours, when a peculiar voice, between 
a chant and a prayer in its intonations, came 
in through the little window, along with the 
white stream of moonlight. He got up and 
softly went to the aperture. The voice came 
from a little detached cabin in the back yard. 
It was Jord praying. 

“ Lor’, hab’ de ole man sarb ye well an’ 
true? Mus’ I die er slabe an’ come ’ome ter 
glory wid de chain on? What I done, Lor’, 
‘at ye ‘zart me when I’s ole? Is I nebber 
gwine ter be free? Come down, Lor’, an’ 
‘stain de ole man in he ‘fliction an’ trouble, 
an’ oh, Lor’, gib ’im oleeyes one leetle glimp’ 
ob freedom afore he die. Amen.” 

Such were the closing words of the plain- 
tive and touching prayer. No wonder that 
suddenly d’Antinac’s whole life focused itself 
in the desire to liberate that old slave. He 
forgot every element of his predicament, save 
his nearness to the last remnant of human 
bondage. He drew on his clothes, seized his 
pack and gun, and slyly crept out through 
the little window. The cool, sweet mountain 
air braced him like wine. This ought to be 
the breath of freedom. These rugged peaks sur- 
rounding the little “ pocket ” or valley ought 
not to fence in a slave or harbor a master. 

Riley Hodson slept soundly all night, and 
did not get up before breakfast was ready. 

“ Let the little rooster sleep ; hit air Sun- 
day, anyhow ; let ‘im git up when he whants 
ter,” said the old man, when d’Antinac failed 
to appear. 

Mandy had fried some ham and eggs for 
breakfast, and she came to the table in a very 
becoming blue calico gown. Mrs. Hodson 
appeared listless, and her eyes had no cheerful 
light in them. 

The old man ate ravenously the choicest 
eggs and the best slices of ham, with the air 
of one determined upon vicariously breaking 
fast for the entire household. But Mandy had 
saved back in the frying-pan some extra bits 
for the young stranger. 

An hour passed. 

“ Guess the blamed little rooster air a-goin’ 
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ter snooze all day. Mebbe I'd better wake 
im,” Hodson at last said, and went to the 
little bedroom. He tapped on the door, but 
got no response. Then he pounded heavily 
and called out: 

“ Hullo, Dave!” 

Silence followed. He turned and glared at 
Mrs. Hodson, then at Mandy. 

“ The blamed little rooster!” he muttered, 
flinging open the door. For many seconds 
he stood peering into the room. Presently he 
clutched the door-post to steady himself, then 
he reeled round, and his face grew white. 

“ Dave er gone!” he gasped. “ Dave er 
gone! Lord, Sarah, he air gone ag’in!” 

Almost involuntarily Mandy went to the 
bedroom door and confirmed her father’s as- 
sertion. Mrs. Hodson was quiet. The whole 
house was quiet. Indeed, there seemed to 
have fallen a perfect hush over the valley and 
the mountains. 

Riley Hodson soon rallied. He sprang to 
his feet like a tiger. 

“Mandy,” he stormed, “ go tell Jording 
ter bridle an’ saddle the mule, quick !” 

Mandy went at his command, as if blown 
by his breath. In a few minutes she returned, 
white as a ghost, and gasped: 

“ Jord er gone!” 

“What! How! Gone! Jording!” 

“He air gone,” Mandy repeated, holding 
out a two-dollar “greenback” bill in one 
hand and a piece of writing-paper in the other. 
“T got these yere off’n Jord’s table.” 

With great difficulty and in a breathless 
way, she read aloud what was hastily scrawled 
on the paper: 


“Mr. Hopson. 

“Dear Sir: You are greatly mistaken; I am not 
our son. I never saw you in my life before yesterday. 
our wife and daughter are both well aware of your 

curious illusion. Jordan, whom I take with me to 
freedom, knows that I am not your lost son. In fact, 
lam, Very respectfully yours, 

DAVID D’ANTINAC. 

“P.S. A letter to me will reach me if directed in 

care of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D..C. Linclose two dollars to pay for the trouble I 
have given you.” 


Hodson caught his mule, bridled it and 
saddled it, and rode away up the zigzag moun- 
tain trail in pursuit of the fugitives; but he 
did not catch them. At nightfall he returned 
in a somber mood, with a look of dry despair 
in his eyes. For a long while he did not 
speak ; but at length, when his wife came and 
sat down close beside him, he muttered : 

“ Wer’ hit Dave, Sarah ?” 

“ Hit wer’ not,” she answered ; “ Dave never 
hed no mole onter ’is chin.” 


Maurice Thompson. 
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“ Ou, thank you,” said Miss Birdseye; “I 
shouldn’t like to lose it; it was given me by 
Mirandola!” He had been one of her refu- 
gees in the old time, when two or three of 
her friends, acquainted with the limits of his 
resources, wondered how he had come into 
possession of the trinket. She had been di- 
verted again, after her greeting with Doctor 
and Mrs. Tarrant, by stopping to introduce 
the tall, dark young man whom Miss Chan- 
cellor had brought with her to Doctor 
Prance. She had become conscious of his 
somewhat somber figure, uplifted against the 
wall, near the door; he was leaning there in 
solitude, unacquainted with opportunities 
which Miss Birdseye felt to be, collectively, 
of value, and which were really, of course, 
what strangers came to Boston for. It did 
not occur to her to ask herself why Miss 
Chancellor didn’t talk to him, since she had 
brought him; Miss Birdseye was incapable 
of a speculation of this kind. Olive, in fact, 
had remained vividly conscious of her kins- 
man’s isolation until the moment when Mrs. 
Farrinder lifted her, with a word, to a higher 
plane. She watched him across the room ; 
she saw that he might be bored. But she 
proposed to herself not to mind that; she 
had asked him, after all, not to come. Then 
he was no worse off than others ; he was only 
waiting, like the rest; and before they left she 
would introduce him to Mrs. Farrinder. She 
might tell that lady who he was first; it was 
not every one that would care to know a 
person who had borne such a part in the 
Southern disloyalty. It came over our young 
lady that when she sought the acquaintance 
of her distant kinsman she had indeed done 
a more complicated thing than she suspected. 
The sudden uneasiness that he flung over her 
in the carriage had not left her, though she 
felt it less now she was with others, and es- 
pecially that she was close to Mrs, Farrinder, 
who was such a fountain of strength. At any 
rate, if he was bored, he could speak to some 
one; there were excellent people near him, 
even if they were ardent reformers. He could 
speak to that pretty girl who had just come 
in—the one with red hair—if he liked; 


Southerners were supposed to be so chival- 
rous ! 

Miss Birdseye reasoned much less, and 
didn’t offer to introduce him to Verena Tar- 
rant, who was apparently being presented by 
her parents to a group of friends at the other 
end of the room. It came back to Miss 
Birdseye, in this connection, that, sure enough, 
Verena had been away for a long time — for 
two or three years; had been on a visit to 
friends in the West, and would therefore nat. 
urally be a stranger to most of the Boston 
circle. Doctor Prance was looking at her— 
at Miss Birdseye — with little, sharp, fixed 
pupils; and the good lady wondered whether 
she were angry at having been induced to 
come up. She had a general impression that 
when genius was original its temper was 
high; and all this would be the case’ with 
Doctor Prance. She wanted to say to her 
that she could go down again if she liked; 
but even to Miss Birdseye’s unsophisticated 
mind this scarcely appeared, as regards a 
guest, an adequate formula of dismissal. She 
tried to bring the young Southerner out; she 
said to him that she presumed they would 
have some entertainment soon — Mrs. Far- 
rinder could be interesting when she tried! 
And then she bethought herself to introduce 
him to Doctor Prance; it might serve as a 
reason for having brought her up. Moreover, 
it would do her good to break up her work 
now and then; she pursued her medical 
studies far into the night, and Miss Birdseye, 
who was nothing of a sleeper (Mary Prance, 
precisely, had wanted to treat her for it), had 
heard her, in the stillness of the small hours, 
with her open windows (she had fresh air on 
the brain), sharpening instruments (it was 
Miss Birdseye’s mild belief that she dissected) 
in a little physiological laboratory which she 
had set up in her back room, the room 
which, if she hadn’t been a doctor, might 
have been her “ chamber,” and perhaps was, 
even with the dissecting, Miss Birdseye 
didn’t know!. She explained her young 
friends to each other, a trifle incoherently, 
perhaps, and then went to stir up Mrs. Far- 
rinder. 

Basil Ransom had already noticed Doctor 
Prance; he had not been at all bored, and 
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had observed every one in the room, arriving 
at all sorts of ingenious inductions. The lit- 
tle medical lady struck him as a perfect ex- 
ample of the “ Yankee female” —the figure 
which, in the unregenerate imagination of the 
children of the cotton-States, was produced 
by the New England school-system, the Puri- 
tan code, the ungenial climate, the absence 
of chivalry. Spare, dry, hard, without a curve, 
an inflection, or a grace, she seemed to ask 
no odds in the battle of life and to be pre- 
pared to give none. But Ransom could see 
that she was not an enthusiast, and after his 
contest with his cousin’s enthusiasm this was 
rather a relief to -him. She looked like a boy, 
and not even like a good boy. It was evi- 
dent that if she had been a boy, she would 
have “cut” school, to try private experiments 
in mechanics or to make researches in natu- 
ral history. It was true that if she had been 
a boy she would have borne some relation to 
a girl, whereas Doctor Prance appeared to 
bear none whatever. Except her intelligent 
eye, she had no features to speak of. Ransom 
asked her if she were acquainted with the 
lioness, and on her staring at him, without re- 
sponse, explained that he meant the renowned 
Mrs. Farrinder. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I ought to say that 
I’m acquainted with her; but I’ve heard her 
on the platform. I have paid my half-dollar,” 
the doctor added, with a certain grimness. 

“Well, did she convince you?” Ransom 
inquired, 

“Convince me of what, sir?” 

“That women are so superior to men.” 

“Oh, deary me!” said Doctor Prance, 
with a little impatient sigh; “I guess I 
know more about womeri than she does.” 

“ And that isn’t your opinion, I hope,” said 
Ransom, laughing. 

“ Men and women are all the same to me,” 
Doctor Prance remarked. “I don’t see any 
difference. There is room for improvement in 
both sexes. Neither of them is up to the 
standard.” And on Ransom’s asking her what 
the standard appeared to her to be, she said, 
“Well, they ought to live better; that’s what 
they ought to do.” And she went on to de- 
clare, further, that she thought they all talked 
too much. This had so long been Ransom’s 
conviction that his heart quite warmed to 
Doctor Prance, and he paid homage to her 
wisdom in the manner of Mississippi — with 
a richness of compliment that made her turn 
her acute, suspicious eye upon him. This 
checked him; she was capable of thinking 
that he talked too much — she herself having, 
apparently, no general conversation. It was 
german to the matter, at any rate, for him to 
observe that he believed they were to have a 
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lecture from Mrs. Farrinder — he didn’t know 
why she didn’t begin. “ Yes,” said Doctor 
Prance, rather dryly, “I suppose that’s what 
Miss Birdseye called me up for. She seemed 
to think I wouldn’t want to miss that.” 

“ Whereas, I infer, you could console your- 
self for the loss of the oration,” Ransom sug- 
gested. 

“ Well, I’ve got some work. I don’t want 
any one to teach me what a woman can do!” 
Doctor Prance declared. “She can find out 
some things, if she tries. Besides, I am fa- 
miliar with Mrs. Farrinder’s system; I know 
all she’s got to say.” 

“Well, what is it, then, since she continues 
to remain silent ?” 

“ Well, what it amounts to is just that wo- 
men want to have a better time. That's what 
it comes to in the end. I am aware of that, 
without her telling me.” 

“ And don’t you sympathize with such an 
aspiration ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know as I cultivate the sen- 
timental side,” said Doctor Prance. “ There’s 
plenty of sympathy without mine. If they 
want to have a better time, I suppose it’s nat- 
ural; so do men too, I suppose. But I don’t 
know as it appeals to me — to make sacrifices 
for it; it ain’t such a wonderful time —the 
best you can have!” 

This little lady was tough and technical ; 
she evidently didn’t care for great move- 
ments; she became more and more interest- 
ing to Basil Ransom, who, it is to be feared, 
had a fund of cynicism. He asked her if she 
knew his cousin, Miss Chancellor, whom he 
indicated, beside Mrs. Farrinder; she be- 
lieved, on the contrary, in wonderful times 
(she thought they were coming); she had 
plenty of sympathy, and he was sure she was 
willing to make sacrifices. 

Doctor Prance looked at her across the 
room for a moment; then she said she didn’t 
know her, but she guessed she knew others 
like her—she went to see them when they 
were sick. “She’s having a private lecture 
to herself,” Ransom remarked; whereupon 
Doctor Prance rejoined, “ Well, I guess 
she'll have to pay for it!” She appeared 
to regret her own half-dollar, and to be 
vaguely impatient of the behavior of her 
sex. Ransom became so sensible of this 
that he felt it was indelicate to allude 
further to the cause of woman, and, for a 
change, endeavored to elicit from his com- 
panion some information about the gentlemen 
present. He had given her a chance, vainly, 
to start some topic herself; but he could see 
that she had no interests beyond the re- 
searches from which, this evening, she had 
been torn, and was incapable of asking him a 
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personal question. She knew two or three of 
the gentlemen; she had seen them before at 
Miss Birdseye’s. Of course she knew princi- 
pally ladies; the time hadn’t come when a 
lady doctor was sent for by gentlemen, and 
she hoped it never would, though some peo- 
ple seemed to think that this was what lady- 
doctors were working for. She knew Mr. 
Pardon; that was the young man with the 
“‘ side-whiskers ” and the white hair; he was 
a kind of editor, and he wrote, too, “ over 
his signature ” — perhags Basil had read some 
of his works; he was under thirty, in spite of 
his white hair. He was a great deal thought 
of in magazine circles. She believed he was 
very bright — but she hadn’t read anything. 
She didn’t read much — not for amusement ; 
only the “ Transcript.” She believed Mr. Par- 
don sometimes wrote in the “ Transcript” ; 
well, she supposed he was very bright. The 
other that she knew—only shedidn’¢ know him 
(she supposed Basil would think that queer) 
—was the tall, pale gentleman, with the black 
mustache and the eye-glass. She knew him 
because she had met him in society; but she 
didn’t know him — well, because she didn’t 
want to. If he should come and speak to her 
—and he looked as if he were going to work 
round that way — she should just say to him, 
“Yes, sir,” or “No, sir,” very coldly. She 
couldn’t help it if he did think her dry ; if he 
were a little more dry, it might be better for 
him. What was the matter with him? Oh, 
she thought she had mentioned that: he was 
a mesmeric healer, he made miraculous cures. 
She didn’t believe in his system or disbelieve 
in it, one way or the other; she only knew 
that she had been called to see ladies he had 
worked on, and she found that he had made 
them lose a iot of valuable time. He talked 
to them — well, as if he didn’t know what he 
was saying. She guessed he was quite igno- 
rant of pathology, and she didn’t think he 
ought to go round taking responsibilities. 
She didn’t want to be narrow, but she thought 
a person ought to know something. She sup- 
posed Basil would think her very uplifted; 
but he had put the question to her, as she 
might say. All she could say was she didn’t 
want him to be laying his hands on any of her 
folks; it was all done with the hands — what 
wasn’t done with the tongue! Basil could see 
that Doctor Prance was irritated; that this 
extreme candor of allusion to her neighbor 
was probably not habitual to her, as a mem- 
ber of a society in which the casual expression 
of strong opinion generally produced waves 
of silence. But he blessed her irritation, for 
him it was so illuminating; and to draw 
further profit from it, he asked her who the 
young lady was with the red hair — the pretty 


one, whom he had only noticed during the 
last ten minutes. She was Miss Tarrant, the 
daughter of the healer; hadn’t she mentioned 
his name? Selah Tarrant; if he wanted to 
send for him. Doctor Prance wasn’t acquainted 
with her, beyond knowing that she was the 
mesmerist’s only child, and having heard 
something about her having some gift — she 
couldn’t remember which it was. Oh, if she 
was his child, she would be sure to have some 
gift— if it was only the gift of the g—~— 
well, she didn’t mean to say that; but a 
talent for conversation. Perhaps she could 
die and come to life again; perhaps she 
would show them her gift, as no one seemed 
inclined to do anything. Yes, she was pretty- 
appearing, but there was a certain indica- 
tion of anemia, and Doctor Prance would be 
surprised if she didn’t eat too much candy. 
Basil thought she had an engaging exterior; 
it was his private reflection, colored doubtless 
by “sectional” prejudice, that she was the 
first pretty girl he had seen in Boston. She 
was talking with some ladies at the other end 
of the room; and she had a large red fan, 
which she kept constantly in movement. She 
was not a quiet girl; she fidgeted, was rest- 
less, while she talked, and had the air of a 
person who, whatever she might be doing, 
would wish to be doing something else. If 
people watched her a good deal, she also re- 
turned their contemplation, and her charming 
eyes had several times encountered those of 
Basil Ransom. But they wandered mainly in 
the direction of Mrs. Farrinder — they lin- 
gered upon the serene solidity of the great ora- 
tress. It was easy to see that the girl admired 
this beneficent woman, and felt it a privilege 
to be near her. It was apparent, indeed, that 
she was excited by the company in which she 
found herself; a fact to be explained by a 
reference to that recent period of exile in the 
West, of which we have had a hint, and in con- 
sequence of which the present occasion may 
have seemed to her a return to intellectual 
life. Ransom secretly wished that his cousin 
— since fate was to reserve for him a cousin 
in Boston —had been more like that. 

By this time a certain agitation was per- 
ceptible; several ladies, impatient of vain de- 
lay, had left their places to appeal personally 
to Mrs. Farrinder, who was presently sur- 
rounded with sympathetic remonstrants. Miss 
Birdseye had given her up; it had been 
enough for Miss Birdseye that she should 
have said, when pressed (so far as her hostess, 
muffled in laxity, could press) on the subject 
of the general expectation, that she could 
only deliver her message to an audience 
which she felt to be partially hostile. There 
was no hostility there ; they were all only too 
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much in sympathy. “I don’t require sym- 
pathy,” she said, with a tranquil smile, to 
Olive Chancellor ; “ I am only myself; I only 
rise to the occasion, when I see prejudice, 
when I see bigotry, when I see injustice, 
when I see conservatism, massed before me 
like an army. Then L feel—TI feel as I im- 
agine Napoleon Bonaparte to have felt on 
the eve of one of his great victories. I mus? 
have unfriendly elements —I like to win them 
over.” 

Olive thought of Basil Ransom, and won- 
dered whether he would do for an unfriendly 
element. She mentioned him to Mrs. Farrin- 
der, who expressed an earnest hope that if he 
were opposed to the principles which were so 
dear to the rest of them, he might be induced 
to take the floor and testify on his own ac- 
count. “I should be so happy to answer 
him,” said Mrs. Farrinder, with supreme soft- 
ness. “I should be so glad, at any rate, to 
exchange ideas with him.” Olive felt a deep 
alarm at the idea of a public dispute between 
these two vigorous people (she had a percep- 
tion that Ransom would be vigorous), not 
because she doubted of the happy issue, but 
because she herself would be in a false posi- 
tion, as having brought the offensive young 
man, and she had a horror of false positions. 
Miss Birdseye was incapable of resentment ; 
she had invited forty people to hear Mrs. 


Farrinder speak, and now Mrs. Farrinder 
wouldn’t speak. But she had such a beauti- 


ful reason for it! There was something 
martial and heroic in her pretext, and, be- 
sides, it was so characteristic, so free, that 
Miss Birdseye was quite consoled, and wan- 
dered away, looking at her other guests 
vaguely, as if she didn’t know them from 
each other, while she mentioned to them, 
at a venture, the excuse for their disappoint- 
ment, confident, evidently, that they would 
agree with her it was very fine. “But we 
can’t pretend to be on the other side, just to 
start her up, can we?” she asked of Mr. 
Tarrant, who sat there beside his wife with 
a rather conscious but by no means com- 
placent air of isolation from the rest of the 
company. 

“Well, I don’t know—I guess we are all 
solid here,” this gentleman replied, looking 
round him with a slow, deliberate smile, 
which made his mouth enormous, developed 
two wrinkles, as long as the wings of a bat, 
on either side of it, and showed a set of big, 
even, carnivorous teeth. 

“Selah,” said his wife, laying her hand on 
the sleeve of his water-proof, “I wonder 
whether Miss Birdseye would be interested 
to hear Verena.” 

“ Well, if you mean she sings, it’s a shame 
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I haven’t got a piano,” Miss Birdseye took 
upon herself to respond. It came back to her 
that the girl had a gift. 

“She doesn’t want a piano—she doesn’t 
want anything,” Selah remarked, giving no 
apparent attention to his wife. It was a part 
of his attitude in life never to appear to be 
indebted to another person for a suggestion, 
never to be surprised or unprepared. 

“Well, I don’t know that the interest in 
singing is so general,” said Miss Birdseye, 
quite unconscious of any slackness in pre- 
paring a substitute for the entertainment that 
had failed her. 

“Tt isn’t singing, you'll see.” Mrs. Tarrant 
declared. 

“ What is it, then ?” 

Mr. Tarrant unfurled his wrinkles, showed 
his back-teeth. “ It’s inspirational.” 

Miss Birdseye gave a small, vague, un- 
skeptical laugh. “ Well, if you can guarantee 
that * 

“TI think it would be acceptable,” said 
Mrs. Tarrant; and putting up a half-gloved, 
familiar hand, she drew Miss Birdseye down 
to her, and the pair explained in alternation 
what it was their child could do. 

Meanwhile, Basil Ransom confessed to 
Doctor Prance that he was, after all, rather 
disappointed. He had expected more of a 
programme; he wanted to hear some of the 
new truths. Mrs. Farrinder, as he said, re- 
mained within her tent, and he had hoped 
not only to see these distinguished people 
but also to listen to them. 

“Well, 7 ain't disappointed,” the sturdy 
little doctress replied. “ If any question had 
been opened, I suppose I should have had to 
stay.” 

“But I presume you don’t propose to re- 
tire.” 

“ Well, I’ve got to pursue my studies some 
time. I don’t want the gentlemen doctors to 
get ahead of me.” 

“Qh, no one will ever get ahead of you, 
I’m very sure. And there is that pretty 
young lady going over to speak to Mrs. Far- 
rinder. She’s going to beg her for a speech 
— Mrs. Farrinder can’t resist that.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll just trickle out before she 
begins. Good-night, sir,” said Doctor Prance, 
who by this time had begun to appear to 
Ransom more susceptible of domestication, 
as if she had been a small forest-creature, a 
catamount or a ruffled doe, that had learned 
to stand still while you stroked it, or even to 
extend a paw. She ministered to health, and 
she was healthy herself; if his cousin could 
have been even of this type, Basil would have 
felt himself more fortunate. 

“‘ Good-night, Doctor,” he replied. “ You 
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haven’t told me, after all, your opinion of the 
capacity of the ladies.” 

“ Capacity for what ?” said Doctor Prance. 
“They’ve got a capacity for making people 
waste time. All I know is that I don’t want 
any one to tell me what a lady can do!” 
And she edged away from him softly, as if 
she had been traversing a hospital-ward, and 
presently he saw her reach the door, which, 
with the arrival of the later comers, had re- 
mained open. She stood there an instant, 
turning over the whole assembly a glance like 
the flash of a watchman’s bull’s-eye, and then 
quickly passed out. Ransom could see that 
she was impatient of the general question and 
bored with being reminded, even for the sake 
of her rights, that she was a woman — a detail 
that she was in the habit of forgetting, hav- 
ing as many rights as she had time for. It 
was certain that whatever might become of 
the movement at large, Doctor Prance’s own 
little revolution was a success. 


VII. 


Sue had no sooner left him than Olive 
Chancellor came towards him with eyes that 
seemed to say, “I don’t care whether you 
are here now or not—I’m all right!” But 
what her lips said was much more gracious ; 
she asked him if she mightn’t have the pleas- 
ure of introducing him to Mrs. Farrinder. 
Ransom consented, with a little of his South- 
ern flourish, and in a moment the lady got 
up to receive him from the midst of the 
circle that now surrounded her. It was an 
occasion for her to justify her reputation of 
an elegant manner, and it must be impar- 
tially related that she struck Ransom as hav- 
ing a dignity in conversation and a command 
of the noble style which could not have been 
surpassed by a daughter—one of the most 
accomplished, most far-descended daughters 
—of his own clime. It was as if she had 
known that he was not eager for the changes 
she advocated, and wished to show him that, 
especially to a Southerner who had bitten the 
dust, her sex could be magnanimous. This 
knowledge of his secret heresy seemed to him 
to be also in the faces of the other ladies, 
whose circumspect glances, however (for he 
had not been introduced), treated it as a pity 
rather than as a shame. He was conscious 
of all these middle-aged feminine eyes, con- 
scious of curls, rather limp, that depended 
from dusky bonnets, of heads poked forward, 
as if with a waiting, listening, familiar habit, 
of no one being very bright or gay— no one, 
at least, but that girl he had noticed before, 
who had a brilliant head, and who now 
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hovered on the edge of the conclave. He 
met her eye again; she was watching him too. 
It had been in his thought that Mrs. Farrin- 
der, to whom his cousin might have betrayed 
or misrepresented him, would perhaps defy 
him to combat, and he wondered whether he 
could pull himself together (he was extremely 
embarrassed) sufficiently to do honor to such 
a challenge. If she would fling down the 
glove on the temperance question, it seemed 
to him that it would be in him to pick it up; 
for the idea of a meddling legislation on this 
subject filled him with rage; the taste of 
liquor being good to him, and his conviction 
strong that civilization itself would be in dan- 
ger if it should fall into the power of a herd 
of vociferating women (I am but the reporter 
of his angry formu/e) to prevent a gentleman 
from taking his glass. Mrs. Farrinder proved 
to him that she had not the eagerness of in- 
security ; she asked him if he wouldn’t like to 
give the company some account of the social 
and political condition of the South. He 
begged to be excused, expressing at the same 
time a high sense of the honor done him by 
such a request, while he smiled to himself at 
the idea of his extemporizing a lecture. He 
smiled even while he suspected the meaning 
of the look Miss Chancellor gave him : “ Well, 
you are not of much account after all!” To 
talk to those people about the South — if 
they could have guessed how little he cared 
to do it! He had a passionate tenderness for 
his own country, and a sense of intimate con- 
nection with it which would have made it as 
impossible for him to take a roomful of North- 
ern fanatics into his confidence as to read 
aloud his mother’s or his mistress’s letters. 
To be quiet about the Southern land, not to 
touch her with vulgar hands, to leave her 
alone with her wounds and her memories, 
not prating in the market-place either of her 
troubles or her hopes, but waiting, as a man 
should wait, for the slow process, the sensible 
beneficence, of time — this was the desire of 
Ransom’s heart, and he was aware of how 
little it could minister to the entertainment of 
Miss Birdseye’s guests. 

“ We know so little about the women of the 
South; they are very voiceless,” Mrs. Far- 
rinder remarked. “ How much can we count 
upon them? in what numbers would they flock 
to our standard? I have been recommended 
not to lecture in the Southern cities.” 

“ Ah, madam, that was very cruel advice — 
for us!” Basil Ransom exclaimed, with gal- 
lantry. 

“ Thad a magnificent audience last spring 
in St. Louis,” a fresh young voice announced, 
over the heads of the gathered group—a 
voice which, on Basil’s turning, like every one 
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else, for an explanation, appeared to have pro- 
ceeded from the pretty girl with red hair. She 
had colored a little with the effort of making 
this declaration, and she stood there smiling 
at her listeners. 

Mrs. Farrinder bent a benignant brow upon 
her, in spite of her being, evidently, rather a 
surprise. “Oh, indeed; and your subject, my 
dear young lady ?” 

“The past history, the present condition, 
and the future prospects of our sex.” 

“ Oh, well, St. Louis—-that’s scarcely the 
South,” said one of the ladies. 

“I’m sure the young lady would have had 
equal success at Charleston or New Or- 
leans,” Basil Ransom interposed. 

“ Well, I wanted to go farther,” the girl con- 
tinued, “ but I had no friends. I have friends 
in St. Louis.” 

“You oughtn’t to want for them any- 
where,” said Mrs. Farrinder, in a manner 
which, by this time, had quite explained her 
reputation. “ I’m acquainted with the loyalty 
of St. Louis.” 

“ Well, after that, you must let me intro- 
duce Miss Tarrant; she’s perfectly dying to 
know you, Mrs. Farrinder.” These words 


emanated from one of the gentlemen, the 
young man with white hair, who had been 
mentioned to Ransom by Doctor Prance as a 
celebrated magazinist. He, too, up to this 


moment, had hovered in the background, but 
he now gently cleve the assembly (several of 
the ladies made way for him), leading in the 
daughter of the mesmerist. 

She laughed and continued to blush — her 
blush was the faintest pink; she looked very 
young and slim and fair as Mrs. Farrinder 
made way for her on the sofa which Olive 
Chancellor had quitted. “I Aave wanted to 
know you; I admire you so much; I hoped 
so you would speak to-night. It’s too lovely 
to see you, Mrs. Farrinder.” So she expressed 
herself, while the company watched the en- 
counter with a look of refreshed inanition. 
“ You don’t know who I am, of course; I’m 
just a girl who wants to thank you for all you 
have done for us. For you have spoken for 
us girls, just as much as—just as much as 
——” She hesitated now, looking about with 
enthusiastic eyes at the rest of the group, and 
meeting once more the gaze of Basil Ransom. 

“ Just as much as for the old women,” said 
Mrs. Farrinder, genially. “ You seem very 
well able to speak for yourself.” 

“She speaks so beautifully — if she would 
only make a little address,” the young man 
who had introduced her remarked. “It’s a 
new style, quite original,” he added. He 
stood there with folded arms, looking down 
at his work, the conjunction of the two ladies, 
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with a smile; and Basil Ransom, remember- 
ing what Miss Prance had told him, and en- 
lightened by his observation in New York 
of some of the sources from which news- 
papers are fed, was immediately touched by 
the conviction that he perceived in it the ma- 
terial of a paragraph. 

.“ My dear child, if you'll take the floor, I'll 
call the meeting to order,” said Mrs. Farrin- 
der. ° 

The girl looked at her with extraordinary 
candor and confidence. “If I could only 
hear you first—just to give me an atmos- 
phere.” 

“ I’ve got no atmosphere; there’s very little 
of the Indian summer about me / I deal with 
facts — hard facts,” Mrs. Farrinder replied. 
“ Have you ever heard me? If so, you know 
how crisp I am.” 

“ Heard you? I've lived on you! It’s so 
much to me to see you. Ask mother if it 
ain’t!” She had expressed herself, from the 
first word she uttered, with a p-omptness and 
assurance (“ glibness” Basil Ransom would 
have called it) which gave almost the impres- 
sion of a lesson rehearsed in advance. And 
yet there was a strange spontaneity in her 
manner, and an air of artless enthusiasm, of 
personal purity. Ifshe was theatrical, she was 
naturally theatrical. She looked up at Mrs. 
Farrinder with all her emotion in her smiling 
eyes. This lady had been the object of many 
ovations; it was familiar to her that the collec- 
tive heart of her sex had gone forth to her. 
But, visibly, she was puzzled by this unfore- 
seen embodiment of gratitude and fluency, 
and her eyes wandered over the girl with a 
certain reserve, while, within the depth of her 
eminently public manner, she asked herself 
whether Miss Tarrant were a remarkable 
young woman or only a forward minx. She 
found a response which committed her to 
neither view; she only said, “ We want the 
young — of course we want the young!” 

“Who is that charming creature?” Basil 
Ransom heard his cousin ask, in a grave, 
lowered tone, of Matthias Pardon, the young 
man who had brought Miss Tarrant forward. 
He didn’t know whether Miss Chancellor 
knew him, or whether her curiosity had pushed 
her to boldness. Ransom was near the pair, 
and had the benefit of Mr. Pardon’s answer. 

“The daughter of Doctor Tarrant, the 
mesmeric healer — Miss Verena. She’s a high- 
class speaker.” 

“What do you mean?” Olive asked. 
“ Does she give public addresses ? 

“Oh yes, she has had quite a career in the 
West. I heard her last spring at Topeka. 
They call it inspirational. I don’t know what 
it is — only it’s exquisite; so fresh and poeti- 
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cal. She has to have her father to start her 
up. It seems to pass into her.” And Mr. 
Pardon made a gesture intended to signify 
the passage. 

Olive Chancellor made no rejoinder save a 
low, impatient sigh; she transferred her atten- 
tion to the girl, who now held Mrs. Farrin- 
der’s hand in both her own, and was pleag- 
ing with her just to prelude a little. “I want 
a starting-point—I want to know where I 
am,” she said. “ Just two or three of your 
grand old thoughts.” 

Basil stepped nearer to his cousin; he re- 
marked to her that Miss Verena was very 
pretty. She turned an instant, glanced at him, 
and then said, “ Do you think so?” An in- 
stant later she added, “ How you must hate 
this place!” 

“ Oh, not now, we are going to have some 
fun,” Ransom replied, good-humoredly, if a 
trifle coarsely; and the declaration had a 
point, for Miss Birdseye at this moment reap- 
peared, followed by the mesmeric healer and 
his wife. 

“ Ah, well, I see you are drawing her out,” 
said Miss Birdseye to Mrs. Farrinder; and at 
the idea that this process had been necessary 
Basil Ransom broke into a smothered hilarity, 
a spasm which indicated that, for him, the fun 
had already begun, and procured him another 
grave glance from Miss Chancellor. Miss 
Verena seemed to him as far “out” as a 
young woman could be. “Here’s her father, 
Doctor Tarrant— he has a wonderful gift — 
and her mother—she was a daughter of 
Abraham Greenstreet.” Miss Birdseye pre- 
sented her companions; she was sure Mrs. 
Farrinder would be interested; she wouldn’t 
want to lose an opportunity, even if for her- 
self the conditions were not favorable. And 
then Miss Birdseye addressed herself to the 
company more at large, widening the circle so 
as to take in the most scattered guests, and 
evidently feeling that after all it was a relief 
that one happened to have an obscurely in- 
spired maiden on the premises when greater 
celebrities had betrayed the whimsicality of 
genius. It was a part of this whimsicality that 
Mrs. Farrinder —the reader may find it diffi- 
cult to keep pace with her variations — ap- 
peared now to have decided to utter a few of 
her thoughts, so that her hostess could elicit 
a general response to the remark that it would 
be delightful to have both the old school and 
the new. 

“Well, perhaps you'll be disappointed in 
Verena,” said Mrs. Tarrant, with an air of 
dolorous resignation to any event, and seat- 
ing herself, with her gathered mantle, on the 
edge of a chair, as if she, at least, were ready, 
whoever else might keep on talking. 


“It isn’t me, mother,” Verena rejoined, 
with soft gravity, rather detached now from 
Mrs. Farrinder, and sitting with her eyes 
fixed thoughtfully on the ground. With def.- 
erence to Mrs. Tarrant, a little more talk was 
necessary, for the young lady had as yet been 
insufficiently explained. Miss Birdseye felt 
this, but she was rather helpless about it, and 
delivered herself, with her universal familiar- 
ity, which embraced every one and every- 
thing, of a wandering, amiable tale, in which 
Abraham Greenstreet kept reappearing, in 
which Doctor Tarrant’s miraculous cures were 
specified, with all the facts wanting, and in 
which Verena’s successes in the West were 
related, not with emphasis or hyperbole, in 
which Miss Birdseye never indulged, but as 
accepted and recognized wonders, natural in 
an age of new revelations. She had heard of 
these things in detail only ten minutes be- 
fore, from the girl’s parents, but her hospi- 
table soul had needed but a moment to 
swallow and assimilate them. If her account 
of them was not very lucid, it should be said 
in excuse for her that it was impossible to 
have any idea of Verena Tarrant unless one 
had heard her, and therefore still more im- 
possible to give an idea to others. Mrs. Far- 
rinder was perceptibly irritated ; she appeared 
to have made up her mind, after her first hesi- 
tation, that the Tarrant family were fantasti- 
cal and compromising. She had bent an eye 
of coldness on Selah ang his wife—she 
might have regarded them all as a company 
of mountebanks. 

“Stand up and tell us what you have to 
say,” she remarked, with some sternness, to 
Verena, who only raised her eyes to her, 
silently now, with the same sweetness, and 
then rested them on her father. This gentle- 
man seemed to respond to an irresistible ap- 
peal; he looked round at the company with 
all his teeth, and said that these flattering al- 
lusions were not so embarrassing as they 
might otherwise be, inasmuch as any success 
that he and his daughter might have had was 
so thoroughly impersonal : he insisted on that 
word. They had just heard her say, “It is 
not me, mother,” and he and Mrs. Tarrant 
and the girl herself were all equally aware it 
was not she. It was some power outside — 
it seemed to flow through her; he couldn’t 
pretend to say why his daughter should be 
called, more than any one else. But it seemed 
as if she was called. When he just calmed 
her down by laying his hand on her a few 
moments, it seemed to come. It so happened 
that in the West it had taken the form of a 
considerable eloquence. She had certainly 
spoken with great facility to cultivated and 
high-minded audiences. She had long fol- 
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lowed with sympathy the movement for the 
liberation of her sex from every sort of bond- 
age; it had been her principal interest even 
as a child (he might mention that at the age 
of nine she had christened her favorite doll 
Eliza P. Moseley, in memory of a great pre- 
cursor whom they all reverenced), and now 
the inspiration, if he might call it so, seemed 
just to flow in that channel. The voice that 
spoke from her lips seemed to want to take 
that form. It didn’t seem as if it could take 
any other. She let it come out just as it 
would — she didn’t pretend to have any con- 
trol. They could judge for themselves whether 
the whole thing was not quite unique. That 
was why he was willing to talk about his own 
child that way, before a gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen ; it was because they took no 
credit — they felt it was a power outside. If 
Verena felt she was going to be stimulated 
that evening, he was pretty sure they would 
be interested. Only he should have to re- 
quest a few moments’ silence, while she list- 
ened for the voice. 

Several of the ladies declared that they 
should be delighted —they hoped Miss Tar- 
rant was in good trim; whereupon they were 
corrected by others, who reminded them that 
it wasn’t she,—she had nothing to do with 
it,— so her trim didn’t matter; and a gentle- 
man added that he guessed there were many 
present who had conversed with Eliza P. 
Moseley. Meanwhile, Verena, more and more 
withdrawn into herself, but perfectly undis- 
turbed by the public discussion of her mystic 
faculty, turned yet again, very prettily, to 
Mrs. Farrinder, and asked her if she wouldn’t 
strike out — just to give her courage. By this 
time Mrs. Farrinder was in a condition of 
overhanging gloom; she greeted the charm- 
ing suppliant with the frown of Juno. She 
disapproved completely of Dr. Tarrant’s little 
speech, and she had less and less disposi- 
tion to be associated with a miracle-monger. 
Abraham Greenstreet was very well. But 
Abraham Greenstreet was in his grave; and 
Eliza P. Moseley, after all, had been very 
tepid. Basil Ransom wondered whether it 
were effrontery or innocence that enabled 
Miss Tarrant to meet with such complacency 
the aloofness of the elder lady. At this mo- 
ment he heard Olive Chancellor, at his elbow, 
with the tremor of excitement in her tone, 
suddenly exclaim : “ Please begin, please begin! 
A voice, a human voice, is what we want.” 

“T’ll speak after you, and if you're a hum- 
bug, I'll expose you!” Mrs. Farrinder said. 
She was more majestic than facetious. 

“ I’m sure we are all solid, as Doctor Tar- 
rant says. I suppose we want to be quiet,” 
Miss Birdseye remarked. 


Vill. 


VERENA TARRANT got up and went to her 
father in the middle of the room; Olive 
Chancellor crossed and resumed her place 
beside Mrs. Farrinder on the sofa the girl 
had quitted ; and Miss Birdseye’s visitors, for 
the rest, settled themselves attentively in 
chairs or leaned against the bare sides of the 
parlor. Verena took her father’s hands, held 
them a moment, while she stood before him, 
not looking at him, with her eyes towards the 
company ; then, after an instant, her mother, 
rising, pushed forward, with an interesting 
sigh, the chair on which she had been sitting. 
Mrs. Tarrant was provided with another seat, 
and Verena, relinquishing her father’s grasp, 
placed herself in the chair, which Tarrant 
put in position for her. She sat there with 
closed eyes, and her father now rested his 
long, lean hands upon her head. Basil Ran- 
som watched these proceedings with much 
interest, for the girl amused and pleased him. 
She had far more color than any one there, 
for whatever brightness was to be found in 
Miss Birdseye’s rather faded and dingy hu- 
man collection had gathered itself into this 
attractive but ambiguous young person. 
There was nothing ambiguous, by the way, 
about her confederate ; Ransom simply loath- 
ed him, from the moment he opened his 
mouth; he was intensely familiar — that is, 
his type was; he was simply the detested 
carpet-bagger. He was false, cunning, vul- 
gar, ignoble; the cheapest kind of human 
product. That he should be the father of a 
delicate, pretty girl, who was apparently 
clever, too, whether she had a gift or no, this 
was an annoying, disconcerting fact. The 
white, puffy mother, with the high forehead, 
in the corner there, looked more like a lady ; 
but if she were one, it was all the more shame 
to her to have mated with such a varlet, 
Ransom said to himself, making use, as he 
did generally, of terms of opprobrium ex- 
tracted from the older English literature. He 
had seen Tarrant, or his equivalent, often be- 
fore; he had “ whipped” him, as he believed, 
controversially, again and again, at political 
meetings in blighted Southern towns during 
the horrible period of reconstruction. If Mrs. 
Farrinder had looked at Verena Tarrant as if 
she were a mountebank, there was some ex- 
cuse for it, inasmuch as the girl made much 
the same impression on Basil Ransom. He 
had never seen such an odd mixture of ele- 
ments ; she had the sweetest, most unworldly 
face, and yet, with it, an air of being on ex- 
hibition, of belonging to a troupe, of living 
in the gaslight, which pervaded even the de- 
tails of her dress, fashioned evidently with an 
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attempt at the histrionic. If she had produced 
a pair of castanets or a tambourine, he felt 
that such accessories would have been quite 
in keeping. 

Little Doctor Prance, with her hard good 
sense, had noted that she was anzmic, and 
had intimated that she was a deceiver. The 
value of her performance was yet to be 
proved, but she was certainly very pale, white 
as women are who have that shade of red 
hair; they look as if their blood had gone into 
it. There was, however, something rich in the 
fairness of this young lady; she was strong 
and supple, there was color in her lips and 
eyes, and her tresses, gathered into a com- 
plicated coil, seemed to glow with the bright- 
ness of her nature. She had curious, radiant, 
liquid eyes (their smile was a sort of reflec- 
tion, like the glisten of a gem), and though 
she was not tall, she appeared to spring up, 
and carried her head as if it reached rather 
high. 

Ransom would have thought she looked 
like an Oriental, if it were not that Orientals 
are dark; and if she had only had a goat she 
would have resembled Esmeralda, though he 
had but a vague recollection of who Es- 
meralda had been. She wore a light-brown 
dress, of a shape that struck him as fantastic, 
a yellow petticoat, and a large crimson sash 
fastened at the side; while round her neck, 
and falling low upon her flat young chest, she 
had a double chain of amber beads. It must 
be added that, in spite of her melodramatic 
appearance, there was no symptom that her 
performance, whatever it was, would be of a 
melodramatic character. She was very quiet 
now, at least (she had folded her big fan), 
and her father continued the mysterious pro- 
cess of calming her down. Ransom wondered 
whether he wouldn’t put her to sleep; for 
some minutes her eyes had remained closed ; 
he heard a lady near him, apparently familiar 
with phenomena of this class, remark that she 
was going off. As yet the exhibition was not 
exciting, though it was certainly pleasant to 
have such a pretty girl placed there before 
one, like a moving statue. Doctor Tarrant 
looked at no one as he stroked and soothed 
his daughter; his eyes wandered round the 
corner of the room, and he grinned upward, 
as if at an imaginary gallery. “Quietly — 
quietly,” he murmured, from time to time. 
“It will come, my good child, it will come. 
Just let it work —just let it gather. The 
spirit, you know ; you’ve got to let the spirit 
come out when it will.” He threw up his arms 
at moments, to rid himself of the wings of his 
long water-proof, which fell forward over his 
hands. Basil Ransom noticed all these things, 
and noticed also, opposite, the waiting face of 


his cousin, fixed, from her sofa, upon the 
closed eyes of the young prophetess. He grew 
more impatient at last, not of the delay of the 
edifying voice (though some time had elapsed), 
but of Tarrant’s grotesque manipulations, 
which he resented as much as if he himself 
had felt their touch, and which seemed a dis- 
honor to the passive maiden. They made him 
nervous, they made him angry, and it was 
only afterwards that he asked himself wherein 
they concerned him, and whether even a car- 
pet-bagger hadn’t aright to do what he pleased 
with his daughter. It was a relief to him when 
Verena got up from her chair, with 4 move- 
ment which made Tarrant drop into the back- 
ground as if his part were now quite over. 
She stood there with a face quite serious and 
sightless ; then, after a short further delay, she 
began to speak. 

She began incoherently, almost inaudibly, 
as if she were talking in a dream. Ransom 
couldn’t understand her ; he thought it very 
queer, and wondered what Doctor Prance 
would have said. “ She’s just arranging her 
ideas and trying to get in report; she’ll come 
out all right.” This remark he heard dropped 
in a low tone by the mesmeric healer; “ in re- 
port” was apparently Tarrant’s version of ev 
rapport. His prophecy was verified, and 
Verena did come out, after a little ; she came 
out with a great deal of sweetness — with a 
very quaint and peculiar effect. She pro- 
ceeded slowly, cautiously, as if she were list- 
ening for the prompter, catching, one by one, 
certain phrases that were whispered to her a 
great distance off, behind the scenes of the 
world. Then memory, or inspiration, returned 
to her, and presently she was in possession of 
her part. She played it with extraordinary 
simplicity and grace; at the end of ten min- 
utes Ransom became aware that the whole 
audience — Mrs. Farrinder, Miss Chancellor, 
and the tough subject from Mississippi— 
were under the charm. I speak of ten min- 
utes, but to tell the truth the young man lost 
all sense of time. He wondered afterwards 
how long she had spoken; then he counted 
that her strange, sweet, crude, absurd, en- 
chanting improvisation must have lasted half 
an hour. It was not what she said ; he didn’t 
care for that, he scarcely understood it; he 
could only see that it was all about the gen- 
tleness and goodness of women, and how, 
during the long ages of history, they had been 
trampled under the iron heel of man. It was 
about their equality — perhaps even (he was 
not definitely conscious) about their superior- 
ity. It was about their day having come at 
last, about the universal sisterhood, about 
their duty to themselves and to each other. It 
was about such matters as these, and Basil 
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Ransom was delighted to observe that such 
matters as these didn’t spoil it. The effect 
was not in what she said, though she said 
some such pretty things, but in the picture 
and figure of the half-bedizened damsel 
(playing, now again, with her red fan), the 
palpable freshness and purity of the little 
effort. When she had gained confidence she 
opened her eyes, and their shining softness 
was half the effect of her discourse. It was 
full of school-girl phrases, of patches of re- 
membered eloquence, of childish lapses of 
logic, of flights of fancy which might indeed 
have had success at Topeka; but Ransom 
thought that if it had been much worse it 
would have been quite as good, for the argu- 
ment, the doctrine, had absolutely nothing to 
do with it. It was simply an intensely per- 
sonal exhibition, and the person making it 
happened to be fascinating. She might have 
offended the taste of certain people — Ransom 
could imagine that there were other Boston 
circles in which she would be thought pert; 
but for himself, all he could feel was that to 
his starved senses she irresistibly appealed. 
He was the stiffest of conservatives, and his 
mind was steeled against the inanities she 
uttered —the rights and wrongs of women, 
the equality of the sexes, the hysterics of con- 
ventions, the further stultification of the suf- 
frage, the prospect of conscript mothers in the 
national Senate. It made no difference; she 
didn’t mean it, she didn’t know what she 
meant, she had been stuffed with this trash by 
her father, and she was neither more nor less 
willing to say it than to say anything else; 
for the necessity of her nature was not to 
make converts to a ridiculous cause, but to 
emit those charming notes of her voice, to 
stand in those free young attitudes, to shake 
her braided locks like a naiad rising from the 
waves, to please every one who came near 
her, and to be happy that she pleased. I 
know not whether Ransom was aware of the 
bearings of this interpretation, which attrib- 
uted to Miss Tarrant a singular hollowness 
of character; he contented himself with be- 
lieving that she was as innocent as she was 
lovely, and with regarding her as a vocalist of 
exquisite faculty, condemned to sing bad 
music. How prettily, indeed, she made some 
of it sound! 

“Of course I only speak to women— to 
my own dear sisters; I don’t speak to men, 
for I don’t expect them to like what I say. 
They pretend to admire us very much, but I 
should like them to admire us a little less and 
to trust us a little more. I don’t know what 
we have ever done to them that they should 
keep us out of everything. We have trusted 
them too much, and I think the time has 
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come now for us to judge them, and say that 
by keeping us out we don’t think they have 
done so well. When I look around me at the 
world, and at the state that men have brought 
it to, I confess I say to myself, ‘ Well, if 
women had fixed it this way I should like to 
know what they would think of it!’ When I 
see the dreadful misery of mankind, and think 
of the suffering of which at any hour, at any 
moment, the world is full, I say that if this 
is the best they can do by themselves, they 
had better let us come in a little and see what 
we can do. We couldn’t possibly make it 
worse, could we? If we had done only this, 
we shouldn’t boast of it. Poverty, and igno- 
rance, and crime, disease,and wickedness, and 
wars! Wars, always more wars, and always 
more and more. Blood, blood—the world is 
drenched with blood! To kill each other, with 
all sorts of expensive and perfected instru- 
ments, that is the most brilliant thing they 
have been able to invent. It seems to me that 
we might stop it, we might invent something 
better. ‘The cruelty—the cruelty; there is so 
much, so much! Why shouldn’t tenderness 
come in? Why should our woman’s hearts be 
so full of it, and all so wasted and withered, 
while armies and prisons and helpless mise- 
ries grow greater all the while? I am only a 
girl, a simple American girl, and of course I 
haven’t seen much, and there is a great deal 
of life that 1 don’t know anything about. But 
there are some things I feel — it seems to me 
as if I had been born to feel them; they are 
in my ears in the stillness of the night and be- 
fore my face in the visions of the darkness. It 
is what the great sisterhood of women might 
do if they should all join hands, and lift up 
their voices above the brutal uproar of the 
world, in which it is so hard for the plea of 
mercy or of justice, the moan of weakness and 
suffering, to be heard. We should quench it, 
we should make it still, and the sound of our 
lips would become the voice of universal 
peace! For this we must trust one another, 
we must be true and gentle and kind. We 
must remember that the world is ours too, 
ours — little as we have ever had to say about 
anything ! — and that the question is mot yet 
definitely settled whether it shall be a place 
of injustice or a place of love!” 

It was with this that the young lady fin- 
ished her harangue, which was not followed 
by her sinking exhausted into her chair or by 
any of the traces of a labored climax. She 
only turned away slowly towards her mother, 
smiling over her shoulder at the whole room, 
as if it had been a single person, without a 
flush in her whiteness, or the need of drawing 
a longer breath. The performance had evi- 
dently been very easy to her, and there might 
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have been a kind of impertinence in her air of 
not having suffered from an exertion which 
had wrought so powerfully on every one else. 
Ransom broke into a genial laugh, which he 
instantly swallowed again, at the sweet gro- 
tesqueness of this virginal creature’s standing 
up before a company of middle-aged people to 
talk to them about “love,” the note on which 
she had closed her harangue. It was the most 
charming touch in the whole thing, and the 
most vivid proof of her ,innocence. She had 
had immense success, and Mrs. Tarrant, as 
she took her into her arms and kissed her, was 
certainly able to feel that the audience was 
not disappointed. They were exceedingly af- 
fected; they broke into exclamations and 
murmurs. Selah ‘Tarrant went on conversing 
ostentatiously with his neighbors, slowly twirl- 
ing his long thumbs and looking up at the 
cornice again, as if there could be nothing in 
the brilliant manner in which his daughter had 
acquitted herself to surprise Aim, who had 
heard her when she was still more remark- 
able, and who, moreover, remembered that 
the affair was so impersonal. Miss Birdseye 
looked round at the company with dim exul- 
tation; her large mild cheeks were shining 
with unwiped tears. Young Mr. Pardon re- 
marked, in Ransom’s hearing, that he knew 
parties who, if they had been present, would 
want to engage Miss Verena at a high figure 
for the winter campaign. And Ransom heard 
him add in a lower tone: “ There’s money for 
some one in that girl; you see if she don’t 
have quite a run!” As for our Mississippian, 
he kept his agreeable sensation for himself, 
only wondering whether he might not ask 
Miss Birdseye to present him to the heroine 
of the evening. Not immediately, of course, 
for the young man mingled with his Southern 
pride a shyness which often served all the 
purpose of humility. He was aware how much 
he was an outsider in such a house as that, 
and he was ready to wait for his coveted 
satisfaction till the others, who all hung to- 
gether, should have given her the assurance 
of an approval which she would value, natu- 
rally, more than anything he could say to her. 
This episode had given animation to the as- 
sembly ; a certain gayety, even, expressed in 
a higher pitch of conversation, seemed to float 
in the heated air. People circulated more 
freely, and Verena Tarrant was presently 
hidden from Ransom’s sight by the close- 
pressed ranks of the new friends she had made. 
“ Well, I never heard it put ¢4a¢ way!” Ran- 
som heard one of the ladies exclaim ; to which 
another replied that she wondered one of their 
bright women hadn’t thought of it before. 
“Well, it zs a gift, and no mistake,” and 
“ Well, they may call it what they please, it’s 


a pleasure to listen to it”—these genial 
tributes fell from the lips of a pair of ruminat- 
ing gentlemen. It was affirmed within Ran- 
som’s hearing that if they had a few more like 
that the matter would soon be fixed; and it 
was rejoined that they couldn’t expect to have 
a great many —the style was so peculiar. It 
was generally admitted that the style was pe- 
culiar, but Miss Tarrant’s peculiarity was the 
explanation of her success. 


1X. 


Ransom approached Mrs. Farrinder again, 
who had remained on her sofa with Olive 
Chancellor; and as she turned her face to 
him, he saw that she had felt the universal 
contagion. Her keen eye sparkled, there was 
a flush on her matronly cheek, and she had 
evidently made up her mind what line to 
take. Olive Chancellor sat motionless; her 
eyes were fixed on the floor with the rigid, 
alarmed expression of her moments of nerv- 
ous diffidence ; she gave no sign of observing 
her kinsman’s approach. He said something 
to Mrs. Farrinder, something that imperfectly 
represented his admiration of Verena; and 
this lady replied with dignity that it was no 
wonder that the girl spoke so well, she spoke 
in such a good cause. “ She is very graceful, 
has a fine command of language ; her father 
says it’s a natural gift.” Ransom saw that he 
should not in the least discover Mrs. Farrin- 
der’s real opinion, and her dissimulation 
added to his impression that she was a wo- 
man with a policy. It was none of his busi- 
ness whether in her heart she thought Verena 
a parrot or a genius; it was perceptible to 
him that she saw she would be effective, 
would help the cause. He stood almost ap- 
palled for a moment, as he said to himself 
that she would take her up and the girl 
would be ruined, would force her note and 
become a screamer. But he quickly dodged 
this vision, taking refuge in a mechanical ap- 
peal to his cousin, of whom he inquired how 
she liked Miss Verena. Olive made no an- 
swer; her head remained averted, she bored 
the carpet with her conscious eyes. Mrs. 
Farrinder glanced at her askance, and then 
said to Ransom, serenely : 

“You praise the grace of your Southern 
ladies, but you have had to come North to 
see a human gazelle. Miss Tarrant is of the 
best New England stock—what / call the 
best !” 

“I’m sure, from what I have seen of the 
Boston ladies, no manifestation of grace can 
excite my surprise,” Ransom rejoined, look- 
ing, with his smile, at his cousin. 
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“She has been powerfully affected,” Mrs. 
Farrinder explained, very slightly dropping 
her voice, as Olive, apparently, still remained 
deaf. 

Miss Birdseye drew near at this moment ; 
she wanted to know if Mrs. Farrinder didn’t 
want to express some acknowledgment, on 
the part of the company at large, for the real 
stimulus Miss Tarrant had given them. Mrs. 
Farrinder said: Oh, yes, she would speak 
now with pleasure; only she must have a 
glass of water first. Miss Birdseye replied 
that there was some coming in a moment; 
one of the ladies had asked for it, and Mr. 
Pardon had just stepped down to draw some. 
Basil took advantage of this intermission to 
ask Miss Birdseye if she would give him the 
great privilege of an introduction to Miss 
Verena. “ Mrs. Farrinder will thank her for 
the company,” he said, laughing, “ but she 
won’t thank her for me.” 

Miss Birdseye manifested the greatest dis- 
position to oblige him; she was so glad he 
had been impressed. She was proceeding to 
lead him toward Miss Tarrant when Olive 
Chancellor rose abruptly from her chair and 
laid her hand, with an arresting movement, 
on the arm of her hostess. She explained to 
her that she must go, that she was not very 
well, that her carriage was there; also that 
she hoped Miss Birdseye, if it was not asking 
too much, would accompany her to the door. 

“Well, you are impressed too,” said Miss 
Birdseye, looking at her philosophically. “ It 
seems as if no one had escaped.” 

Ransom was disappointed ; he saw he was 
going to be taken away, and, before he could 
suppress it, an exclamation burst from his 
lips—the first exclamation he could think 
of that would perhaps check his cousin’s re- 
treat: “Ah, Miss Olive, are you going to give 
up Mrs. Farrinder ?” 

At this Miss Olive looked at him, showed 
him an extraordinary face, a face he scarcely 
understood or even recognized. It was por- 
tentously grave, the eyes were enlarged, there 
was a red spot in each of the cheeks, and, as 
directed to him, a quick, piercing question, a 
kind of leaping challenge, in the whole ex- 
pression. He could only answer this sudden 
gleam with a stare, and wonder afresh what 
trick his Northern kinswoman was destined to 
play him. Impressed too? He should think 
he had been! Mrs. Farrinder, who was de- 
cidedly a woman of the world, came to his 
assistance, or to Miss Chancellor’s, and said 
she hoped very much Olive wouldn’t stay — 
she felt these things too much. “ If you stay, 
I won’t speak,” she added; “I should upset 
you altogether.” And then she continued, 
tenderly, for so preponderantly intellectual a 
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nature: “ When women feel as you do, how 
can I doubt that we shall come out all right ?” 

“ Oh, we shall come out all right, I guess,” 
murmured Miss Birdseye. 

“ But you must remember Beacon street,” 
Mrs. Farrinder subjoined. “ You must take 
advantage of your position — you must wake 
up the Back Bay!” 

“T’m sick of the Back Bay!” said Olive 
fiercely ; and she passed to the door with Miss 
Birdseye, bidding good-bye to no one. She 
was so agitated ‘hat, evidently, she couldn’t 
trust herself, and there was nothing fer Ran- 
som but to follow. At the door of the room, 
however, he was checked by a sudden pause 
on the part of the two ladies. Olive stopped 
and stood there hesitating. She looked round 
the room and spied out Verena, where she 
sat with her mother, the center of a gratified 
group ; then, throwing back her head with an 
air of decision, she crossed over to her. Ran- 
som said to himself that now, perhaps, was 
his chance, and he quickly accompanied Miss 
Chancellor. The little knot of reformers 
watched her as she arrived; their faces ex- 
pressed a suspicion of her social importance, 
mingled with conscientious scruples as to 
whether it was right to recognize it. Verena 
Tarrant saw that she was the object of this 
manifestation, and she got up to meet the 
lady whose approach was so full of point. 
Ransom perceived, however, or thought he 
perceived, that she recognized nothing ; she 
had no suspicions of social importance. Yet 
she smiled with all her radiance, as she looked 
from Miss Chancellor to him ; smiled because 
she.liked to smile, to please, to feel her suc- 
cess —or was it because she was a perfect 
little actress, and this was part of her training ? 
She took the hand that Olive put out to her; 
the others, rather solemnly, sat looking up 
from their chairs. 

“You don’t know me, but I want to know 
you,” Olive said. “I can’t thank you now. 
Will you come and see me?” 

“Oh, yes; where do you live?” Verena 
answered, in the tone of a girl for whom an in- 
vitation (she hadn’t so many) was always an 
invitation. 

Miss Chancellor syllabled her address, and 
Mrs. Tarrant came forward, smiling. “ I know 
about you, Miss Chancellor. I guess your 
father knew my father— Mr. Greenstreet. 
Verena will be very glad to visit you. We 
shall be very happy to see you in our home.” 

Basil Ransom, while the mother spoke, 
wanted to say something to the daughter, 
who stood there so near him, but he could 
think of nothing that would do ; certain words 
that came to him, his Mississippi phrases, 
seemed patronizing and heavy. Besides, he 
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didn’t wish to assent to what she had said; 
he wished simply to tell her she was delight- 
ful, and it was difficult to mark that differ- 
ence. So he only smiled at her in silence, 
and she smiled back at him —a smile that 
seemed to him quite for himself. 

“ Where do you live?” Olive asked; and 
Mrs. Tarrant replied that they lived at Cam- 
bridge, and that the horse-cars passed just 
near their door. Whereupon Olive insisted, 
“Will you come very soon?” and Verena 
said, Oh yes, she would come very soon, and 
repeated the number in Charles street, to show 
that she had taken heed of it. This was done 
with child-like good faith. Ransom saw that 
she would come and see any one who would 
ask her like that, and he regretted for a min- 
ute that he was not a Boston lady, so that he 
might extend to hersuch an invitation. Olive 
Chancellor held her hand a moment longer, 
looked at her in farewell, and then, saying, 
“Come, Mr. Ransom,” drew him out of the 
room. In the hall they met Mr. Pardon, 
coming up from the lower regions with a jug 
of water and a tumbler. Miss Chancellor's 
hackney-coach was there, and when Basil 
had put her into it she said to him that she 
wouldn’t trouble him to drive with her — his 
hotel was not near Charles street. He had so 
little desire to sit by her side — he wanted to 
smoke — that it was only after the vehicle 
had rolled off that he reflected upon her cool- 
ness, and asked himself why the deuce she 
had brought him away. She was a very odd 
cousin, was this Boston cousin of his. He 
stood there a moment, looking at the light in 
Miss Birdseye’s windows and greatly minded 
to reénter the house. Now he might speak 
to the girl. But he contented himself with 
the memory of her smile, and turned away 
with a sense of relief, after all, at having got 
out of such wild company, as well as with (in 
a different order) a vulgar consciousness of 
being very thirsty. 


xX. 


VERENA TARRANT came in the very next 
day from Cambridge to Charles street; that 
quarter of Boston is in direct communication 
with the academic suburb. It hardly seemed 
direct to poor Verena, perhaps, who; in the 
crowded street-car which deposited her finally 
at Miss Chancellor’s door, had to stand up 
all the way, half suspended by a leathern 
strap from the glazed roof of the stifling 
vehicle, like some blooming cluster dangling 
in a hot-house. She was used, however, to 
these perpendicular journeys, and though, as 
we have seen, she was not inclined to accept 
without question the social arrangements of 


her time, it never would have occurred to her 
to criticise the railways of her native land. 
The promptness of her visit to Olive Chan- 
cellor had been an-idea of her mother’s, and 
Verena listened open-eyed while this lady, 
in the seclusion of the little house in Cam- 
bridge, while Selah Tarrant was “off,” as they 
said, with his patients, sketched out a line of 
conduct for her. The girl was both submissive 
and unworldly, and she listened to her moth- 
er’s enumeration of the possible advantages 
of an intimacy with Miss Chancellor as she 
would have listened to any other fairy tale. 
It was still a part of the fairy tale when 
this zealous parent put on with her own 
hands Verena’s smart hat and feather, but- 
toned her little jacket (the buttons were im- 
mense, and of gilt), and presented her with 
twenty cents to pay her car-fare. 

There was never any knowing in advance 
how Mrs. Tarrant would take a thing, and 
even Verena, who, filially, was much less argu- 
mentative than in her civic and, as it were, 
public capacity, had a perception that her 
mother was queer. She was queer, indeed —a 
flaccid, relaxed, unheaJthy, whimsical woman, 
who still had a capacity to cling. What she 
clung to was “society,” and a position in 
the world which a secret whisper told her 
she had never had, and a voice more audible 
reminded her she was in danger of losing. To 
keep it, to recover it, to reconsecrate it, was 
the ambition of her heart ; this was one of the 
many reasons why Providence had judged 
her worthy of having so wonderful a child. 
Verena was born not only to lead their com- 
mon sex out of bondage, but to remodel a 
visiting-list which bulged and contracted in 
the wrong places, like a country-made gar- 
ment. As the daughter of Abraham Green- 
street, Mrs. Tarrant had passed her youth in 
the first Abolitionist circles, and she was aware 
how much such a prospect was clouded by 
her union with a young man who had begun 
life as an itinerant vender of lead-pencils (he 
had called at Mr. Greenstreet’s door in the 
exercise of this function), had afterwards been 
for a while a member of the celebrated Cayuga 
community, where there were no wives, or 
no husbands, or something of that sort (Mrs. 
Tarrant could never remember), and had still 
later (though before the development of the 
healing faculty) achieved distinction in the 
spiritualistic world. (He was an extraordina- 
rily favored medium, only he had had to stop 
for reasons of which Mrs. Tarrant possessed 
her version.) Even in a society much occu- 
pied with the effacement of prejudice there 
had been certain dim presumptions against 
this versatile being, who naturally had not 
wanted arts to ingratiate himself with Miss 
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Greenstreet, her eyes, like his own, being 
fixed exclusively on the future. The young 
couple (he was considerably her elder) had 
gazed on the future together until they found 
that the past had completely forsaken them, 
* and that the present offered but a slender 
foot-hold. Mrs. Tarrant, in other words, in- 
curred the displeasure of her family, who gave 
her husband to understand that, much as they 
desired to remove the shackles from the 
slave, there were kinds of behavior which 
struck them as too unfettered. These had 
prevailed, to their thinking, at Cayuga, and 
they naturally felt it was no use for him to 
say that his residence there had been (for 
him—the community still existed) but a 
momentary episode, imasmuch as there was 
little more to be urged for the spiritual picnics 
and vegetarian camp-meetings in which the 
discountenanced pair now sought consolation. 

Such were the narrow views of people 
hitherto supposed capable of opening their 
hearts to all salutary novelties, but now put to 
a genuine test, as Mrs. Tarrant felt. Her hus- 
band’s tastes rubbed off on her soft, moist, 
moral surface, and the couple lived in an 
atmosphere of novelty, in which, occasionally, 
the accommodating wife encountered the 
fresh sensation of being in want of her dinner. 
Her father died, leaving, after all, very little 
money ; he had spent his modest fortune upon 
the blacks. Selah Tarrant and his companion 
had strange adventures; she found herself 
completely enrolled in the great irregular 
army of nostrum-mongers, domiciled in hu- 
manitary Bohemia. It absorbed her like a 
social swamp; she sank into it a little more 
every day, without measuring the inches of 
her descent. Now she stood there up to her 
chin; it may probably be said of her that she 
had touched bottom. When she went to Miss 
Birdseye’s it seemed to her that she reéntered 
society. The door that admitted her was not 
the door that admitted some of the others (she 
should never forget the tipped-up nose of Mrs. 
Farrinder), and the superior portal remained 
ajar, disclosing possible vistas. She had lived 
with long-haired men and short-haired wo- 
men, she had contributed a flexible faith and 
an irremediable want of funds to a dozen 
social experimenters, she had partaken of the 
comfort of a hundred religions, had followed 
innumerable dietary reforms, chiefly of the 
negative order, and had gone of an evening 
to a séance or a lecture as regularly as she 
had eaten her supper. Her husband always 
had tickets for lectures; in moments of irri- 
tation at the want of a certain sequence in 
their career, she had remarked to him that it 
was the only thing he did have. The memory 
of all the winter nights they had tramped 
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through the slush (the tickets, alas! were not 
car-tickets) to hear Mrs. Ada T. P. Foat dis- 
course on the “ Summer-land,” came back to 
her with bitterness. Selah was quite enthu- 
siastic at one time about Mrs. Foat, and it was 
his wife’s belief that he had been “ associated” 
with her (that was Selah’s expression in re- 
ferring to such episodes) at Cayuga. The 
poor woman, matrimonially, had a great deal 
to put up with ; it took, at moments, all her 
belief in his genius to sustain her. She knew 
that he was very magnetic (that, in fact,.was 
his genius), and she felt that it was his mag- 
netism that held her to him. He had carried 
her through things where she really didn’t 
know what to think; there were moments 
when she suspected that she had lost the 
strong moral sense for which the Greenstreets 
were always so celebrated. 

Of course a woman who had had the bad 
taste to marry Selah Tarrant would not have 
veen likely under any circumstances to pos- 
sess a very straight judgment; but there is no 
doubt that this poor lady had grown dread- 
fully limp. She had blinked and compromised 
and shuffled ; she asked herself whether, after 
all, it was any more than natural that she 
should have wanted to help her husband, in 
those exciting days of his mediumship, when 
the table, sometimes, wouldn’t rise from the 
ground, the sofa wouldn’t float through the 
air, and the soft hand of a lost loved one was 
not so alert as it might have been to visit the 
circle. Mrs. Tarrant’s hand was soft enough 
for the most supernatural effect, and she con- 
soled her conscience on such occasions by 
reflecting that she ministered to a belief in 
immortality. She was glad, somehow, for 
Verena’s sake, that they had emerged from 
the phase of spirit-intercourse ; her ambition 
for her daughter took another form than de- 
siring that she, too, should minister to a belief 
in immortality. Yet among Mrs. Tarrant’s 
multifarious memories these reminiscences of 
the darkened room, the waiting circle, the lit- 
tle taps on table and wall, the little touches on 
cheek and foot, the music in the air, the rain 
of flowers, the sense of something myste- 
riously flitting were most tenderly cherished. 
She hated her husband for having magnetized 
her so that she consented to certain things, 
and even did them, the thought of which to- 
day would suddenly make her face burn; 
hated him for the manner in which, somehow, 
as she felt, he had lowered her social tone ; 
yet at the same time she admired him for an 
impudence so consummate that it had ended 
(in the face of mortifications, exposures, fail- 
ures, all the misery of a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence) by imposing itself on her as a kind of 
infallibility. She knew he was an awful hum- 
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bug, and yet her knowledge had this imper- 
fection, that he had never confessed it—a fact 
that was really grand when one thought of 
his opportunities for doing so. He had never 
allowed that he wasn’t straight ; the pair had 
so often been in the position of the two augurs 
behind the altar, and yet he had never given 
her a glance that the whole circle mightn’t 
have observed. Even in the privacy of do- 
mestic intercourse he had phrases, excuses, 
explanations, ways of putting things, which, as 
she. felt, were too sublime for just herself; 
they were pitched, as Selah’s nature was 
pitched, altogether in the key of public life. 
So it had come to pass, in her distended 
and demoralized conscience, that with all the 
things she despised in her life and all the 
things she rather liked, between being worn 
out with her husband’s inability to earn.a 
living and a kind of terror of his consistency 
(he had a theory that they lived delightfully), 
it happened, I say, that the only very definite 
criticism she made of him to-day was that he 
didn’t know how to speak. That was where 
the shoe pinched — that was where Selah was 
slim. He couldn’t hold the attention of an 
audience, he was not acceptable as a lecturer. 
He had plenty of thoughts, but it seemed 
as if he couldn? fit them into each other. 
Public speaking had been a Greenstreet tra- 
dition, and if Mrs. Tarrant had been asked 
whether in her younger years she had ever 
supposed she should marry a mesmeric healer, 
shé would have replied: “ Well, I never 
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thought I should marry a gentleman who 
would be silent on the platform!” This was 
her most general humiliation ; it included and 
exceeded every other, and it was a poor con- 
solation that Selah possessed as a substitute 
—his career as a healer, to speak of none 
other, was there to prove it — the eloquence 
of the hand. The Greenstreets had never set 
much store on manual activity; they believed 
in the influence of the lips. It may be imag- 
ined, therefore, with what exultation, as time 
went on, Mrs. Tarrant found herself the 
mother of an inspired maiden, a young lady 
from whose lips eloquence flowed in streams, 
The Greenstreet tradition would not perish, 
and the dry places of her life would, perhaps, 
be plentifully watered. It must be added 
that, of late, this sandy surface had been irri- 
gated, in moderation, from another source. 
Since Selah had addicted himself to the mes- 
meric mystery, their home had been a little 
more what the home of a Greenstreet should 
be. He had “considerable many” patients, 
he got about two dollars a sitting, and he had 
effected some most gratifying cures. A lady 
in Cambridge had been so much indebted to 
him that she had recently persuaded them to 
take a house near her, in order that Doctor 
Tarrant might drop in at any time. He 
availed himself of this convenience,—they 
had taken so many houses that another, more 
or less, didn’t matter,— and Mrs. Tarrant be- 
gan to feel as if they really had “ struck” 
something. 


Henry James, 
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IV. 


THE PLANETS AND THE MOON. 


WHEN we look up at the heavens, we see, 
if we watch through the night, the host of 
stars rising in the east and passing above us 
to sink in the west, always at the same dis- 
tance and in unchanging order, each seeming 
a point of light as feeble as the glow-worm’s 
shine in the meadow over which they are ris- 
ing, each flickering as though the evening 
wind would blow it out. The infant stretches 
out its hand to grasp the Pleiades, but when 
the child has become an old man the “ seven 
stars” are still there unchanged, dim only in 
his aged sight, and proving themselves the en- 
during substance, while it is his own life which 
has gone, as the shine of the glow-worm in 
the night. They were there just the same a 
hundred generations ago, before the Pyramids 


were built, and they will tremble there still 
when the Pyramids have been worn down 
to dust with the blowing of the desert sand 
against their granite sides. They watched 
the earth grow fit for man, long before man 
came, and they will doubtless be shining on 
when our poor human race itself has disap- 
peared from the surface of this planet. 
Probably there is no one of us who has not 
felt this solemn sense of their almost infinite 
duration as compared with his own little portion 
of time, and it would be a worthy subject for our 
thought if we could study them in the light that 
the new astronomy sheds for us on their nature. 
But I must here confine myself to the de- 
scription of but a few of their number, and 
speak, not of the infinite multitude and variety 
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FIG. 1.—SATURN. (FROM A DRAWING BY TROUVELOT, BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS.) 


of stars, each a self-shining sun, but only of 
those which move close at hand; for it is not 
true of quite all that they keep at the same 
distance and order. 

Of the whole celestial army which the 
naked eye watches, there are five stars which 
do change their places in the ranks, and 
these change in an irregular and capricious 
manner, going about among the others, 
now forward and now back, as if lost and 
wandering through the sky. These wander- 
ers were long since known by distinct 
names, as Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, and believed to be nearer than the 
others; and they are, in fact, companions to 
the earth and fed like it by the warmth of our 
sun, and like the moon are visible by the 
sunlight which they reflect to us. With the 
earliest use of the telescope, it was found that 
while the other stars remained in it mere 
points of light as before, these became mag- 
nified into disks on which markings were 
visible, and the markings have been found 
with our modern instruments, in one case at 
least, to take the appearance of oceans and 
snow-capped continents and islands. These, 
then, are not uninhabitable self-shining suns, 
but worlds, vivified from the same fount of 
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energy that supplies us, and the possible 
abode of creatures like ourselves. 

“ Properly speaking,” it is said, “ man is the 
only subject of interest to man”; and if we 
have cared to study the uninhabitable sun 
because all that goes on there is found to be 
so intimately related to us, it is surely a rea- 
sonable curiosity which prompts the question 
so often heard as to the presence of life on 
these neighbor worlds, where it seems at least 
not impossible that life should exist. Even 
the very little we can say in answer to this 
question will always be interesting, but we 
must regretfully admit at the outset that it 
is but little, and that with some planets, like 
Mercury and Venus, the great telescopes of 
modern times cannot do much more than 
those of Galileo, with which our new astron- 
omy had its beginning. 

Let us leave these, then, and pass out to the 
confines of the planetary system, where we may 
employ our telescopes to better advantage. 

The outer planets, Neptune and Uranus, 
remain pale disks in the most powerful instru- 
ments, the first attended by a single moon, 
the second by four, barely visible ; and there 
is so very little yet known about their physical 
features, that we shall do better to give our 
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FIG. 2.— THE EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE AT WASHINGTON. 


attention to one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the whole heavens — the planet Saturn, 
on which we can at any rate see enough to 
arouse a lively curiosity to know more. 

When Galileo first turned his glass on 
Saturn, he saw, as he thought, that it con- 
sisted of three spheres close together, the 
middle one being the largest. He was not 
quite sure of the fact, and was in a dilemma 
between his desire to wait longer for further 
observation, and his fear that some other ob- 
server might announce the discovery if he 
hesitated. To combine these incompatibles— 
to announce it so as to secure the priority, 
and yet not announce it till he was ready — 
might seem to present as great a difficulty as 
the discovery itself; but Galileo solved this, 
as we may remember, by writing it in the 
sentence, “ Altissimum planetam tergeminum 
observavi” (“I have observed the highest 
planet to be triple”), and then throwing it 
(in the printer’s phrase) “into pi,” or jum- 
bling the letters, which made the sentence into 
the monstrous word 


SMAJSMRMJLMEPOETALEVNJPVNENVGTTAVJRAS, 


and publishing ‘Ais, which contained his dis- 
covery, but under lock and key. He had rea- 


son to congratulate himself on his 
prudence, for within two years two 
of the supposed bodies disappeared, 
leaving only one. This was in 1612, 
and for nearly fifty years Saturn con 
tinued to all astronomers the enigma 
which it was to Galileo, till in 1656 
it was finally made clear that it was 
surrounded by a thin flat ring, which 
when seen fully gave rise to the first 
appearance in Galileo’s small tele- 
scope, and when seen edgewise dis 
appeared from its view altogether. 
Everything in this part of our work 
depends on the power of the tele- 
scope we employ, and in describing 
the modern means of observation 
we pass over two centuries of slow 
advance, each decade of which has 
marked some progress in the instru- 
ment, to one of its completest types, 
in the great equatorial at Washing- 
ton, shown in Fig. 2. 

The revolving dome above, the 
great tube beneath, its massive piers, 
and all its accessories are only means 
to carry and direct the great lens at 
the further end, which acts the part 
of the lens in our own eye, and 
forms the image of the thing to be 
looked at. Galileo’s original lens 
was a single piece of glass, rather 
smaller than that of. our common 
spectacles ; but the lens here is composed of 
two pieces, each twenty-six inches in diameter, 
and collects as much light asa human eye would 
do if over two feet across. But this is useless if 
the lens is not shaped with such precision as to 
send every ray to its proper place at the eye- 
piece, nearly thirty-five feet away ; and, in fact, 
the shape given its surface by the skillful hands 
of the Messrs. Clark, who made it, is so ex- 
quisitely exact that all the light of a star 
gathered by this great surface is packed at 
the distant focus into a circle very much 
smaller than that made by the dot on this /, 
—a thing we might call incredible were it 
not certain. It is with instruments of such 
accuracy that astronomy now works, and it 
is with this particular one that some of the 
observations we are going to describe have 
been made. 

In all the heavens there is no more won- 
derful object than Saturn, for it preserves to 
us an apparent type of the plan on which all 
the worlds were originally made. Let us look 
at it in this study by Trouvelot (Fig. 1). 
The planet, we must remember, is a globe 
nearly seventy thousand miles in diameter, 
and the outermost ring is over one hundred 
and fifty thousand miles across, so that the 
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proportionate size of our earth would be over- 
represented here by a pea laid on the engrav- 
ing. The belts on the globe show delicate 
tints of brown and blue, and parts of the ring 
are, as a whole, brighter than the planet ; but 
this ring, as the reader may see, consists of at 
least three main divisions, each itself contain- 
ing separate features. First is the gray outer 
ring, then the middle one, and next the curi- 
ous “ crape ” ring, very much darker than the 


wire. The globe of the planet casts on the 
ring a shadow, which is here shown as a broken 
line, as though the level of the rings were sud- 
denly disturbed. At other times (as in a 
beautiful drawing made with the same instru- 
ment by Professor Holden) the line seems 
continuous, though curved as though the 
middle of the ring system were thicker than 
the edge. The rotation of the ring has been 
made out by direct observations; and the 


FIG. 3.-— JUPITER, MOON AND SHADOW. (BY PERMISSION OF WARREN DE LA RUE.) 


others, looking like a belt where it crosses the 
planet, and apparently feebly transparent, for 
the outline of the globe has been seen (though 
not very distinctly) ¢hrough it. The whole sys- 
tem of rings is of the most amazing thinness, 
for it is probably thinner in proportion to its 
size than the paper on which this is printed is 
to the width of the page ; and when it is turned 
edgewise to us, it disappears to all but the 
most powerful telescopes, in which it looks 
then like the thinnest conceivable line of light, 
on which the moons have been seen projected, 
appearing like beads sliding along a golden 


whole is in motion about the globe,—a 
motion so smooth and steady that there is 
no flickering in the shadow “ where Saturn’s 
steadfast shade sleeps on its luminous ring.” 
What is it? No solid could hold together 
under such conditions; we can hardly ad- 
mit the possibility of its being a liquid film 
extended in space; and there are difficulties 
in admitting it to be gaseous. But if nota 
solid, a liquid, or a gas, again what can it be? 
It was suggested nearly two centuries ago 
that the ring might be composed of innumer- 
able little bodies like meteorites, circling round 
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FIG. 4.— THREE VIEWS OF MARS. 


the globe so close together as to give the ap- 
pearance we see, much as a swarm of bees 
at a distance looks like a continuous cloud; 
and this remains the most plausible solution 
of what is still in some degree a mystery. 
Whatever it be, we see in the ring the condition 
of things which, according to the nebular 
hypothesis, once pertained to all the planets 
at a certain stage of their formation, and this, 
with the extraordinary lightness of the globe 
(for the whole planet would float on water), 
makes us look on it as still in the formative 
stage of uncondensed matter, where the solid 
land as yet is not, and the foot could find no 
resting-place. Astrology figured the planet as 
“spiteful and cold —an old man melancholy”; 
but if we may indulge such a speculation, mod- 
ern astronomy rather leads us to think of it as 
in the infancy of its life, with every process of 
planetary growth still in its future, and sepa- 
rated by an almost unlimited stretch of years 
from the time when life under the conditions in 
which we know it can even begin to exist. 


Like this appears also the condition of 


Jupiter (Fig. 3), the greatest of the planets, 
whose globe, eighty-eight thousand miles in 
diameter, turns so rapidly that the centrifugal 
force causes a visible flattening. The belts 
which stretch across its disk are of all deli- 
cate tints—some pale blue, some of a crimson 
lake; a sea-green patch has been seen, and 
at intervals of late years there has been a 
great oval red spot, which has now nearly 
gone, and which our engraving does not 
show. The belts are largely, if not wholly, 
formed of rolling clouds, drifting and chang- 
ing under our eyes, though more rarely a 
feature like the oval spot just mentioned will 
last for years, an enduring enigma. The most 
recent observations tend to make us believe 
that the equatorial regions of Jupiter, like 
those of the sun, make more turns in a year 
than the polar ones; while the darkening to- 
ward the edge is another sun-like feature, 
though perhaps due to a distinct cause, and 
this is beautifully brought out when any one 
of the four moons which circle the planet 
passes between us and its face, an occurrence 
also represented in our figure. The moon, as 
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it steals on the comparatively dark edge, 
shows us a little circle of an almost lemon- 
yellow, but the effect of contrast grows less 
as it approaches the center. Next (or some- 
times before) the disk is invaded by a small 
and intensely black spot, the shadow of the 
moon, which slides across-the planet’s face, 
the transit lasting long enough for us to see 
that the whole great globe, serving as a back- 
ground for the spectacle, has visibly revolved 
on its axis since we began to gaze. Photog- 
raphy, in the skillful hands of the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Draper, gave us reasdn to 
suspect the possibility that a dull light is sent 
to us from parts of the planet’s surface be- 
sides what it reflects, as though it were still 
feebly glowing like a nearly extinguished sun; 
and, on the whole, a main interest of these 
features to us lies in the presumption they 
create that the giant planet is not yet fit to 
be the abode of life, but is more probably in 
a condition like that of our earth millions of 
years since, in a past so remote that geology 
only infers its existence, and long before our 
own race began to be. That science teaches 
that such all but infinite periods are needed to 
prepare a planet for man’s abode, that the 
entire duration of his race upon it is probably 
brief in comparison. 


WE pass by the belt of asteroids, and over 
a distance many times greater than that which 
separates the earth from the sun, till we ap- 
proach our own world. Here, close beside it 
as it were, in comparison with the enormous 
spaces which intervene between it and Saturn 
and Jupiter, we find a planet whose size and 
features are in striking contrast to those of 
the great globe we have just quitted. It is 
Mars, which shines so red and looks so large 
in the sky because it is so near, but whose di- 
ameter is only about half that of our earth. 
This is indeed properly to be called a neighbor 
world, but the planetary spaces are so im- 
mense that this neighbor is at closest still about 
34,000,000 miles away. 

Looking across that great interval, we see in 
our engraving (Fig. 4)—— where we have three 
successive views taken at intervals of a few 
hours——a globe not marked by the belts of 
Jupiter or Saturn, but with outlines as of conti- 
nents and islands, which pass in turn before 
oureyesasit revolves inalittle overtwenty-four 
and a half of our hours, while at either pole is 
a white spot. Sir William Herschel was the 
first to notice that this spot increased in size 
when it was turned away from the sun and 
diminished when the solar heat fell on it, so 
that we have what is almost proof that here is 
ice (and consequently water) on another world. 
Then, as we study more, we discern forms which 
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move from day to day on the globe apart 
from its rotation, and we recognize in them 
clouds sweeping over the surface-—not a 
surface of still other clouds below, but of 
what we have good reason to believe to be land 
and water. 

By the industry of numerous astronomers, 
seizing every favorable opportunity when Mars 
comes near, so many of these features have 
been gathered that we have been enabled to 
make fairly complete maps of the planet, one 
of which by Mr. Green is here given (Fig. 5). 

Here we see the surface more diversified 
than that of our earth, while the oceans are 
long, narrow, canal-like seas, which everywhere 
invade the land, so that on Mars one could 
travel almost everywhere by water. The spec- 
troscope indicates water-vapor in the Martial 
atmosphere, and some of the continents, like 
“ Lockyer Land,” are sometimes seen white, as 
though covered with ice; while one island 
(marked on our map as Hall Island) has been 
seen so frequently thus that it is very probable 
that here some mountain or table-land rises 
into the region of perpetual snow. 

The cause of the red color of Mars has 
never been satisfactorily ascertained. Its at- 
mosphere does not appear to be dark enough 
to produce such an effect, and perhaps as 
probable an explanation as any is one the 
suggestion of which is a little startling at first. 
It is that vegetation on Mars may be red in- 
stead of green! There is no intrinsic improb- 
ability in the idea, for we are even to-day 
unprepared to say with any certainty why 
vegetation is green here, and it is quite easy 
to conceive of atmospheric conditions which 
would make red the best absorber of the solar 
heat. Here, then, we find a planet on which 
we obtain many of the conditions of life which 
we know ourselves, and here, if anywhere in 
the system, we may allowably inquire for 
evidence of the presence of something like 
our own race; but though we may indulge 
in supposition,, there is unfortunately no 
prospect that with any conceivable improve- 
ment in our telescopes we shall ever obtain 
anything like certainty. We cannot assert 
that there are any bounds to man’s invention, 
or that science may not, by sore means as 
unknown to us as the spectroscope was to 
our grandfathers, achieve what now seems 
impossible; but to our present knowledge no 
such means exist, though we are not forbid- 
den to look at the ruddy planet with the feel- 
ing that it may hold possibilities more inter- 
esting to our humanity than all the wonders 
of the sun, and all the uninhabitable immen- 
sities of his other worlds. 

Before we leave Mars, we may recall to 
the reader’s memory the extraordinary verifi- 
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cation of a statement made about it more 
than a hundred years ago. We shall have for 
a moment to leave the paths of science for 
those of pure fiction, for the words we are 
going to quote are those of no less a per- 
son than our old friend Captain Gulliver, 
who, after his adventures with the Lilliputians, 
went to a flying island inhabited largely by 
astronomers. If the reader will take down his 
copy of Swift, he will find in this voyage of Gul- 
liver’s to Laputa the following imaginary de- 
scription of what its imaginary astronomers 
saw : 


“ They have likewise discovered two lesser stars or 
satellites which revolve about Mars, whereof the inner- 
most is distant from the center of the primary planet 
exactly three of its diameters, and the outermost five ; 
the former revolves-in the space of ten hours, and the 
latter in twenty-one and a half.” 


Now compare this passage, which was pub- 
lished in the year 1727, with the announce- 
ment in the scientific journals of August, 1877 
(a hundred and fifty years after), that two 
moons did exist, and had just been discovered 
by Professor Hall, of Washington, with the 
great telescope of which a drawing has been 
already given. The resemblance does not end 
even here, for Swift was right also in describ- 
ing them as very near the planet and with 
very short periods, the actual distances being 
about one and a half and seven diameters, 
and the actual times about eight and thirty 
hours respectively, distances and periods which, 
if not exactly those of Swift’s description, agree 
with it in being less than any before known 
in the solar system. It is certain that there 
could not have been the smallest ground for 
a suspicion of their existence when “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels” was written, and the coinci- 
dence — which is a pure coincidence — cer- 
tainly approaches the miraculous. We can no 
longer, then, properly speak of “the snowy 
poles of moonless Mars,” though it does 
still remain moonless to all but the most 
powerful telescopes in the world, for these 
bodies are the very smallest known in the 
system. They present no visible disks to 
measure, but look like the faintest of points 
of light, and their size is only to be guessed 
at from their brightness. Professor Pickering 
has carried on an interesting investigation 
of them. His method depended in part on 
getting holes of such smallness made in a 
plate of metal that the light coming through 
them would be comparable with that of 
the Martial moons in the telescope. It was 
found almost impossible to command the skill 
to make these holes small enough, though 
one of the artists employed had already dis- 
tinguished himself by drilling a hole through a 
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fine cambric needle ngthwise, so as to make 
a tiny steel tube of it. When the difficulty was 
at last overcome, the satellites were found to 
be less than ten miles in diameter, and a just 
impression both of their apparent size and 
light may be gathered from the statement that 
either roughly corresponds to that which would 
be given by a buman hand held up at Wash- 
ington, and viewed from Boston, Massachu- 
setts, a distance of four hundred miles. 


WE approach now the only planet in which 
man is certainly known to exist, and which 
ought to have an interest for us superior to 
any which we have yet seen, for it is our own. 
We are voyagers on it through space, it 
has been said, as passengers on a ship, and 
many of us have never thought of any part 
of the vessel but the cabin where we are 
quartered. Some curious passengers (and 
these are the geographers) have visited the 
steerage, and some have looked into the hold, 
and yet it remains true that those in one 
part of our vessel know little, even now, of 
their fellow-voyagers in another. How much 
less, then, do most of us know of the ship 
itself, for we were all born on it, and have 
never once been off it to view it from the 
outside. 

No world comes so near us in the aérial 
ocean as the moon; and if we desire to view 
our own earth as a planet, we may put our- 
selves in imagination in the place of a lunar 
observer. “ Is it inhabited ?” would probably 
be one of the first questions which he would 
ask, if he had the same interest in us that we 
have in him ; and the answer to this would call 
out all the powers of the best telescopes such 
as we possess. 

An old author, Fontenelle, has given us a 
lively picture of what might be visible in 
twenty-four hours if we could look down on 
the earth as it turned round beneath us. “I 
see passing under my eyes,” he says, “all sorts 
of faces: white and black and olive and 
brown. Now it’s hats and now turbans, now 
long locks and then shaven crowns; now come 
cities with steeples, next more with tall, cres- 
cent-capped minarets, then others with porce- 
lain towers; now great desolate lands, now 
great oceans, then dreadful deserts,—in short, 
all the infinite variety the earth’s surface bears.” 
The truth is, however, that, looking at the 
earth from the moon, the largest moving ani- 
mal, the whale or the elephant, would be 
utterly beyond our ken ; and it is questionable 
whether the largest ship on the ocean would 
be visible, for the popular idea as to the mag- 
nifying power of great telescopes is exag- 
gerated. It is probable that under any but 
extraordinary circumstances our lunar observer 
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with our best telescopes could not bring the 
earth within less than an apparent distance 
of five hundred miles; and the reader may 
judge how large a moving object must be 
to be seen, much less recognized, by the 
naked eye at such a distance. 

Of course, a chief interest of the supposition 
we are making lies in the fact that it will give 
us a measure of our own ability to discover 
evidences of life in the moon, if there are any 
such as exist here; and in this point of view 
it is worth while to repeat that scarcely any 
temporary phenomenon due to human action 
could be visible from the moon under the 
most favoring circumstances. An army such 
as Napoleon led to Russia might conceivably 
be visible if it moved in a dark solid column 
across the snow. It is bareiy possible that such 
a vessel asone of the largest ocean steamships 
might be seen, under very favorable circum- 
stances, as a moving dot; and it is even quite 
probable that such a conflagration as the great 
fire of Chicago would be visible in the lunar 
telescope, as something like a reddish star on 
the night side of our planet; but this is all in 
this sort that could be discerned. 

By making minute maps, or, still better, 
photographs, and comparing one year with 
another, much however might have been done 
by our lunar observer during this century. In 
its beginning, in comparison to the vast forests 
which then covered the North American con- 
tinent, the cultivated fields along its eastern 
seaboard would have looked to him like a 
golden fringe bordering a broad mantle of 
green; but now he would see that the golden 
fringe has pushed aside the green farther back 
than the Mississippi, and-would gather his 
best evidence from the fact (surely a note- 
worthy one) that man, as represented by 
the people of the United States, has changed 
one of the features of his world during the 
present century to a degree visible in another 
planet ! 

Our observer would probably be struck by 
the moving panorama of forests, lakes, conti- 
nents, islands, and oceans, successively gliding 
through the field of view of his telescope as 
the earth revolved; but, traveling along beside 
it on his lunar station, he would hardly appre- 
ciate its actual flight through space, which is 
an easy thing to describe in figures, and a 
hard one to conceive. If we look up at the 
clock, and as we watch the pendulum recall 
that we have moved about nineteen miles at 
every beat, or in less than three minutes over 
a distance greater than that which divides 
New York from Liverpool, we still probably 
but very imperfectly realize the fact that 
(dropping all metaphor) the earth is really a 
great projectile, heavier than the heaviest of 
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her surface rocks, and traversing space with a 
velocity of over sixty times that of the cannon- 
ball. Even the firing of a great gun with a 
ball weighing one or two hundred pounds is, 
to the novice at least, a striking spectacle. 
The massive iron sphere is hoisted into the 
gun, the discharge comes, the ground trem- 
bles, and, as it seems, almost in the same 
instant, a jet rises where the ball has just 
touched the water far away. The impression 
of immense velocity and of a resistless capa- 
city of destruction in that flying mass is irre- 
sistible, and justifiable too; but what is this 
ball to that of the earth, which is a globe 
counting eight thousand miles in diameter, 
and weighing about six thousand millions 
of millions of millions of tons, which, if our 
cannon-ball were flying ahead a mile in ad- 
vance of its track, would overtake it in less 
than the tenth part of a second, and which 
carries such a potency of latent destruction 
and death in this motion, that if it were possi- 
ble to instantly arrest it, then, in that instant, 
“earth and all which it inherits would dissolve” 
and pass away in vapor? 

Our turning sphere is moving through what 
seems to be all but an infinite void, peopled only 
by wandering meteorites, and where warmth 
from any other source than the sun can 
scarcely be said to exist; for it is important 
to observe that, whether the interior be mol- 
ten or not, we get next to no heat from it. 
The cold of outer space can only be esti- 
mated in view of recent observations as at 
least four hundred degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero (mercury freezes at thirty-nine degrees 
below), and it is the sun which makes up the 
difference of all these lacking hundreds of de- 
grees to us, but indirectly, and not in the 
way that we might naturally think, and 
have till very lately thought; for our atmos- 
phere has a great deal more to do with it 
than the direct solar rays, allowing more to 
come in than go out, until the temperature 
rises very much higher than it would were 
there no air here. The writer’s own experi- 
ments lead him to believe that the direct 
solar rays would never raise the tempera- 
ture of the planet’s surface, if that be en- 
tirely airless (even at the equator under 
the vertical beams of a tropic sun), to zero. 
Thus, since it is this power in the atmos- 
phere of storing the heat which makes us 
live, no less than the sun’s rays themselves, 
we see how the temperature of a planet may 
depend on considerations quite beside its 
distance from the sun; and when we dis- 
cuss the possibility of life in other worlds, 
we shall do well to remember that Saturn 
may be possibly a warm world, and Mercury 
conceivably a cold one. 
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We used to be told that this atmosphere 
extended forty-five miles above us, but later 
observation proves its existence at a height 
of many times this; and a remarkable specu- 
lation, which Doctor Hunt strengthens with 
the great name of Newton, even contem- 

lates it as extending in ever-increasing tenu- 
ity until it touches and merges in the atmos- 
phere of other worlds. 

But if we begin to talk of things new 
and old which interest us in our earth as a 
planet, it is hard to make an end. Still we 
may observe that it is the very familiarity of 
some of these which hinders us from seeing 
them as the wonders they really are. How 
has this familiarity, for instance, made com- 
monplace to us not only the wonderful fact 
that the fields and forests, and the appa- 
rently endless plain of earth and ocean, are 
really parts of a great globe which is turning 
round (for this daily rotation we all are 
familiar with), but the less appreciated mir- 
acle that we are all being hurled through 
space with an immensely greater speed than 
that of the rotation itself. It needs the vision 
of a poet to see this daily miracle with new 
eyes, and a great poet has described it for us, 
in words which may vivify our scientific con- 
ception. Let us recall the prologue to “ Faust,” 
where the archangels are praising the works 
of the Lord, and looking at the earth, not as 
we see it, but down on it, from heaven, as it 
passes by, and notice that it is precisely this 
miraculous swiftness, so insensible to us, which 
calls out an angel’s wonder. 


“ And swift and swift beyond conceiving 
The splendor of the world goes round, 
Day’s Eden—brightness still relieving 
The awful Night’s intense profound. 
The ocean tides in foam are breaking, 
Against the rocks’ deep bases hurl 

And both, the spheric race partaking, 
Eternal, swift, are onward whirled.” * 


So, indeed, might an angel see it and de- 
scribe it! 

We may have been already led to infer 
that there is a kind of evolution in the planets’ 
life, which we may compare, by a not wholly 
fanciful analogy, to ours; for we have seen 
worlds growing into conditions which may fit 
them for habitability, and again other worlds 
where we may surmise, or may know, that 
life has come. To learn of at least one which 
has completed the analogy, by passing beyond 
this term to that where all life has ceased, we 
need only look on the moon. 


THE study of the moon’s surface has been 
continued now from the time of Galileo, and 
of late years a whole class of competent ob- 
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servers has been devoted to it, so that astron- 
omers engaged in other branches have oftener 
looked on this as a field for occasional hours 
of recreation with the telescope than made it 
a constant study. I can recall one or two 
such hours in earlier observing days, when, 
seated alone under the overarching iron 
dome, the world below shut out, and the world 
above opened, the silence disturbed by no 
sound but the beating of the equatorial clock, 
and the great telescope itself directed to some 
hill or valley of the moon, I have been so 
lost in gazing that it seemed as though a look 
through this, the real magic tube, had indeed 
transported me to the surface of that strange 
alien world. Fortunately for us, the same 
spectacle has impressed others with more time 
to devote to it and more ability to render it, 
so that we not only have most elaborate maps 
of the moon for the professional astronomer, 
but abundance of paintings, drawings, and 
models, which reproduce the appearance of 
its surface as seen in powerful telescopes. 
None of the latter class deserves more atten- 
tion than the beautiful studies of Messrs. 
Nasmyth and Carpenter, who prepared at 
great labor very elaborate and, in general, 
very faithful models of parts of its surface, 
and then had them photographed under the 
same illumination which fell on the original ; 
and I wish to acknowledge here the special 
indebtedness of this part of what I have to 
lay before the reader to their work, from 
which the following illustrations are chiefly 
taken. 

Let us remember that the moon is a 
little over twenty-one hundred miles in diam- 
eter; that it weighs, bulk for bulk, about 
two-thirds what the earth does, so that, in 
consequence of this and its smaller size, its 
total weight is only about one-eightieth of 
that of our globe; and that, the force of grav- 
ity at its surface being only one-sixth what 
it is here, eruptive explosions can send their 
products higher than in our volcanoes. Its 
area is between four and five times that of the 
United States, and its average distance is a 
little less than two hundred and forty thou- 
sand miles. 

This is very little in comparison with the 
great spaces we have been traversing in im- 
agination ; but it is absolutely very large, and 
across it the valleys and mountains of this our 
nearest neighbor disappear and present to the 
naked eye only the vague lights and shades 
known to us from childhood as “the man 
in the moon,” and which were the puzzle of 
the ancient philosophers, who often explained 
them as reflections of the earth itself, sent 
back to us from the moon as from a mirror. 


* Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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FIG. 6.—THE MOON. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. 


It at any rate shows that the moon always 
turns the same face toward us, since we always 
see the same “man,” and that there must 
be a back to the moon which we never be- 
hold at all; and, in fact, nearly half of this 
planet does remain forever hidden from hu- 
man observation. 

The “man in the moon” disappears when 
we are looking in a telescope, because we are 
then brought so near to details that the gen- 
eral features are lost; but he can be seen in 
any photograph of the full moon by viewing 
it at a sufficient distance, and making allow- 
ance for the fact that the contrasts of light 
and shade appear stronger in the photograph 
than they are in reality. If the small full moon 
given in Fig. 7, for instance, be looked at 
from across a room, the naked-eye view will be 
recovered, and its connection with the tele- 
scopic ones better made out. The best time 

VoL. XXIX.— 70. 


AND THE MOON. 
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for viewing the moon, however, is not at the 
full, but at the close of the first quarter; for 
then we see, as in this beautiful photograph 
(Fig. 6) by Mr. Rutherfurd (reduced by 
Mason), that the sunlight, falling slantingly on 
it, casts shadows which bring out all the de- 
tails so that we can distinguish many of 
them even here—this photograph, though 
much reduced, giving the reader a better 
view than Galileo obtained with his most 
powerful telescope. The large gray expanse 
in the lower part is the Mare Serenitatis, that 
on the left the Mare Crisium, and so on; 
these “seas,” as they were called by the old 
observers, being no seas at all in reality, 
but extended plains which reflect less light 
than other portions, and which with higher 
powers show an irregular surface. Most 
of the names of the main features of the 
lunar surface were bestowed by the earlier 
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FIG. 7.—THE FULL MOON. 


[From ‘‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


observers in the infancy of the telescope, when 
her orb 


“ Through glass the Tuscan artist ‘ viewed ’ 
At evening from the top of Fiesole 


Or in Valdarno, to my | new lands, 
e 


Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe.” 

Mountains there are, like the chain of the 
lunar Apennines, which the reader sees a little 
below the middle of the moon, and to the 
right of the Mare Serenitatis, and where a 
good telescope will show several thousand 
distinct summits. Apart from the mountain 
chains, however, the whole surface is visibly 
pitted with shallow, crater-like cavities, which 
vary from over a hundred miles in diameter 
to a few hundred yards or less, and which, 
we shall see later, are smaller sunken plains 
walled about with mountains or hills. 

One of the most remarkable of these is 
Tycho, here seen on the photograph of the 
full moon (Fig. 7), from which radiating 
streaks go in all directions over the lunar 
surface. These streaks are a feature peculiar 
to the moon (at least we know of nothing to 
which they can be compared on the earth), for 
they run through mountain and valley for 
hundreds of miles without any apparent ref- 
erence to the obstacles in their way, and it is 
clear that the cause is a deep-seated one. 
This cause is believed by our authors to be 
the fact that the moon was once a liquid 
sphere over which a hard crust formed, and 
that in subsequent time the expansion of the 
interior before solidification cracked the shell 
as we see. The annexed figure (Fig. 8) is 


FIG. 8.—GLASS GLOBE, CRACKED. 
London: John Murray. By permission.] 


furnished by them to illustrate their theory, 
and to show the effects of what they believe 
to be an analogous experiment, 77 minimis, to 
what nature has performed on the grandest 
scale ; for the photograph shows a glass globe 
actually cracked by the expansion of an in- 
closed fluid (in this case water), and the re- 
semblance of the model to the full moon 
beside it is certainly a very interesting one. 

We are able to see from this, and from the 
multitude of craters shown even on the gen- 
eral view, where the whole face of our satel- 
lite is pit-marked, that eruptive action has 
been more prominent on the moon in ages 
past than on our own planet, and we are 
partly prepared for what we see when we begin 
to study it in detail. 

We may select almost any part of the 
moon’s surface for this nearer view, with the 
certainty of finding something interesting. 
Let us choose, for instance, on the photo- 
graph of the half-full moon (Fig. 6), the point 
near the lower part of the Terminator (as the 
line dividing hght from darkness is called) 
where a minute sickle of light seems to invade 
the darkness, and let us apply in imagination 
the power of a large telescope to it. We are 
brought at once considerably within a thou- 
sand miles of the surface, over which we seem 
to be suspended, everything lying directly be- 
neath us as in a bird’s-eye view, and what we 
see is the remarkable scene shown in Fig. 9. 

We have here such a wealth of detail that 
the only trouble is to choose what to speak 
of where every point has something to de- 
mand attention, and we can only give here 
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the briefest reference to the principal features. 
The most prominent of these is the great 
crater “ Plato,” which lies in the lower 
right-hand part of the cut. It will give the 
reader an idea of the scale of things to state 
that the diameter of its ring is about seventy 
miles, so that he will readily understand that 


but flat, or partaking of the general curvature 
of the lunar surface, which it sinks but lit- 
tle below. I have watched with interest in 
the telescope streaks and shades on the floor 
of Plato, not shown in our cut; for here some 
have suspected evidences of change, and fan- 
cied a faint greenish tint, as if due to vegeta- 


FIG. 9.-——-PLATO AND THE LUNAR ALPS. 


[From ‘‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. London: John Murray. By permission.) 


the mountains surrounding it may average 
five to six thousand feet in height, as they do. 
The sun is shining from the left, and, being 
low, casts long shadows, so that the real forms 
of the mountains on one side are beautifully 
indicated by these shadows, where they fall 
on the floor of the crater. In the lower part 
of the mountain wall there has been a land- 
slide, as we see by the fragments that have 
rolled down into the plain, and of which a 
trace can be observed in our engraving. The 
whole is quite unlike most terrestrial craters, 
however, not only in its enormous size, but in 
its proportions ; for the floor is not precipitous, 


tion, but it is probably fancy only. Notice 
the number of small craters around the big 
one, and everywhere on the plate, and then 
look at the amazingly rugged and tumbled 
mountain heaps on the left (the lunar Alps), 
cut directly through by a great valley (the 
valley of the Alps), which is at the bottom 
about six miles wide and extraordinarily flat 
— flatter and smoother even than our engrav- 
ing shows it, and looking as though a great 
engineering work, rather than an operation 
of nature, were in question. Above this the 
mountain shadows are cast upon a wide plain, 
in which are both depressed pits with little 
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FIG. 10.— THE LUNAR 


[From “‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


mountain (or rather hill) rings about them, 
and extraordinary peaks, one of which, Pico 
(above the great crater), starts up abruptly 
to the height of eight thousand feet, a lunar 
Matterhorn. 

If Mars were as near as the moon, we should 
see with the naked eye clouds passing over 
its face; and that we never do see these on 
the moon, even with the telescope, is itself a 


APENNINES : 


ARCHIMEDES. 


London: John Murray. By permission. ] 


proof that none exist there. Now, this ab- 
sence of clouds, or indeed of any evidence of 
moisture, is confirmed by every one of the 
nearer views like those we are here getting. 
We might return to this region with the tele- 
scope every month of our lives without find- 
ing one indication of vapor, of moisture, or 
even of air; and from a summit like Pico, 
could we ascend it, we should look out on a 
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‘FIG. 11.— VESUVIUS AND NEIGHBORHOOD OF NAPLES. 


[From “‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


scene of such absolute desolation as prob- 
ably no earthly view could parallel. If, as is 
conceivable, these plains were once covered 
with verdure, and the abode of living crea- 
tures, verdure and life exist here no longer, 
and over all must be the silence of universal 
death. But we must leave it for another 
scene. 

South of Plato extends for many hundred 
miles a great plain, which from its smooth- 
ness was thought by the ancient observers to 
be water, and was named by them the “ Im- 
brian Sea,” and this is bounded on the south 
and west by a range of mountains —the 
“lunar Apennines ” (Fig. 10)—which are the 
most striking on our satellite. They are visi- 
ble even with a spy-glass, looking then like 
bread-crumbs ranged upon a cloth, while 
with a greater power they grow larger and at 
the same time more chaotic. As we ap- 


London: John Murray. By permission. ]} 


proach nearer, we see that they rise with a 
comparatively gradual slope, to fall abruptly, 
in a chain of precipices that may well be 
called tremendous, down to the plain below, 


across which their shadows are cast. Near 
their bases are some great craters of a some- 
what different type from Plato, and our illus- 
tration represents an enlarged view of a part 
of this Apennine chain, of the great crater 
Archimedes, and of its companions Aristil- 
lus and Autolycus. 

Our engraving will tell, more than any 
description, of the contrast of the tumbled 
mountain peaks with the level plain from 
which they spring, a contrast for which we 
have scarcely a terrestrial parallel, though the 
rise of the Alps from the plains of Lombardy 
may suggest an inadequate one. The Sierra 
Nevadas of California climb slowly up from 
the coast side, to descend in great precipices 
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on the east, somewhat like this; but the coun- 
try at their feet is irregular and broken, and 
their highest summits do not equai those be- 
fore us, which rise to 17,000 or 18,000 feet, and 
from one of which we should look out over 
such a scene of desolation as we can only 
imperfectly picture to ourselves from any 
experience of a terrestrial desert. The curva- 
ture of the moon’s surface is so much greater 
than ours, that it would hide the spurs of 
hills which buttress the southern slopes of 
Archimedes, leaving only the walls of the 
great mountain ring visible in the extremest 
horizon, while between us and them would 
extend what some still maintain to have been 
the bed of an ancient lunar ocean, though 
assuredly no water exists there now. 

Among the many fanciful theories to ac- 
count for the forms of the ringed plains, one 
(and this is from a man of science whose ideas 
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are always original) invokes the presence of 
water. According to it, these great plains were 
once ocean beds, and in them worked a coral 
insect, building up lunar “atolls” and ring- 
shaped submarine mountains, as the coral 
polyp does here. The highest summits of 
the great rings thus formed were then low 
islands, just “awash” with the waves of 
the ancient lunar sea, and, for aught we 
know, green with feathery palms. Then came 
(in the supposition in question) a time when 
the ocean dried up, and the mountains were 
left standing, as we see, in rings, after the 
cause of their formation was gone. If it be 
asked where the water went to, the answer 
is not very obvious on the old theories; but 
those who believe in them point to the extra- 
ordinary cracks in the soil, like those our 
engraving shows, as chasms and rents, by 
which the vanished seas, and perhaps also the 


FIG. 12.—PTOLEMY AND ARZACHAEL. 
{From “ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. London: John Murray. By permission.] 
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FIG. 13.— MERCATOR AND CAMPANUS. 


[From “‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


vanished air, have been absorbed into the 
interior. 

If there was indeed such an ancient ocean, 
it would have washed the very feet of the 
precipices on whose summits we are in imagi- 
nation standing, and below us their recesses 
would have formed harbors, which fancy might 
fill with commerce, and cities in which we might 
picture life and movement where all is now 
dead. It need hardly be said that no telescope 
has ever revealed their existence (if such ruins, 


London: John Murray. By permission. ] 


indeed, there are), and it may be added that 
the opinion of geologists is, as a whole, unfa- 
vorable to the presence of water on the moon, 
even in the past, from the absence of any clear 
evidence of erosive action; but perhaps we 
are not yet entitled to speak on these points 
with certainty, and are not forbidden to be- 
lieve that water may have existed here in 
the past by any absolute testimony to the con- 
trary. The views of those who hold the larger 
portion of the lunar craters to have been vol- 
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canic in their formation are far more probable ; 
and perhaps as simple an evidence of the 
presumption in their favor as we can give is 
directly to compare such a lunar region as 
this, the picture of which was made for 
us from a model, with a similar model made 
from some terrestrial volcanic region. Here 
(Fig. 11) is a photograph of such a mod- 
eled plan of the country round the Bay 
of Naples, showing the ancient crater of 
Vesuvius and its central cone, with other 
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above the center of the full moon, and may 
be recognized also on the Rutherfurd photo- 
graph, and it consists of the group of great 
ring-plains, three of which form prominent 
figures in our cut. 

Ptolemy (the lower of these in the draw- 
ing) is an example of such a plain, whose 
diameter reaches to about one hundred and 
fifteen miles, so that it incloses an area of 
nearly eight thousand square miles (or about 
that of the State of Massachusetts), within 


FIG. 14.-- IDEAL LUNAR LANDSCAPE AND EARTH-SHINE, 


[From “ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


and smaller craters along the sea. Here, of 
course, we £now that the forms originated in 
volcanic action, and a comparison of them 
with our moon-drawing is most interesting. 
To return to our Apennine region (Fig. 10), 
we must admit, however, when we consider 
the vast size of these things (Archimedes is 
fifty miles in diameter), that they are very dif- 
ferent in proportion from our terrestrial craters, 
and that numbers of them present no central 
cone whatever ; so that if some of them seem 
clearly eruptive, there are others to which we 
have great difficulties in making these volcanic 
theories apply. Let us look, for instance, at 
still another region (Fig. 12). It lies rather 


London: John Murray. By permission. ] 


which there is no central cone or point from 
which eruptive forces appear to have acted, 
except the smaller craters it incloses. On the 
south we sce a pass in the mountain wall open- 
ing into the neighboring ring-plain of Alphon- 
sus, which is only less in size ; and south of this 
again is Arzachel, sixty-six miles in diameter, 
surrounded with terraced walls, rising in one 
place to a height greater than that of Mont 
Blanc, while the central cone is far lower. The 
whole of the region round about, though not 
the roughest on the moon, is rough and broken 
in a way beyond any parallel here, and which 
may speak for itself; but perhaps the most 
striking of the many curious features — at least 
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FIG. 15.— WITHERED 


{From ‘‘ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. London: John Murray. 


the only one we can pause to examine—is 
what is called “The Railway,” an almost 
perfectly straight line, on one side of which the 
ground has abruptly sunk, leaving the undis- 
turbed part standing like a wall, and forming 
a “ fault,” as geologists call it. This is the most 
conspicuous example of its kind in the moon, 
but it isonly one of many evidences that we are 
looking at a world whose geological history 
has been not wholly unlike our own. But the 
moon contains, as has been said, but the one- 
eightieth part of the mass of our globe, and 
has, therefore, cooled with much greater rapid- 
ity, so that it has not only gone through the 
epochs of our own past time, but has in all 
probability already undergone experiences 
which for us lie far in the future; and it is 
hardly less than justifiable language to say 
that we are beholding here in some respects 
what the face of our world may be when 
ages have passed away. 

To see this more clearly, we may consider 
that in general we find that the early stages 
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of cosmical life are characterized by great heat; 
a remark of the truth of which the sun itself 
furnishes the first and most obvious illustra- 
tion. Then come periods which we appear to 
have seen exemplified in Jupiter, where the 
planet is surrounded by volumes of steam-like 
vapor, through which we may almost believe 
we recognize the dull glow of not yet extin- 
guished fires; then times like those which 
our earth passed through before it became the 
abode of man; and then the times in which hu- 
man history begins. But if this process of the 
gradual loss of heat go on indefinitely, we must 
yet come to still another era, when the planet 
has grown too cold to support life, as it was 
before too hot ; and this condition, in the light 
of some very recent investigations, it seems 
probable we have now before us on the moon. 

We have, it is true, been taught until very 
lately that the side of the moon turned sun- 
ward would grow hotter and hotter in the 
long lunar day, till it reached a temperature 
of two hundred to three hundred degrees 
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Fahrenheit, and that in the equally long lunar 
night it would fall as much as this below 
zero. But the evidence which was supposed 
to support this conclusion is not supported 
by recent experiments ; and if these be trust- 
worthy, certain facts appear to the writer to 
show that the temperature of the moon’s sur- 
face, even under full perpetual sunshine, must 
be very low indeed,—lower than that of our 
arctic or antarctic poles,—and this because of 
the absence of air there to keep the stored sun- 
heat from being radiated away again into space. 

As we ascend the highest terrestrial moun- 
tains, and get partly above our own protect- 
ing blanket of air, things do not grow hotter 
and hotter, but colder and colder ; and it seems 
contrary to the teachings of common sense 
to believe that if we could ascend higher yet, 
where the air ceases altogether, we should 
not find that it grew colder still. But this 
last condition (of airlessness) is the one which 
does prevail beyond a doubt in the moon, on 
whose whole surface, then, there must be (un- 
less there are sources of internal heat of which 
we know nothing) conditions of temperature 
which are an exaggeration of these we expe- 
rience on the summit of a very lofty mountain, 
where water freezes under the full rays of a 
vertical sun ; and we have the curious result 
that the skin may be burned under the solar 
rays, while we are shivering at the same time 
in what the thermometershows isan arctic cold. 

We have heard of this often, but a personal 
experience so impressed the fact on me that 
I will relate it for the benefit of the reader, 
who may wish to realize to himself the actual 
conditions which probably exist in the airless 
lunar mountains and plains we are looking at. 
He cannot go there, but he may go if he 
pleases, as I have done, to the waterless, 
shadeless desert which stretches at the east- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevadas (a chain al- 
most as high and steep as the lunar Apen- 
nines), and tive some part of July and August 
in this desert, where the thermometer rises 
occasionally to one hundred and ten degrees 
in the shade, and his face is tanned till it can 
tan no more, and he appears to himself to 
have experienced the utmost in this way that 
the sun can do. 

The sky is cloudless, and the air so clear 
that all idea of the real distance and size of 
things is lost. The mountains, which rise in 
tremendous precipices above him, seem like 
moss-covered rocks close at hand, on the tops 
of which, here and there, a white cloth has 
been dropped, but the “moss” is great pri- 
meval forests, and the white cloths large iso- 
lated snow-fields, tantalizing the dweller in the 
burning desert with their delusive nearness. 
When I climbed the mountains, at an altitude 
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of ten thousand feet I already found the cool 
ness delicious, but at the same time (by the 
strange effect I have been speaking of) the 
skin began to burn, as though the seasoning 
in the desert counted for nothing at all; and 
as the air grew thinner and thinner while I 
mounted still higher and higher, though the 
thermometer fell, every part of the person 
exposed to the solar rays presented the ap- 
pearance of a recent severe burn from an 
actual fire—and a really severe burn it was, 
as I can testify,—and yet all the while around 
us, under this burning sun and cloudless sky, 
reigned a perpetual winter which made it hard 
to believe that torrid summer still lay below. 
The thinner the air, then, the colder it grows, 
even where we are exposed to the sun, and 
the lower becomes the reading of the ther- 
mometer. Now, by means of suitable appa- 
ratus, it was sought by the writer to determine, 
while at this elevation of fifteen thousand feet, 
how great the fall of temperature would be if 
the thin air there could be removed altogether; 
and the result was that the thermometer would 
under such circumstances fall, at any rate, 
below zero in the full sunshine. 

Of course, all this applies directly to the 
moon, on whose surface (if these inferences 
be correct) the mercury in the bulb of a ther- 
mometer would probably freeze and never 
melt again during the lunar day (and still less 
during the lunar night)— a conclusion which 
has been reached through other means by 
Mr. Ericsson. 

Other and direct measures of the lunar heat 
are still in progress while this is being written, 
but their probable result seems to be already 
indicated : it is that the moon’s surface, even 
in perpetual sunshine, must be forever under 
a more than arctic cold —a cold below the 
freezing-point of mercury, and in which we 
cannot conceive of the existence of man or 
of organic life. 

Here (Fig. 13) is one more scene from the 
almost unlimited field the lunar surface affords. 

The most prominent things in the land- 
scape before us are two fine craters (Mercator 
and Campanus), each over thirty miles in di- 
ameter; but we have chosen this scene for 
remark rather on account of the great crack or 
rift which is seen in the upper part, and which 
cuts through plain and mountain for a length 
of sixty miles. Such cracks are counted by 
hundreds on the moon, where they are to be 
seen almost everywhere ; and other varieties, 
in fact, are visible on this same plate, but we 
will not stop to describe them. This one varies 
in width from an eighth of a mile to a mile; 
and though we cannot see to the bottom of 
it, others are known to be at least eight miles 
deep, and may be indefinitely deeper. 
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The edge of a cliff on the earth commonly 
gets weather-worn and rounded, but here the 
edge is sharp, so that a traveler along the 
lunar plains would come to the very brink of 
this tremendous chasm before he had any 
warning of its existence. It is usually thus 
with all such rifts, and the straightness and 
sharpness of the edge in these cases suggest 
the appearance of an ice-crack to the observer. 
I do not mean to assert that there is more 
than a superficial resemblance. I do not write 
as a geologist; but in view of what we have 
just been reading of the lunar cold, we may 
ask ourselves whether, if water ever did exist 
here, we should not expect to find perpetual 


ice, not necessarily glittering, but covered,- 


perhaps, with the deposits of an air laden with 
the dust-products of later volcanic eruptions, 
or even covered in after ages, when the air 
has ceased from the moon, with the slow de- 
posit of meteoric dust during millions of years 
of windless calm. What else can we think will 
become of the water on our own earth if it be 
destined to pass through such an experience 
as we seem to see prophesied in the condition 
of our dead satellite ? 

The reader must not understand me as say- 
ing that there is ice on the moon— only that 
there is probably perpetual ice there now if 
there ever was water in past time; and he is 
not to suppose that to say this is in any way 
to deny what seems the strong evidence of the 
existence of volcanic action everywhere, for 
the two things may well have existed in suc- 
cessive ages of our satellite’s past, or even have 
both existed together, like Hecla, within our 
own arctic snows; and if no sign of any still 
active lunar volcano has been discovered, we 
appear to read the traces of their presence in 
the past none the less clearly. 

I remember that at one time, when living 
on the lonely upper lava-wastes of Mt. Etna, 
which are pitted with little craters, I grew 
acquainted with so many a chasm and rent 
filled with these that the dreary landscape 
appeared from above as if a bit of the sur- 
face of the moon I looked up at through 
the telescope had been brought down be- 
side me. 

I remember, too, that as I studied the sun 
there and watched the volcanic outbursts on 
its surface, I felt that I possibly embraced in 
a threefold picture as many stages in the his- 
tory of planetary existence, through all of 
which this eruptive action was an agent,— 
above in the primal energies of the sun, all 
around me in the great volcano, black and 
torn with the fires that still burn below, and 
whose smoke rose over me in the plume that 
floated high up from the central cone, and 
finally in this last stage in the moon, which 


hung there pale in the daylight sky, and across 
whose face the vapors of the great terrestrial 
volcano drifted, but on whose own surface the 
last fire was extinct. 

We shall not get an adequate idea of it all, 
unless we add to our bird’s-eye views one 
showing a chain of lunar mountains as they 
would appear to us if we saw them, as we do 
our own Alps or Apennines, from about their 
feet, and such a view Fig. 14 affords us. In 
the barren plain on the foreground are great 
rifts such as we have been looking at from 
above, and smaller craters, with their extinct 
cones; while beyond rise the mountains, 
ghastly white in the cold sunshine, their 
precipices crowned by no miountain fir or 
cedar, and softened by no intervening air to 
veil their nakedness. 

If the reader has ever climbed one of the 
highest Alpine peaks, like those about Monte 
Rosa or the Matterhorn, and there waited for 
the dawn, he cannot but remember the sense of 
desolation and strangeness due to the utter 
absence of everything belonging to man or 
his works or his customary abode, above all 
which he is lifted into an upper world, so 
novel and, as it were, so unhuman in its 
features, that he is not likely to have forgot- 
ten his first impression of it ; and this impres- 
sion gives the nearest but still a feeble idea 
of what we see with the telescope in looking 
down on such a colorless scene, where, too, 
no water bubbles, no tree can sigh in the 
breeze, no bird can sing —the home of silence. 

But here, above it, hangs a world in the 
sky, which we should need to call in color to 
depict, for it is green and yellow with the 
forests and the harvest-fields that overspread 
its continents, with emerald islands studding 
its gray oceans, over all of which sweep the 
clouds that bring the life-giving rain. It is 
our own world, which lights up the dreary 
lunar night, as the moon does ours. 

The signs of age are on the moon. It seems 
pitted, torn, and rent by the past action of 
long-dead fires, till its surface is like a piece 
of porous cinder under the magnifying glass— 
a burnt-out cinder of a planet, which rolls 
through the void like a ruin of what has been ; 
and, more significant still, this surface is 
wrinkled everywhere, till the analogy with an 
old and shriveled face or hand or fruit (Fig. 
15), where the puckered skin is folded about a 
shrunken center, forces itself on our atten- 
tion, and suggests a common cause —a some- 
thing underlying the analogy, and making it 
more than a mere resemblance. 

The moon, then, is dead; and if it ever 
was the home of a race like ours, that race is 
dead too. I have said that our new astron- 
omy modifies our view of the moral universe 
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FIG. 16.— GASSENDI. 


[From “ The Moon,” by Nasmyth and Carpenter. 


as well as of the physical one ; nor do we need 
a more pregnant instance than in this before 
us. In these days of decay of old creeds of 
the eternal, it has been sought to satisfy man’s 
yearning toward it by founding a new religion 
whose god is Humanity, and whose hope lies 
in the future existence of our own race, in 
whose collective being the individual who 
must die may fancy his aims and purpose 
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perpetuated in an endless progress. But, alas 
for hopes looking to this alone! we are here 
brought to face the solemn thought that like 
the individual, though at a little further date, 
Humanity itself may die ! 

Before we leave this dead world, let us take a 
last glance at one of its fairest scenes: that 
which we obtain when looking at a portion 
on which the sun is rising, as in this view of 
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Gassendi (Fig. 16), in which the dark part on mits cast their shadows illimitedly over the 
our right is still the body of the moon, on darkening plains away on the right, until 
which the sun has not yet risen. Its nearly they melt away into the night — a night which 
level rays stretch elsewhere over the surface, is not utterly black, for even here a subdued 
that is, in places of a strangely smooth texture, radiance comes from the earth-shine of our 
contrasting with the ruggedness of the ordi- own world in the sky. 
nary soil, which is here gathered into low Let us leave here the desolation about us, 
plaits, that, with the texture we have spoken happy that we can come back at will to that 
of, look world, our own familiar dwelling, where the 
“Like marrowy :rapes of China silk, meadows are still green and the birds still sing, 
Or wrinkled skin’ on scalded milk,” and where, better yet, still dwells our own kind 
as they lie, soft and almost beautiful, in the —-surely the world, of all we have found in 
growing light. our wanderings, which we should ourselves 
Where its first beams are kindling, the sum- have chosen to be our home. 


[END OF THE PRESENT SERIES.]} S. & Langley. 


REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 


My acquaintance with Mr. Webster might and Mr. Webster were born the same year, 
almost be regarded as a family inheritance and while the latter taught at Fryeburg Mr. 
rather than a personal acquisition. It grew Allen presided over a district school in the 
out of connections reaching as far back as the country near by. They were companions on 
middle of the last century. Both my grand- many a fishing and rambling excursion round 
fathers, Japhet Allen and Jeremiah Gilman, Mount Chocorua and the tributaries of the 
were with Ebenezer Webster, the father of Saco. Tradition has it that they both received 
Daniel, in the revolutionary war, and Colonel instruction in Latin from the same preceptor, 
David Gilman, my grandfather’s brother, was Rev. Samuel Hidden, of Tamworth, N. H. 
with him in the old French and Indian wars Thus I may fairly be said to have imbibed 
under Washington and Amherst. My grand- my love and admiration and knowledge of 
mother on my mother’s side was a distant rel- the great statesman with my mother’s milk. 
ative of the mother of Mr. Webster, and a My first sight of him was in a crowded court- 
native of her region; and her brother resided room of a country village in New Hampshire. 
in the town of Boscawen during his life, and for It was more than half a century ago; and, 
many years was familiarly acquainted with all though I was hardly ten years of age, I well 
the Webster family. To enlarge this family remember how overawed I was at the intro- 
association: my grandmother on my father’s duction. My next acquaintance with his name 
side was born on part of the Webster estate was when he was engaged in the Salem Murder 
at Marshfield ; and the old cellar of the house case as counsel for the Government against 
of her ancestors was well preserved during Mr. Knapp ef a@/. But it was not until I came to 
Webster’s life: and many of her family are Boston, a youth of seventeen summers, and 
interred in the Pilgrim burying-ground, where ' was casually presented to him again, that I 
the Webster tomb is situated. Both my father realized the greatness and felt the influence 

* The portrait of Webster, printed as a frontispiece, is from a daguerreotype made by Mr. F. de B. Rich- 
ards, of Philadelphia. Mr. Richards, now a painter, was formerly a daguerreotypist, and went, under the 
guidance of Dr. McClellan (father of the general), to get Webster to pose for the likeness. Mr. Richards is 
confident that this was in 1849, though we can find no record of a public speech made by Webster in Phila- 
delphia in that year. Mr. Richards says that Webster had spoken with his hat on, and they wished to pre- 
serve a memento of the speech ; but when they found Webster he was pacing the floor in furious anger, frown- 
ing like Jupiter Tonans, use some unfeeling creditor had ventured to dun him fora debt. Dr. McClellan 
whispered to Richards not to touch the picture question. Meantime, Webster’s friends were raising money 
among the Whigs with which to satisfy the debt. At ten minutes before two the doctor and the daguerreo- 
typist returned, to find the lion tame and happy. But there was to be a reception that afternoon, and Webster 
turned and wled, “ McClellan, if that picture is to be taken, it must be at twoo’clock.”” Dr. McClellan 
thereupon whispered to Richards to run and have all things ready. Mr. Richards remembers hearing Webster’s 
ony Fambling when he reached the top of the third flight at finding he must mount one more. When he 
entered the _— Richards said: “ Stand just as you are, Mr. Webster; we wish to take you first with your 
hat on.” “ Your rst will be your last,” roared the statesman. But when the artist announced that the sit- 
ting was ended in about four seconds, he said: “What, all done?” “Yes.” “ Why, in Boston they will set 
your —— eyes out!” and he sat for two or three other pictures. The hat shown in the picture, or a similar 
one, is preserved in the “ Historical” rooms in Philadelphia.— Ep. 

Vou. XXIX.—72. 
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of his overpowering personality as a man. 
He was then in the zenith of his glory, and, 
overcome as I was by his majestic greatness, 
I kept aloof from him for more than a dozen 
years. When I subsequently met him and 
made myself known as the son of his friend 
and his father’s friend, his great heart warmed 
to me, and from that time forward I enjoyed 
an intimacy with him that ended only with 
his death. In our frequent interviews the 
memories of the past would come surging 
back upon his mind. The old farm, with its 
rugged pastures, “the crystal hills gray and 
cloud-topped,” the old saw-mill, the deer- 
paths, the trout-streams, and the range of the 
bear, the wolf, and the fox, all suggested to 
his mind visions of boyish associations and 
frolics that quieted and soothed and refreshed 
him in his leisure moments. His father, of 
whom he always spoke so affectionately, was 
twice married; and he commemorated his 
second marriage by building a one-story frame 
house hard by where the old log-cabin stood. 
Daniel was born in this house, which in after 
time he used to say was nearer the North 
star than any other in New England. That 
house still exists, and has been made part of 
a newer and more. substantial edifice. Near 
the house is a well, and by the side of this 
well stands an elm-tree, which the present 
owner, Judge Nesmith, points to with pride, 
and says was planted by Webster’s father in 
1768. For sixty years, at regular visits, Daniel 
Webster sat beneath its spreading branches in 
the summer-time, and looked his cattle in the 
face. This farm, near the subsequent home- 
stead at Franklin, has few fertile spots; the 
granite rocks, visible in every direction, give 
an air of barrenness to the scene. I could 
not help thinking, as I stood upon the spot 
last fall where he first saw the light of day, 
with some of his neighbors and kinsmen, that 
those wild, bleak hills among which he was 
cradled and the rough pastures in which he 
grew had left their impress upon his soul. His 
school-time was much interrupted; and from 
his own lips I learned that Webster’s struggle 
for an education was continued from his early 
childhood to his thirtieth year. Every step in 
advance was contested by obstacles which he 
met with a lion heart, and with a lion’s courage 
overthrew. His books were few at this time. 
There were a copy of Watts’s hymns,a cheap 
pamphlet copy of Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” 
and the Bible, from which he first learned to 
read, together with an occasional almanac. 
He used to say that at the age of fourteen he 
could recite by heart the whole of the “ Essay 
on Man.” He entered Dartmouth College in 
1797, but was desperately poor. A friend sent 
him a recipe while at college for greasing his 


boots. He wrote back and thanked him very 
politely. “But,” said he, “my boots need 
other doctoring, for they not only admit 
water, but even peas and gravel-stones.” 

Professor Shurtleff, his classmate, says that 
Webster was remarkable for three things when 
at Dartmouth: steady habits of life, close 
application to study, and last, but not least, 
ability to mind his own business. He left 
Dartmouth in 1801. Tradition says, with 
what truth I do not know, that he took no 
part in the graduating exercises, but he re 
ceived a diploma. When the exercises were 
over, he invited some of his classmates to 
accompany him to the college green, and there, 
in their presence, he tore up his sheepskin and 
threw it away, saying, “ My industry may make 
me a great man, but this miserable parchment 
cannot.” Mounting his horse, he rode home. 

About this time, or soon after, he came to 
Boston to seek his fortune and get a chance 
to study law. Theodore Parker describes him 
as coming with no letters of introduction, raw, 
awkward, and shabby in his dress, his rough 
trousers ceasing a long distance above his 
feet. He was turned away from several offices 
before he found a place. But Mr. Gore, after- 
ward Governor of Massachusetts, a man of 
large reputation, and, I should judge, a man 
of keen insight and much tenderness of heart, 
took in the unprotected youth who came, as 
he said, to work, not to play. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1805, and settled down 
to the practice of law at Boscawen. In 1807 
Mr. Webster gave up this office to his brother 
Ezekiel, who had just been admitted to the 
bar, and moved to Portsmouth, where he 
lived for nine years wanting one month. In 
1808 he married Miss Grace Fletcher. In 
an old paper, the Portsmouth “ Oracle,” of 
June 11, 1808, you can read the account 
as follows: “ Married, in Salisbury, Daniel 
Webster, Esquire, of this town, to Miss Grace 
Fletcher.” All this is more or less a matter 
of history; but his first love-letter, now be- 
fore me and without date, may never yet 
have been published. Lovers in these days, it 
appears, were in the habit of sitting up late, 
or rather early; and his manner of letting his 
lady know at what time he would leave her is, 
to say the least, novel. It reads as follows: 

“ My Cousin: I intend to set out for home 
from your house at three o’clock.— D. W. 

“ Miss Grace Fletcher, Present.” 

One day he assisted her in disentangling a 
skein of silk, and, taking up a piece of tape, he 
said : 

“ Grace, cannot you help me to tie a knot 
that will never untie.” 

She blushingly replied : 

“T don’t know, Daniel, but am willing totry.” 
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The knot was tied, and, though eighty 
years have since sped by, it lies before me 
to-day, time-colored, it is true, but neverthe- 
less still untied. I have a note in my posses- 
sion dated March, 1805, addressed to Miss 
Grace Fletcher. 

“Miss FLETCHER: Monday morning five 
o'clock I expect to go out on the stage for 
Amherst. If it should consist with your con- 
venience to ride to Dunstable on that day, I 
should be happy to be charged with the duty 
of attending you. It will probably be in my 
way to be in Cambridge Sunday eve, and I 
can furnish you a passage into town. 

“D. WEBSTER.” 

Another note in an envelope marked by 
Miss Fletcher “ Precious Documents” reads as 
follows : 

“ Dear Grace : I was fortunate enough to 
be at home Sunday morning at five o'clock, 
after a solitary ride. . . . Early in the week 
after next I hope to be with you. 

“ Yours entirely, D. W.” 

At this period of his life, at least, Mr. Web- 
ster was very methodical, and his receipts and 
expenditures were kept with great care. A 
mottled-covered pass-book, begun in August, 
1824, before me now, shows his receipts during 
the rest of that year to have been $4235, and 
for the first whole year $7285; for the next 
year they were, including his $1800 from Con- 
gress, $13,238.33; so that, even at this early 
date, his practice was large and lucrative. 

At the age of thirty he was elected to Con- 
gress for the first time, and he took his seat 
im November, 1813. In 1816 he came to 
Boston, from Portsmouth, to practice law. 
In 1820 he was a leading spirit in the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention for the revision of 
the Constitution—provoking the jealousy, 
but distancing the rivalry, of young men 
Boston born and Cambridge bred. In 1822 
Webster was sent to Congress from Boston, 
and five years later he took his seat in the 
Senate as a Senator from Massachusetts. His 
celebrated speech in answer to Colonel Hayne 
of South Carolina, upon the Constitution, 
gave him a world-wide reputation as a lawyer 
and statesman, and forever after he was con- 
sidered among the highest authorities in the 
interpretation of that instrument. Subse- 
quently, in 1841, he left the Senate and be- 
came Secretary of State in the Harrison ad- 
ministration, and remained under President 
Tyler. He was returned to the Senate in 
1845, and again in 1850, but soon became 
Secretary of State under President Fillmore, 
which office he retained until his death. He 
was eight years a Representative, nineteen 
years a Senator, and five years Secretary of 
State, making in all thirty-two years of public 
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life. Such is the summary of his career before 
the world. 

Prior to the forties, except through the 
associations before referred to, I knew Mr. 
Webster only as the great world knew him, and 
I can add but little to what is already of public 
record regarding his public life. In the early 
days of the Long Island Railroad I traveled 
with him and Mrs. Webster from New York 
to Boston, which offered me the best oppor- 
tunity for a prolonged conversation that up 
to that time I had ever enjoyed. I could, 
oi course, say but little in answer to his views 
of our national prosperity. He then had the 
best comprehension of the coming growth 
and wealth of the Western States that I had 
ever heard expressed. His son Fletcher and 
a number of families of New England and 
New York distinction were early pioneers 
in the settlement of a township in Illinois, but 
subsequently moved back to their homes in 
the East after much suffering in the back- 
woods. I remember hearing Fletcher describe 
some of these scenes as early as the Harrison 
campaign of 1840. But Mr. Webster was not 
discouraged, and, as in the conversation on 
the before-mentioned trip across Long Island, 
he always described vividly the great resources 
of the West, and its probable influence on the 
future of New England. He was ever dis- 
posed to think that the growing West would 
be a permanent help to New England. 

He had already seen the commerce of his 
district dwindle away—the wharves and 
docks from Boston to Portland grass-green 
from want of use, and the prospect of a like 
stampede at an early date along the coast to 
New York. He saw the necessity his native 
New England was under to sustain her manu- 
factures, and hence he early set to work to 
lend a helping hand. Three causes he espoused 
with unflinching fidelity, and stood by them 
until death. Internal improvements, finance, 
and protection to American industries— these 
were the three questions he deemed most inti- 
mately associated with national progress. His 
conversations ever partook of these national 
considerations. 

An incident of this trip illustrated the cool- 
ness of Mr. Webster in the midst of danger. 
All at once, as the cars rushed along at a 
fearful rate (the conductor feeling desirous to 
show Mr. Webster the speed that could bekept), 
there was a terrible concussion, and though the 
engine was not thrown from the track it soon 
stopped. It was found that a switch was but 
partially turned off, and the driving-wheelof the 
locomotive had carried off one side of the rail 
near the middle. Great confusion instantly fol- 
lowed the accident, and men as well as women 
and children were panic-stricken. Mr. Web- 
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ster coolly arose from his seat and talked to 
the crowd, which soon became quiet again. 

He used to drive in his gig from Boston, 
and sometimes from Hingham, over the road 
to Marshfield. On such occasions troops of 
children would come flocking out and follow 
after him, so great a fascination did he have 
for them. And I have seen somewhere how 
a little child, on entering the room where 
Webster was seated, and looking up into his 
great soft eyes, ran instinctively into his arms, 
as if yearning to get as near as possible to 
his great tender heart. As an infant he is 
described as a crying baby who worried his 
parents considerably. He grew up to boy- 
hood pale, weak, and sickly; as he himself 
often told me, he was the slimmest in the 
family. And yet, by doing a boy’s work on 
his father’s farm, by indulging a propensity 
for outdoor sports, by leading a temperate 
and frugal life, he succeeded in building up 
a robust constitution. On arriving at man- 
hood he had a physical frame which seemed 
made to last a hundred years. It was an iron 
frame, large and stately, with a great moun- 
tain of a head upon it. When Thorwaldsen, 
the Danish sculptor, saw his head in Pow- 
ers’s studio in Rome, he exclaimed: “Ah! a 
design for Jupiter, I see.” He would not be- 
lieve that it was a living American. Parker 
describes him as “a man of large mold, a 
great body, and a great brain. . . . Since 
Socrates there has seldom been a head so 
massive, huge. Its cubic capacity surpassed 
all former measurements of mind. A large 
man, decorous in dress, dignified in deport- 
ment, he walked as if he felt himself a king. 
Men from the country who knew him not 
stared at him as he passed through our streets. 
The coal-heavers and porters of London 
looked on him as one of the great forces of 
the globe. They recognized in him a native 
king.” Carlyle called him “a magnificent 
specimen whom, as a logic fencer or parlia- 
mentary Hercules, one would incline to back 
at sight against all the world.” And Sydney 
Smith said he was “a living lie, because 
no man on earth could be as great as he 
looked.” 

And so, blessed with a sturdy frame and a 
form of imposing manhood, he stood alone 
in his massiveness among twenty-five million 
people. And the moral and mental character 
he had built up within him— this was the 
force that made of him the Colossus of manly 
strength and character he was. I have said 
he was truthful. He was more than truthful : 
he was reverent and religious. He was pres- 
ent one day at a dinner-party at the Astor 
House given by some of his New York 
friends, and in order to draw him out one of 
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the company put to him the following ques- 
tion : “ Would you please tell us, Mr. Webster, 
what was the most important thought that ever 
occupied your mind?” Mr. Webster merely 
raised his head, and, passing his hand slowly 
over his forehead, said: “Is there any one 
here who doesn’t know me!” “ No, sir,” was 
the reply ; “ we all know you, and are your 
friends.” “ Then,” said he, looking over the ta- 
ble, “ the most important thought that ever 
occupied my mind was that of my individual 
responsibility to God,” upon which subject 
he spoke for twenty minutes. 

Webster died at Marshfield, October 24, 
1852. When it was known that the final 
summons had arrived, and that his great 
spirit had taken its flight, thousands crowded 
into Marshfield to do honor to his remains. 
I well remember the funeral, October 29, 1852. 
It was a beautiful day, and his herds of cattle 
which he loved so much were quietly grazing 
on the hills behind the house. Mingled among 
them were strange animals like the elk and 
antelope. Water-fowl swarmed in the lake 
near by, and the avenues were thronged with 
sorrowing people. The iron casket, open at 
full length, was placed under a linden tree in 
front of the mansion, and not on the side 
under the great elm, as has been so often 
stated. The body lay clothed as in life with his 
blue coat and accustomed dress. The pupils 
of his eyes were a little sunk, but his features 
wore a smile of peaceful content. The scene 
has often been described, how they tenderly 
laid hima away in his tomb by the sea. 

Time flew onward with resistless tread ; the 
war of the great rebellion was over, the Union 
had been preserved. The remains of his son, 
Major Edward Webster, had been brought 
from the battle-grounds of Mexico ; those of 
his only other son, Colonel Fletcher Webster, 
from the bloody field of Virginia where he was 
slain. His grandsons, Daniel and Ashburton, 
and his granddaughter, Carrie, the last of all 
the children of Fletcher, had been laid beside 
him in the family tomb at Marshfield. The 
widowed wife of the latter occupied the deso- 
late homestead when the centennial year of 
the birth of the great statesman came round. 
The nation was aroused to celebrate the event. 
Thirty years had passed since we laid him in 
the tomb by the sea, where the Atlantic had 
constantly sung a mournful requiem over the 
remains of all that was mortal, when, on an- 
other October day, twenty thousand sons 
and daughters of freedom came down to pay 
willing tribute to the memory of the dead. 
He “ still lived ” in the hearts of his country- 
men. The President of the United States 
was there, with his cabinet, and other officers 
of the national government, both civil and 
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military. Judges, senators, representatives in 
Congress, ministers and consuls of other 
governments; governors and ex-governors 
of the New England States; literary men, 
presidents and fellows of college, and min- 
isters of the gospel,—all came to do his 
memory reverence. The road to the man- 
sion-house for a mile and a half was lined 
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Tue death of Mr. O’Conor has left a large 
vacancy in the American bar, larger perhaps 
than was ever created before by the death of 
any single individual. For a period of nearly 
half a century he was the professional feature 
of almost every important litigation in the 
great commercial center of the nation. In- 
deed, he conferred importance upon any case 
in which he was engaged, and the reports of 
the judicial decisions of the State of New 
York will bear to remote generations abun- 
dant testimony of his extraordinary industry 
and professional learning and skill. It may 
be assumed that his profession will furnish 
a competent biography of one who lent it so 
much distinction, and whose example com- 
mended itself in so many ways to the admira- 
tion and imitation of his professional brethren 
wherever the administration of the law has at- 
tained the dignity of a science. 

It was my good fortune in early life to ex- 
perience a very great and most seasonable 
kindness at the hands of Mr. O’Conor, a kind- 
ness which modesty only forbids my referring 
to more in detail. His lifé, however, was so 
full of such benefactions that the suppression 
of one of them requires no apology. The 
incident, to which I only venture to allude, 
established relations which, if not more inti- 
mate, were in some respects different from 
those which are ripened by ordinary profes- 
sional intercourse, and countenance me in 
making a anent record of such recollec- 
tions of him as seem to possess some public 
interest, and of which there may be no other 
witness, 

While at the bar I had known Mr. O’Conor 
about as intimately as it was possible for a 
young man at the base of the profession to 
know one who was nearing its summit. We 
had been on bar committees together ; we had 
both taken a lively interest in the discussions 
which preceded and followed the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1846, of which he was a 
member, and, at one time and another, we 
had interchanged opinions upon most of the 
contested questions discussed in that body. 
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upon either side by surviving veterans of 
the Army of the Republic. As the long pro- 
cession started, escorted by the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, cannon re- 
sounded from the hill-top, and a solemn 
funeral dirge was played by the bands. It 
was a scene such as Massachusetts never be- 
fore witnessed. 
Stephen M. Allen. 
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We were not in close sympathy with each 
other on all nor even on many of these ques- 
tions, while in politics we were separated by 
an impassable gulf. Though both of us pro- 
fessed to be Democrats, he belonged to the 
tribe then known in New York as “ Hunk- 
ers,” and I to that then known as “ Barn- 
burners.” But we were both in earnest ; both 
fancied that we were disinterested and _patri- 
otic; and our debates, though they tended to 
separate us wider and wider on questions of 
party policy, proved favorable rather than 
otherwise to the growth of our friendship. 
This is all I need to say by way of introduc- 
tion to some reminiscences which death seems 
to have made it my privilege, some think my 
duty, to share with the public. 

Early in the summer of 1882 I received 
from Mr. O’Conor an invitation to visit him 
at his new island home in Nantucket. In the 
following summer I was invited again. I was 
fortunately able to accept both invitations, 
and on each occasion I spent with him sev- 
eral days. As I was old enough to remember 
him at the bar long before he had reached the 
primacy of his profession, his conversation, 
which never flagged during his waking hours 
either in volume or in interest, was confined 
mostly to the incidents of his youth and active 
professional life. 

When I first arrived af “‘ The Cliff,” about 
the rst of July, 1882, his new house was but 
just finished. The carpenters had left it only 
the night before, and we were the first guests 
to whom he had had an opportunity of ex- 
tending its hospitality. His territory embraced 
only about two hundred feet square, situated 
on one of the bluffs overlooking the sea which 
separates the island from the Massachusetts 
shore. The ground around his house, or the 
sand rather, was not graded, and it seemed 
doubtful if it ever could be, as the wind would 
displace one day what the shovel had placed 
the day preceding. It was strewn with boxes, 
boards, and lumber-rubbish which had sur- 
vived their usefulness, and were awaiting the 
proprietor’s convenience to be consigned to 
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some less conspicuous repository. Whether 
they were removed or not was the least of all 
possible concerns to Mr. O’Conor. He had 
the air and the climate which had tempted 
him to make his home in this remote and 
rock-bound region; he had a wide piazza 
along three sides of his spacious dwelling, on 
which he could walk in all weathers, at all 
seasons ; and he had his precious library, which 
he prized above all his earthly treasures. In 
these he had all that he required for his per- 
sonal com‘ort, and neither the disorder nor 
the sand without gave him a moment's con- 
cern. 

The motive Mr. O’Conor assigned to me 
for seeking that out-of-the-way home at his 
advanced age was, that in 1880 he broke 
down in the midst of an important piece of 

rofessional work, and his physicians, becom- 
ing discouraged, finally suggested that he go 
to Nantucket, that island being the nearest 
portion of North America to the Gulf Stream, 
and enjoying the most temperate climate on 
the coast at all seasons. Following their ad- 
vice, he tock lodgings in the town for the win- 
ter of that year. He found he could prosecute 
his work with unimpaired vigor. The experi- 
ment proved so satisfactory that he decided 
to build a house there, and make himself as 
comfortable as possible for what time he had 
to remain on the earth, be it longer or shorter. 
His nephew, Mr. Sloan, who was ingenious 
and intelligent, and, “ like all Irishmen,” said 
O’Conor, “ never hesitates to undertake any- 
thing from doubt of his ability to execute it, 
offered to boss the job,” O’Conor himself 
hardly looking at it or thinking of it until it 
was finished, the night before we arrived. Re- 
ferring afterward to the Irishman’s way of 
never admitting his inability to do whatever 
is asked of him, he said, “ I have it myself. I 
should never hesitate to undertake anything 
from doubt of my ability to do it. I might 
have a good deal of trouble about it, but I 
would manage it some way.” One day, when 
he had been telling me how he came to enter 
the legal profession, I made a remark which 
implied that he was specially fitted by nature 
for the profession which he adopted, and that 
no other would have proved so congenial to 
him. He said he did not think it would have 
made any difference what profession he had 
adopted ; that he would have attained about 
the same relative success whether he had been 
bred a blacksmith, a doctor, a theologian, or 
a lawyer. He was just as fit and as unfit for 
one thing as for another. With hard work, for 
which he had sufficient capacity, he could mas- 
ter almost anything, after some fashion. 

Mr. O’Conor did not provide for his library 
in his house, which is a frame building, but 
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built an edifice some twenty feet from the 
main building of brick, one story high, about 
fifty feet long and twenty-five broad, with an 
arched roof and as nearly incombustible as 
possible. By arranging his shelves perpen- 
dicularly to the walls instead of parallel with 
them, he secured accommodations for about 
eighteen thousand volumes. He here spent 
most of the working hours of every day when 
not occupied with guests or walking on his 
spacious piazza, his favorite and practically 
his only exercise. He could not ride with 
comfort, and therefore he kept no horses. 
While not professing to practice law, he was 
frequently appealed to by his professional 
brethren for aid in knotty and troublesome 
cases, which gave him quite as much intellec- 
tual occupation as he required. His habits of 
daily life were regulated by the exigencies of 
his health. He always retired at nine in the 
evening ; he breakfasted at seven, dined at 
two, and supped at seven. To this programme 
he adhered with almost fanatical precision. 
To some expressions of curiosity about his 
early educational privileges which dropped 
from me one day, he replied that he hardly had 
any. When a lad he attended a school kept 
by a sort of relative or namesake in Barclay 
street for about two months. That was all 
the schooling he had ever received. His 
mother, of whom he spoke in terms of great 
affection, died when he was only eleven years 
old. After that he had but little parental 
supervision. His father, who was a decayed 
gentleman, anything but thrifty, and usually 
surrounded with a set of old-country ne’er-do- 
weels, took it into his head one day to put 
his son with one of these acquaintances whose 
business was the manufacture of tar, pitch, 
turpentine, lampblack, etc. Charles was with 
this man about a year, and became perfectly 
familiar with all the processes of his manu- 
facture. “ I could to-day,” he said, “ conduct 
any of them.” At the end of the year, dur- 
ing which period he received no pay but his 
board, he was put up by some of his young 
comrades to think he had no occasion to work 
any longer without compensation, for a per- 
son to whom he was under no obligation and 
for whom he had no particular esteem. He 
therefore gave notice of his intent to leave, 
and seek some remunerative employment. 
His master then said to him, “ Charles, you 
had better stay with me, and if you do I will 
give you the same wages that I give 
naming the only one of the men beside himself 
who was privileged to live in the family. This 
was highly satisfactory, and Charles consented 
to remain, When, however, it transpired that 
he, a stripling, was getting a man’s wages, 
there was a wild commotion among the other 
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workmen, who all must receive an immediate 
increase of pay or quit. The result was that 
Charles retired, and whatever hopes he may 
have indulged of becoming an eminent man- 
ufacturer of lampblack were abandoned for- 
ever. 

O’Conor’s father then conceived the notion 
that his son was intended for a lawyer, and, 
full of this conviction, took him, in his 
thirteenth year, to another of his ne’er-do-weel 
acquaintances named Stannard, who professed 
to practice law, and placed Charles in his 
office. Stannard had no law-books and al- 
most as little business. Charles got hold of a 
copy of Blackstone somehow, and read it 
through two or three times, but did not com- 
prehend it at all. His mind, he said, was then 
entirely too immature to grasp the principles 
of legal science. In his fifteenth year he was 
transferred to the office of a West Indian 
named Lemoyne, who also professed to prac- 
tice law a little. He was “a jolly sort of fel- 
low,” who would put several bottles of brandy 
under his waistcoat every day without much 
inconvenience, and who used to take Charles 
with him occasionally, as he expressed it, “to 
see the world.” Lemoyne had a partner 
named Thompson, a son of Judge Thompson, 
of the United States Circuit Court, and clerk 
of his court. O’Conor used occasionally to 
go there to assist in the copying and other 
work, Thompson was heard to remark that 
there seemed to be a curious increase in the 
amount of his fees when O’Conor was in the 
office. Thus early his character began to shape 
his fortunes. 

When O’Conor had reached his eighteenth 
year he made another change, this time to the 
office of Mr. Joseph Fay, the father of Mr. 
Theodore Fay, at one time minister resident 
to Switzerland, but at present residing in 
Prussia. None of these men had any law- 
books to speak of, the most eminent lawyers 
in those days having very few. Perhaps this 
was no misfortune to Charles, for it may have 
led him to read those he did have access to 
more thoroughly than he might have done 
had his pasture been larger. 

In the fullness of time O’Conor was ad- 
mitted to the bar. With that self-reliance 
which never forsook him, he sallied forth at 
once with just twenty-five dollars in his pocket, 
hired a small office, purchased a desk, two or 
three old chairs, and some stationery, put up 
“a little tin sign,” and then sat him down to 
wait for clients. 

But, more even than clients, he now needed 
a library. While with Fay he had re-read 
Blackstone, and “then,” said he, “I com- 
poe it as thoroughly as I do now.” He 

also devoured every law-book, including 
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“ Digests,” upon which he had since then been 
able to lay his hands. But he did not own 
a single law-book ; he had no money to buy 
any, and yet he could not get on without 
some. While struggling with this lion in his 
path, he remarked one day a notice posted 
up in the office of Mr. Woodward, then the 
county clerk, of a library of one hundred and 
fifty-six volumes for sale somewhere in town, 
at the moderate price of two dollars a volume. 
He looked up these books; they were just 
what he wanted, and he wanted them sadly, 
but he had no money, and, as he supposed, no 
credit. One of his comrades who knew of 
the struggle going on in O’Conor’s mind, 
and who believed already in the young law- 
yer’s star, recommended him to take his note 
for the price of the books to Mr. Pardow, 
and ask him to indorse it. Mr. Pardow was a 
respectable merchant who had been in the 
habit of dropping into Mr. Fay’s office from 
time to time, and who had, of course, often 
seen O’Conor there, though they had no 
particular acquaintance with each other. 
O’Conor at first ridiculed the idea of any one 
indorsing his note ; but after hearing his friend’s 
arguments and turning the suggestion over in 
his mind for a day or two,— rendered a little 
reckless, too, by his necessities, — he determined 
to take the chances. Mr. Pardow heard his re- 
quest, but, without making any reply, went his 
way. O’Conor feared that he had been too 
bold, that he had, perhaps, taken a liberty, 
and felt humiliated. At the end of a week 
or so, however, Mr. Pardow came into his 
office and told him he would indorse his 
note for the books, which he did then and 
there. With the indorsed note in his hands, 
and with his heart swelling with a gratitude 
his lips tried in vain to express, O’Conor 
rushed down to the shop for the books. The 
owner soon satisfied himself of the respon- 
sibility of the indorser, and handed over the 
long-coveted treasures to O’Conor, who from 
that day forth never knew what it was to 
lack books from a want of the means to pur- 
chase them. 

Mr. O’Conor then went on to tell me what 
became of the descendants of this Mr. Par- 
dow, over whom and whose interests he al- 
ways exercised a watchful supervision. He 
closed his story by saying, “ That young lady 
in the other room whom I now call my 
adopted daughter is Mr. Pardow’s great-grand- 
daughter.” As he said this, it first flashed across 
my mind that he was repaying in this princely 
way, to the great-granddaughter, the debt of 
gratitude which in such a seemingly providen- 
tial way he had contracted to the great-grand- 
father. The young lady to whom he referred, 
and who sat at the head of his table, was Miss 
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Julia Pardow Mullaney, who I trust will not 
be offended by this use of her name in refer- 
ring to a transaction which to her is equivalent 
to a title of nobility.* 

The advantage to O’Conor of the timely 
succor rendered him by Mr. Pardow left upon 
his charactera profound impression, and he'ped 
to make it difficult for him to turn his back 
upon any one, and especially upon any young 
person, appearing to stand in need of assist- 
ance. His life was full of acts of beneficence, 
inspired, no doubt, by the reflection that his 
own career might have been disastrously 
modified had Mr. Pardow in this crisis of his 
fortunes declined to stead him. Only the day 
after my arrival at Nantucket, he repeated to 
me the substance of a letter he had received 
the week previous from Virginia. By this let- 
ter it appeared that some thirty years previous 
the writer, who was then living in New York, 
found things going against him so persistently 
that he was at his wits’ ends, not knowing 
which way to turn. One day, while in the last 
stage of despondency, he chanced to be stand- 
ing in front of Delmonico’s, on the corner of 
Beaver and William streets, when the thought 
suddenly entered his head to ask a gentleman 
who was approaching with his head down 
and apparently absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions to lend him five dollars. The person ac- 
costed, without a question or hesitation, put his 
hand in one of his pockets, took out the desired 
sum, and handed it to him. The individual 
thus befriended asked a man who chanced to 
be standing near if he knew the name of the 
gentleman who had just left him. “That was 
Charles O’Conor, the lawyer,” was the reply. 
The letter reciting these facts contained a 
check for the amount of the money so strangely 
bestowed, and a promise that if the writer was 
ever able, he would send the thirty years’ inter- 
est which had accumulated on it. O’Conor 
said he wrote the poor fellow that he had 
no recollection of the circumstance to which 
he referred; that he would accept the money 
sent, for that would seem necessary to make 
him feel easy, but he must decline the interest, 
and begged him never to allude to or think of 
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that, as he could never under any circum- 
stances consent to accept it. 

It was O’Conor’s rule to give to all who 
professed to be needy. It must have been a 
very barefaced impostor whom he sent empty 
away. Of course he was sometimes imposed 
upon, but he felt that he was the better for 
what he gave if the receiver was not. It never 
worried nor soured him to learn that any of 
his charity had miscarried. 

While a student with Fay and Thomp- 
son. O’Conor wrote a wretched hand, and he 
discovered that he could be much more use- 
ful to himself and others if he were a more 
accomplished penman. One day his attention 
was arrested by an advertisement of some 
Yankee who undertook to teach writing in 
six lessons for one dollar. “The writing in 
six lessons,” said he, “ was just what I wanted, 
but where was I to get the dollar? Well, I 
managed to get it somehow. The man and 
his system proved to be all he represented 
them, and since then I have had no trouble 
with my penmanship.” 

His first chancery suit yielded him his first 
considerable professional triumph. It is known 
to the profession as the case of Bowen vs. 
Idley. Idley, the defendant, was a Hessian. 
He had married the illegitimate daughter of 
Bowen, the plaintiff, with whom the mother 
of Mrs. Idley had once been a domestic,— 
facts perfectly well known to all the parties 
to this litigation, but supposed to be not sus- 
ceptible of proof. As some property was de- 
pending upon establishing the illegitimacy of 
Mrs. Idley, O’Conor applied in behalf of the 
one whom he supposed to be the legitimate 
heir for a change of the guardian ad /item, 
who happened to be the venerable Peter A. 
Jay. This seemed an act of great and inex- 
cusable presumption for a young lawyer just 
chipping his professional shell ; but the court 
was compelled, very reluctantly, to grant the 
motion, and William Kent, the son of the chan- 
cellor, was named in Mr. Jay’s place. This 
incident established relations between Mr. 
O’Conor and that noble and accomplished 
jurist which ripened into a life-long friendship. 


*O’Conor’s kindness to Miss Mullaney did not terminate with his life. In his will, after some legacies, 
in the aggregate less than one hundred thousand dollars, by the sixth clause he provided as follows: 


“ All the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate, re: 
ueath as follows: Two-thirds thereof to my sister, Eliza Margaret Sloan, or to her sons in 
t for my sister’s adoption and in grateful memory of my early 


devise, and 
case she “heald 


not survive me. From res 


and personal, whatsoever and wheresover, I give, 


friend, George Pardow, I give the other third of the same to Miss Julia Pardow Mullaney, a great-grand- 


daughter of that gentleman.” 


In a codicil to this will made April 28, 1884, only a few weeks before his death, he adds to his pre- 


vious benefactions as follows : 


“To Julia Mullaney I leave my watch and the picture of an unknown young lady which is hung up in 
my parlor. All my lands and real estate in Massachusetts I give to said Julia Mullaney, her heirs and assigns 


forever. And I also give her absolutel 


my ‘books, papers, documents, goods, and chattels whatever not 


otherwise disposed of that may be in said Massachusetts at my death.” 
Thus Miss Mullaney is endowed with Mr. O’Conor’s superb residence and its furniture at Nantucket, his 


valuable library, and a third of the rest of his large and pr 


uctive estate. 
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In due time the question of the legitimacy 
of Mrs. Idley came on for trial before the late 
Thomas Addis Emmet, to whom the issue 
had been referred by the chancellor. David 
A. Jones, “a somewhat pompous but very 
respectable lawyer,” and then a leader at the 
bar, appeared for the Idley party. O’Conor 
had in some way managed to find the real 
mother of Mrs. Idley, a plain, ignorant, and 
common sort of person, and when the proper 
time had arrived in the progress of the trial, 
she was brought in and sworn. It was twi- 
light; the candles which had just been brought 
in shed a demi-obscure light around the room 
producing, said O’Conor, a weird effect 
strangely calculated to increase the impres- 
siveness of the scene which was to follow. 
Robert Emmet and one other, whose name, 
if he gave it, I have forgotten, were the only 
persons present besides the referee, the coun- 
sel, and the parties to the record. Mrs. Idley 
had never seen her mother. When the latter 
was called to the stand, no one but O’Conor 
knew who she was nor what she was expected 
to prove. Nor did the witness herself know 
why she was called nor suspect the bearing 
or importance of her testimony. After the 
usual preliminary questions, O’Conor went on: 

Q. Madam, do you know the father of 
Mrs. Idley ? 

Q. Who is it ? 

A. Mr. Bowen. 

Q. Do you know her mother ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was she ? 

A. I suppose I must answer (she said, a 
little embarrassed). 

Q. Yes, you must answer. 

A. (After a short silence and increased 
embarrassment.) Well, I am her mother. 

The effect was startling. A cross-examina- 
tion was waived, the counsel tied up their 
papers, and the referee reported, of course, 
for O’Conor’s client. 

Mr. O’Conor’s professional relations with 
Edwin Forrest, whose unsuccessful suit for a 
divorce from his wife, instituted some thirty- 
five years ago, is one of the American causes 
célébres, did not begin with the divorce case. 
On the contrary, he had already been counsel 
for Forrest in a suit where Forrest was the 
defendant.* It happened in this wise. Forrest, 
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in recognition of his obligations to William 
Leggett, who had done more than any one 
else to persuade the public of his merits as an 
actor, built a house at New Rochelle, in 
Westchester County, for Leggett to live in, at 
a nominal or very moderate rental. Kissam, 
a brother-in-law of Leggett, contracted to 
build the house for $4000. When finished, 
Kissam claimed $6000. Forrest refused to 
pay the additional sum of $2000. Kissam 
sued him. The case was sent to a referee, and 
Leggett was put upon the stand as a witness. 
He swore very strongly on Forrest’s side. 
Between the time of his direct and the time 
fixed for his cross-examination Leggett died. 
The court below sustained the referee in ex- 
cluding the testimony of Leggett, because, 
in consequence of his death, the plaintiff had 
had no opportunity of cross-examining him. 
Jesse Oakley, a brother of the late Judge 
Oakley, and the counsel for Forrest, wished 
to appeal, but experiencing some difficulty in 
getting the record before the Court of Ap- 
peals, then just organized under the new Con- 
stitution of 1846, retained O’Conor to assist 
him. O’Conor, who often insisted to me that 
he was a better attorney than jurist, and did 
not disguise his conviction that in questions of 
practice or procedure he had no superior in 
the country, took hold of the case and soon 
accomplished the desired result. Naturally, 
he was asked to argue the appeal. He did so 
and won it, and a new trial was ordered. 

While talking of this case, my eyes fell 
upon a series of books occupying several 
shelves, all bound uniformly in law calf, and 
each entitled on its back, “ My Own Cases.” 
I asked what that meant. He said those were 
a collection of the cases of most importance 
for one reason or another in which he had 
been employed as counsel. There were more 
than one hundred of these volumes.t Among 
them he called my attention to the case of 
Kissam vs. Forrest, at the close of which was 
a memorandum in O’Conor’s handwriting to 
the effect that on the new trial Forrest was 
beaten, for the reason, as was rumored, that 
the jury did not believe Leggett. Up to this 
time O’Conor had no acquaintance with 
Forrest. 

When he first engaged in the Forrest vs. 
Forrest { case, he invited John Van Buren, 
who had then recently opened an office in 


“It is a coincidence quite worth noting here that Cicero had Catiline for his client before he made him 


immortal by his prosecution of him. 


t These volumes, which abound with MS. notes of the greatest interest to the profession, Mr. O’Conor, 
by his will, has given, with a liberal sum in money, to the New York Law Institute. 


$ Mr. Forrest married Mrs. Forrest in — in January, 1837. 
akley, in 1850, resulting in a verdict for Mrs. Forrest on all 


menced in the Superior Court, before Judge 


Cross suits for divorce were com- 


the issues. The succeeding ten or eleven years were consumed by Mr. Forrest in ineffectual attempts, by 
appeals and interlocutory motions, to avoid paying the alimony awarded to Mrs. Forrest by the court, and to 


impeach the justice and validity of the verdict. 
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the city of New York for the practice of his 

rofession, to be associated with him, an 
mvitation which was promptly accepted. 
O’Conor intended to send for him when the 
suit was sufficiently far advanced to furnish 
Van Buren, what he wanted more than any- 
thing else, an opportunity of being seen and 
heard in a case of popular interest. Mean- 
while Forrest sent Van Buren a retainer. 
Van Buren wrote to O’Conor to ask whether 
there wou'd be any inconvenience or impro- 
priety in his accepting it. O’Conor replied 
that there would be none whatever ; for, as it 
happened, he had not yet had occasion to 
put Van Buren in possession of any informa- 
tion by which the adversary could profit. Be- 
sides, he really wanted no assistance from 
Van Buren or any one else ; he had felt sure 
of the case, he said, from the outset. 

Van Buren’s argument on the appeal from 
the court below for a new trial in this case, 
O’Conor said, was as injudicious for his client 
as it could possibly have been. He attacked 
the character of Judge Oakley, of the New 
York Superior Court, before whom the cause 
had been tried, and before he finished man- 
aged to get every judge on the bench of the 
Court of Appeals so completely against him 
that, to use O’Conor’s energetic language, 
“they were ready to devour him.” 

Some time after the divorce was granted, 


Forrest tried to escape the payment of the 
alimony decreed to Mrs. Forrest upon the 
pretext that she was leading a loose and 


abandoned life. O’Conor then showed me 
the points he made for the court on this 
argument, in which he presented the flagitious 
conduct of Forrest with savage eloquence. It 
is a remarkable circumstance, perhaps unique 
in the whole experience of the legal profes- 
sion, that during this desperate litigation, in 
which the passions as well as the talents of 
some half dozen of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the New York bar were enlisted, and 
which was protracted for a period of twelve 
years, the unsuccessful defendant was so un- 
fortunate or so wrong that no exception taken 
by his counsel to any of the proceedings was 
ever sustained, no motion they made in his 
behalf was granted, and the only change in 
any order made against him was an increase, 
from time to time, by the courts, of the allow- 
ance he was directed to make to Mrs. For- 
rest. 

I asked Mr. O’Conor how he accounted 
for Forrest’s infatuation in instituting pro- 
ceedings for a divorce, knowing, as he did, 
the vitreous character of the house he occu- 
pied himself, and with no definite proof upon 
which he could rely to establish Mrs. Forrest’s 
guilt. His explanation surprised me. He said 
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that in 1847 Forrest bought for $12,000 a site 
on the east bank of the Hudson River near 
New York, on which he proceeded to erect a 
very pretentious castellated structure fora coun- 
try residence. In January, 1849, this building 
was mainly but not wholly completed. In 
fact, he never completed it. A vast sum 
had been expended on it—more than he 
could afford. The cost of maintaining such 
an establishment when completed would 
have been enormous, and would have con- 
demned him to incessant professional servi- 
tude at a time of life—he was then over 
forty—when his hold upon the public was 
beginning to wane, while his taste and need 
for repose were growing upon him. He re- 
alized at last that “ he had bit off more than 
he could chew.” He wanted an excuse for 
not occupying his castle and a pretext for 
selling it. He had no children, and, if rid of 
Mrs. Forrest, no one would question the pro- 
priety of disembarrassing himself of this ele- 
phant. It so happened that the first dispute 
between Forrest and his wife in which his 
purpose to put her away was developed oc- 
curred in this same month of January, 1849. 
The place was sold six years later, and imme- 
diately after the affirmance of the judgment 
of the court below by the General Term. 
“ Forrest was notoriously parsimonious,” said 
O’Conor, “and I have no doubt that the desire 
to reduce his expenses first put into his head 
the idea of putting away his wife.” 

Nothing in the whole course of his pro- 
fessional life probably wounded O’Conor so 
deeply as the attempt made a few years since 
to cast reproach upon the motives which im- 
pelled him to undertake the defense of Mrs. 
Forrest. Till then I doubt if any one, how- 
ever hostile his relations to O’Conor, had ever 
attributed to him a base motive. There was 
no man in the profession upon whose sense 
of justice and magnanimity the bar relied 
with more entire confidence. The exag- 
gerated importance which he attached to 
that calumny left upon the minds of some 
of his brethren the impression that the dis- 
ease, so nearly fatal, from which he had 
but recently and partially recovered, had 
taken serious liberties with his nervous sys- 
tem. He testified his gratitude to General 
Dix for accepting a place on the committee 
appointed at his solicitation to investigate 
the matter, by inviting the general to sit to 
Mr. Huntington for his portrait, which when 
finished he presented to the New York His- 
torical Society, and which now ornaments 
its walls. 

His quarrel with John Van Buren (I say 
quarrel, for no milder term would express 
the extent of their alienation) did not begin 
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in the Forrest case, said Mr. O’Conor, but 
at the famous Union meeting held at Castle 
Garden when the compromise bills of 1850 
were before Congress. At that meeting 
O’Conor in his speech said among other 
things that events seemed to portend the ulti- 
mate union and coalition of Van Buren and 
Seward. This was carried by some one to 
Van Buren, who, with two or three of his 
familiars, was biding in an oyster cellar not 
far away, awaiting news of the meeting. 
When Van Buren heard what O’Conor had 
said ‘about him and Seward, he exclaimed 
with an oath that O’Conor might be correct 
in what he had predicted, but that he would 
never forget nor forgive him for saying so. 
In other words, their quarrel was originally 
more political than personal or professional. 
The fact that O’Conor gratuitously de- 
fended the grandson of Chancellor Walworth 
under indictment for the murder of his father, 
and made zealous efforts to procure his pardon 
after he had been some time in prison, lends 
interest to the following curious anecdote 
which dropped from him one day in the 
course of a conversation about the old Court 
of Chancery and its presiding officers. 
Reuben Walworth, in his address to the bar 
on taking his seat as chancellor, spoke of it 
as the highest judicial position in the State. 
Aaron Burr walked home from the court with 
Walworth after his speech, and ventured tc 
suggest that such a statement coming from 
him was in questionable taste, and advised 
him either not to print his speech at all or to 
omit that passage of it. Burr, in talking of 
this to O’Conor, said that Walworth never 
forgave him that advice. He did publish the 
speech, which may be found in the first volume 
of “ Paige’s Reports,” * and Burr’s cases were 
thenceforth all decided against him, as Burr 
thought, because of his unwelcome sugges- 
tion. Apropos of Walworth’s intoxication 
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with his new position as chancellor, O’Conor 
quoted these lines from Defoe’s “True-born 
Englishman,” where they are put into the 
mouth of a magistrate — Jeffries, probably : 


“ With clouted iron shoes and sheepskin breeches, 
More than manners and more dirt than riches, 
From driving cows and calves to Laton Market, 
While of my greatness there appeared no spark yet, 
Behold, I come to let you see the pride 

With which exalted beggars always ride.” 


Speaking of a somewhat conspicuous mem- 
ber of the bar, who profi:ssed to be one of 
his most ardent friends, and who was also 
a frequent aspirant for political preferment, 
which he failed to attain, I attempted to 
explain his disappointment in part by the in- 
ordinateness of his ambition, which made him 
an unreliable ally and friend. O’Conor said 
that an incident in his experience tended to 
confirm what I said. During the “Greeley 
campaign,” a highly eulogistic article about 
himself appeared in one of the New York 
morning papers. He was ill at the time, but 
some six months later, when he had sufficiently 
recovered to go into the city, it occurred to 
him to make an inquiry about the authorship 
of the article in question. He accordingly 
called upon the editor of the paper with a 
copy of the article in question, and asked who 
wrote it. The name of the writer was given. 
To illustrate O’Conor’s generosity of charac- 
ter and freedom from religious bigotry, 
the writer had dwelt upon a conversation 
alleged to have taken place between O’Conor 
and some Episcopalian minister from the 
South or West, who asked help for a college 
or church, or something of that sort, in distress. 
The applicant was represented in the article 
as being especially grateful to O’Conor be- 
cause, being a Catholic, he was ready to give 
so liberally to the suffering institutions of a 
rival denomination. “This,” said O’Conor, 
“was entirely false. There was not a word 


*As the Chancellor’s address has at least the merit of being short, I venture to give it at length. It should 
reassure the daudatores temporis acti who are wont to bewail the degeneration of our judiciary. The man who 
could make such a speech of course could not see the wisdom of Burr’s advice. 

Chancellor Walworth’s address to the Chancery Bar of the State of New York, on assuming the duties of his 


office, April 28, 1828. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE Bar: In assuming the duties of this highly responsible station, which at some 


future day would have been the highest object of my ambition, permit me to say that the solicitations of my 
too-partial friends, rather than my own inclination or.my own judgment, have induced me to consent to 
occupy it at this time. 

“ Brought up a farmer until the 
with a very iimited knowledge of Chancery law, I find myself, at the age of thirty-eight, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly placed at the head of the judiciary of the State —a situation which heretofore has been filled by the 
most able and experienced members of the profession. 

“Under such circumstances, and where those able and intelligent judges who for the last five ye have 
done honor to the bench of the Supreme Court all decline the arduous and responsible duties of this station, 
it would be an excess of vanity in me, or any one in my situation, to suppose he could discharge those duties 
to the satisfaction even of the most indulgent friends. But the uniform kindness and ty | with which I 
have been treated by every member of the profession, and, in fact, by all classes of citizens, while I occupied 
a seat on the bench of the Circuit Court, afford the strongest assurance that your best wishes for my success 
will follow me here. And, in return, I can only assure you that I will spare no exertions in endeavoring to 
deserve the approbation of an enlightened bar and an intelligent community.” 


e of seventeen, deprived of all the aes of a classical education, and 
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said about my religion or any one else’s. The 
man asked me for money, and I gave him 
some,— I was then making money very fast,— 
and there was no reason whatever to suppose 
from anything that passed between us that I 
was any more or less a Catholic than he was.” 
O’Conor then said he supposed this story was 
inserted, that, in fact, the whole article was 
written by this precious friend, to spread the 
information that he was a Roman Catholic, 
and to prejudice him as a candidate for the 
Presidency, to which office some friends in 
the West had taken a fancy to nominate him. 

He was very much annoyed that people per- 
sisted in regarding him as an Irishman, though 
himself, and, I think he said, his father, 
and his grandfather were born Americans. 
“ But,” I said to him one day, “ has not this 
impression stood you in good stead in a pro- 
fessional and worldly point of view?” “ By 
no means,” he replied ; “ so far from being an 
advantage, the reputation of being an Irish- 
man and a Catholic has been to me a most 
serious political, social, and professional dis- 
advantage.” He then proceeded to enu- 
merate important cases from which his re- 
ligion excluded him, of which I remember 
only two. Bishop Onderdonk, he said, wished 
him retained to defend him, but the friends 
of the bishop said it would never do to com- 
mit his defense to a Catholic. President 


Johnson also wished him employed in the 
impeachment case. That, however, was over- 
ruled on political rather than sectarian or 


ethnical grounds. He insisted, with some 
emotion, that his supposed nationality and 
his faith had always obstructed his path. I in- 
ferred from what he said that he attributed 
his comparative want of success in public life 
more to this cause than to any other. 

He thought well of the abolition of the old 
system of “ pleading ” and “ forms of action.” 
He said they were the devices of a by-gone 
age to get a simple issue when jurymen, 
though commonly taken from the better 
classes, were nearly always illiterate and 
wholly unable to deal with the complicated 
issues of a case presented in its unfermented 
state. To cover the inconveniences resulting 
from these methods, the Court of Chancery 
was invented, the real function of which was 
to provide one juryman sufficiently intelligent 
to do the work which twelve ignorant jury- 
men could not be trusted with. He said that, 
as far as he knew, he as much as any one was 
entitled to the credit of originating the reform 
of our system of procedure in 1847-8, the 
abolition of forms of action, and the abolition 
of the Court of Chancery. He said he made 
the plea for those reforms in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1846. He would on no 
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account, he said, claim for himself or have 
any one claim for him the credit of these, but 
he was quite willing to be instrumental in de- 
feating the pretensions of any other person to 
their authorship. This line of remark had 
been suggested by the news then just re- 
ceived that Governor Cornell had vetoed the 
Field-Throop Civil Code—an act on the 
governor’s part with which he repeatedly ex- 
pressed the greatest satisfaction. Recurring 
to this subject of codification later, he said he 
doubted whether our civil law could be codi- 
fied successfully ; he inclined to think it could 
not, and proceeded to place his doubts upon 
grounds substantially the same as those which 
have been more recently set forth in Mr. 
James C. Carter’s exhaustive and masterly 
discussion of that subject. He concluded by 
telling the following story, leaving me to 
make its application : 

The late John C. Spencer came to him one 
day and asked him to join the late Benjamin 
F. Butler and himself in a commission to 
codify our civil law. He could think of no 
third person in the State, Mr. Spencer said to 
O’Conor, so fit as he for such a task. The 
conditions which attached to the appointment 
were : 

First. That O’Conor was to give up his 
practice for at least six years, the time which 
it was supposed would be required for the 
proper execution of such a work, and which 
O’Conor said at that time he could as well do 
as not. 

Second. That they should undertake it in 
full recognition of the strong probability that, 
when done, they would conclude that the 
fruits of their labor would not be worth re- 
porting to the Legislature. 

Spencer’s influence at that time was such 
that there was no doubt the commission 
would be made up when and as he should 
desire it. At a meeting of the three proposed 
codifiers the subject was carefully canvassed, 
and they severally and collectively came to 
the conclusion that when they had done their 
best they would not be able conscientiously 
to recommend the result of their labors to the 
Legislature for its adoption. The scheme was 
therefore very deliberately abandoned. 

O’Conor considered himself a very expert 
special pleader; he doubted if he had his 
superior in the country; he knew almost by 
heart every line of Chitty’s elaborate treatise 
on “ Pleading”; and in speaking of a certain 
suit in which his aid had been invoked, he 
said he never knew a case in which the par- 
ties had been pleading for an issue a year 
that he could not find a defect of sufficient 
gravity to set their proceedings aside. He 
thought, however, that the time of a young 
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lawyer could now be better employed than in 
trying to master the literature and art of spe- 
cial pleading. 

He spoke of the case in which Giles, the 
Know-Nothing candidate for comptroller, at- 
tempted to set aside the election of Flagg, 
the incumbent, in the year 1854. Tilden and 
Evarts were associated with him as counsel 
for Flagg, and James T. Brady, Ambrose L. 
Jordan, Judge Edmonds, and two others 
whose names were not mentioned, were the 
counsel for Giles. But, said he, the case was 
won by Tilden. Giles had proved his case, 
and proved it completely. When Tilden rose 
to open for Flagg, he had not a witness to 
produce that could testify to the merits of the 
case. Tilden spoke some time before his line 
of defense began to appear ; the audience be- 
gan to yawn and those specially interested 
for Flagg to despair. After he had spoken 
some half hour or more, the clouds began to 
lift and the sunlight to appear. Within two 
minutes after the audience had struck his 
trail they were still as mice, and their atten- 
tion was riveted upon him until he took his 
seat. He had been up all night preparing a 
series of tables from the tally-lists of the poll 
as proven by Giles, by the aid of which he re- 
constructed a tally-list which had been lost or 
stolen, and was thus enabled to demonstrate 
from internal evidence that the vote of one 
ward had been corruptly given to Giles. 
These tables were printed and handed to the 
judge, jury, and counsel, who were thus en- 
abled to follow, step by step, the march of 
his inexorable logic. Mr. O’Conor described 
the speech as “ exquisite.” “ It was perfect ; 
it was as fine an argument as I ever heard.” 
“When Tilden sat down,” continued Mr. 
O’Conor, “the case was won. Evarts and 
I said a few words, but Flagg was comptrol- 
ler when Tilden finished, and nothing that 
any one could have said would have made 
him more or less so.” 

After his retreat to Nantucket Mr. O’Conor 
tried to take very little interest in the current 
affairs of the world, which he had in a great 
measure left behind him. To the question 
when he expected to be again in New York, 
he replied that he did not know that he should 
ever go. If anything should occur to require 
ithe would go, but he did not then anticipate 
any occasion for again leaving the island of 
Nantucket. He found such occasions, how- 
ever, for he visited the city repeatedly after this 
declaration was made. He had received the 
degree of LL.D. from Harvard College at 
the commencement just passed. An eminent 
member of the college direction sent him a 
Special invitation to attend the commence- 
ment, and be his guest. O’Conor declined, 
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and assigned as a reason that he had pre- 
scribed for himself the rule to form no public 
relations of any sort in his new home, and he 
could not conveniently make an exception of 
the occasion to which he was invited. He 
probably was not conscious himself of the 
delusion under which he was laboring in sup- 
posing himself so absolutely dead to the 
world as he tried to believe and to make 
others believe him to be. His answer uncon- 
sciously betrayed his unwillingness to divide 
or sacrifice any portion of his birthright as a 
New Yorker and as the 4é/onnier of its bar. 

One day, while we were sitting together in 
his library, he asked me if I would like to 
know the origin of the ring system of New 
York. Of course I promptly said I would. 
He proceeded to take down a volume of 
“ My Own Cases,” and read to me a very 
carefully written and pungent commentary 
upon the case of Clark vs. The City of New 
York. The facts, as I remember them, were in“ 
general that Clark contracted to execute a 
piece of work on the Croton aqueduct, in 
the manner to be prescribed by the engineer 
in charge, for a specified sum. The first plans 
were modified by the engineer in a way to 
increase the cost of the work, but, as the city 
insisted, within the limits prescribed by the 
contract. When the work was done Clark 
sent in a bill for several thousand dollars 
more than the stipulated price. The city re- 
fused to pay the excess, and Clark brought a 
suit to recover it, laying his venue in Albany, 
which O’Conor described as the “ paradise 
for contractors.” John Leveridge, who was 
counsel for the corporation at that time, 
strangely omitted to have the venue changed 
to New York. Before the suit came on for 
trial, Henry E. Davies succeeded Leveridge 
as corporation counsel. He retained Mr. 
O’Conor for the city, and placed the entire 
charge of this particular case in his hands. 
The history of its numerous vicissitudes and 
the final triumph of the contractor is fully 
set forth in the memorandum to which I was 
invited to listen. The success of this suit had 
the same effect upon the predatory horde 
which always infest the State capital that the 
wine and oil of Italy had upon the Goths and 
Vandals when they first wandered across the 
mountains into the plains of Lombardy. They 
immediately struck hands with the freeboot- 
ers of the metropolis and marked its wealth 
and credit for their own. It is to be hoped 
that this paper may be given to the public, 
for it throws new light upon the mazy proc- 
esses by which justice is baffled and the 
treasury plundered directly or by the conni- 
vance of officers specially selected to admin- 
ister the one and to guard the other. 
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O’Conor for many years had a large income 
from his profession, but he was noted always 
among his brethren for the moderation. of 
his charges. It was not his habit to ask re- 
taining fees, nor, indeed, any pay on account 
of his services in a case till the work was done, 
then receiving all his pay in a lump. He did 
not pretend that this was the more profitable, 
nor did he presume to commend his example 
to others; all he could say for it was, it was 
somehow more to his taste. The day before 
he told me this he had forwarded to New 
York for deposit a check that had just come 
to hand for the last piece of work he had 
been engaged in before retiring from the pro- 
fession some three years before. He had worked 
in litigated cases sometimes for twenty years 
before receiving a cent of compensation. He 
usually fixed his price at the close, and told 
his clients that while he thought he had named 
the sum which his services were worth, they 
might give him what they thought right or 
felt they could afford. He added that he 
never had his bill cut down but once, and 
that was by a very prominent citizen of our 
metropolis. The bill was one thousand dol- 
lars, which, for reasons that he stated to me, 
seemed to him very moderate, but, as usual, 
he left it with the client to say what would 
be satisfactory to him if that was not. The 
client sent him seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, with the remark that he thought that 
was about the sum he expected. It was clear 
from the manner and tone of O’Conor in 
telling this incident that there was no danger 
of his outliving the recollection of it. 

He was a great admirer of De Witt Clin- 
ton, and in early life shared all the prejudices 
current among the Clintonians, besides those 
he inherited from his father against Van Bu- 
ren, whom, however, he told me, he subse- 
quently learned to respect and appreciate. 
Clinton’s Celtic origin had, no doubt, much 
to do with O’Conor’s youthful passion for him. 
Had Clinton, however, been a contemporary 
of O’Conor’s, I doubt if they could have sat to- 
gether in a committee two hours without quar- 
reling. Both had a partiality for their own par- 
ticular ways and opinions which made every 
other seem unreasonable, and both, like David 
Copperfield’s aunt, “could break, but not 
bend.” 

O’Conor’s miscellaneous library, though 
tolerably rich arid well selected, bore but a 
small proportion to his professional books. 
As if he thought the disproportion required 
some explanation, he remarked that he had 
never been much of a reader outside of his 
profession. He said a lad once wrote to him 
for advice about a course of reading, at the 
same time enumerating a long list of books 
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which he had already read. O’Conor replied 
to him that he not only had not read, but had 
not known even by name, one-half of the 
books his correspondent appeared to have 
read. He would not, therefore, undertake to 
advise him what to read, but he could safely 
advise him to read less and to think more. 
He thought the cheapness of printing in 
America had made overmuch reading one of 
the most pernicious forms of modern dissipa- 
tion, an opinion with which I fully concurred. 

Speaking of the impeachment of the Tweed 
Ring judges, he said that was all Tilden’s work 
and no one’s else. He repeated this several 
times, very emphatically adding that upon that 
point he was a competent witness. Tilden, he 
said, went to the Legislature and forced the 
impeachment against every imaginable ob- 
stacle, open and covert, political and personal. 

In illustration of the terror of his own 
name as an adversary, to which one of us 
had made some casual allusion, he told the 
following story : 

When he was ill in 1876, a man who had 
no claim upon him whatever asked of him 
the loan of $25,000. He yielded to the man’s 
solicitation without much reflection, taking 
such security as the man had to offer. Not 
long after, the borrower called upon him 
again to say that he had an opportunity of 
selling out his business at a profit, and for 
some reasons which appeared to have grown 
out of the trade proposed to give O’Conor 
some Indiana railway bonds then paying six 
per cent. as security in place of the bonds he 
had previously left with him. To this also 
O’Conor was too ill to make any objections. 
The first semi-annual interest was paid, but 
when the next payment fell due, the company 
made default. Three or four years elapsed, 
and the company showing no signs of resum- 
ing payment, O’Conor, who by this time had 
got settled at Nantucket, took up these bonds 
one day and resolved to ascertain their 
value. He procured the address of a law firm 
in Indianapolis, and wrote for such in- 
formation as they had and could procure 
about his defaulted bonds. They sent him a 
very discouraging report. He then directed 
them to sue the company on their bonds and 
get judgment. The lawyers wrote him in re- 
ply that they thought they could sell the 
bonds for twenty-five per cent. of their face, 
if he would take that amount. He declined 
the offer and again directed them to bring 
suit upon the bonds. After waiting some 
time without hearing from them, he wrote 
again. At length he received from them 2 
letter stating that the mortgage had been 
foreclosed and the road sold for a compara- 
tively small sum. Mr. O’Conor wrote again, 
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reproaching them for not advising him of the 
foreclosure proceedings and directing them 
in imperative terms to go on and get judg- 
ment upon the bonds. They wrote him that 
they thought the bonds might now be dis- 
posed of on somewhat better terms than be- 
fore, and asked if they should negotiate. He 
wrote them promptly that he would take 
nothing less than the entire principal and 
interest, and as soon as they had entered up 
judgment against the company they must 
telegraph him and then he would go out 
there himself and direct what further should 
be done. In a few days he received a check 
for the full amount of principal, interest, and 
costs. When he concluded this story, he said : 
“ Thatis one instance in which my reputation 
as a persistent fighter was of use to me.” He 
presumed the company had in some way 
learned in the progress of the affair that he 
was a troublesome adversary in a lawsuit. 

A part of the Tuesday and Wednesday 
prior to Mr. O’Conor’s last and fatal illness 
he spent in professional consultations at the 
residence of Governor Tilden in Gramercy 
Park. At these consultations his memory of 
cases and of the minutest judicial and statu- 
tory distinctions, for which he was alwaysso 
famous, seemed unimpaired, and he threw 
himself into the questions submitted to him 
with all the intensity and confidence of his 
professional prime. This, I presume, was the 
last embrace he ever received from the pro- 
fession of which he was so fond. The follow- 
ing day, which was Thursday, he departed for 
his island home. I have since learned, through 
a note from Miss Elma Folger—who to the 
distinction of being descended from the 
maternal ancestors of thé illustrious Dr. 
Franklin enjoyed the further distinction of 
holding the confidential relation of private 
secretary to Mr. O’Conor during the last 
three or four years of his life, and who ac- 
companied him on his last visit to New 
York—that it was in consequence of a cold 
taken early in March, which had impaired 
Mr. O’Conor’s appetite and aggravated cer- 
tain troubles with which he had been afflicted 
for fifteen years or more, that he came to 
New York to consult a physician. 

“ Several times last winter,” says Miss Fol- 
ger, “Mr. O’Conor spoke of the peaceful 
year that he had passed in Nantucket, saying 
that he had never in his life, ¢. ¢., since he had 
commenced the practice of law, been so quiet 
and undisturbed. He was afraid something 
awful was going to happen to him before 
summer ; this quiet was too unnatural. He 
repeated this remark to a visitor in New 
York. Once he said he was almost spoil- 
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ing for a fight with some one. We left Nan- 
tucket in April at 5:30 a. M., which obliged him 
to rise at about fouro’clock in the morning. We 
traveled through to New York in one day, 
arriving there about 7 p. mM. Although he had 
eaten nothing through the day, and was suf- 
fering greatly from the trouble which had taken 
him to New York to consult Dr. Keyes, yet he 
had an angry war of words with a hack-driver 
whose carriage he had taken for us, which 
astonished me very much, and resulted in our 
leaving the man’s carriage and hiring another. 

“ After we were seated in the second car- 
riage, he said, ‘I feel better already; it was 
worth coming to New York to beat that fellow.’ 
I do not mean to insinuate that Mr. O’Conor 
was quarrelsome,— far from it,— but the fear 
that things were going on too well with him 
seemed to hang over him as something that 
must be put an end to. On the tiresome 
journey he was in a lovely, gentle mood, 
as indeed he always was with me. In the 
Providence depot, where we waited quite a 
while, I suggested that we should give some 
sandwiches we had brought with us to some 
children also waiting. He was delighted, and 
insisted that I should buy some oranges to 
add to the attractions of the repast. We went 
into the waiting-room, spread out our things 
on one of the settees, and then invited the lit- 
tle ones to the feast. I cannot tell you his de- 
light at their enjoyment and appetite, and he 
watched them until all the eatables had van- 
ished, pacing up and down the length of the 
room meanwhile. . . . While in the city,” 
she added, “ he seemed brighter and better, 
and ate better than I had seen him all winter. 
But the journey home was full of discomforts, 
and the weather grew cold and stormy, so that 
he arrived here much the worse for the ex- 
posure. We arrived in Nantucket on Friday. 
On Monday following he went to the bed 
from which he never rose again.” * 


Mr. O’Conor was in many respects without 
a peer at the American bar. I once heard 
Governor Tilden say of him that he thought 
he had a more precise knowledge of the 
science of jurisprudence than any other per- 
son living of the English-speaking race. His 
powers of analysis were Aristotelian in their 
proportions, his resources inexhaustible and 
surprising. His industry and endurance 
seemed to defy all the claims and protesta- 
tions of nature. He was never known or even 
suspected of appearing in a case in which his 
preparation was not thorough. As a lawyer, 
the public estimate of him was always above 
his own estimate, though not above his merits; 
and hence it was for a period of fifty years 


* Charles O’Conor was born in New York, January 22, 1804, and died May 12, 1884. 
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that he was employed on one side or the other 
of pretty much every important case that was 
litigated in the great commercial capital of 
the nation. 

Mr. O’Conor never understood nor became 
entirely reconciled to his want of success in 
public life. Why every one loved to recognize 
and do homage to his professional and. per- 
sonal supremacy, and so few cared to accept 
him as their political guide, was a problem 
which always puzzled him, and contributed not 
a little, I think, to weaken his faith in popular 
judgments. The true solution of it probably is 
that the very qualities which gave him his pre- 
eminence at the bar in a corresponding de- 
gree unfitted him for the representative duties 
of a statesman. He went so deeply into the 
philosophy or the rationale of every subject 
that he naturally had little respect for the 
superficial and often puerile reasons which the 
mass of mankind would assign even for the 
best inspired actions. He could never pool 
his opinions in a committee or in any repre- 
sentative body, and be content as every states- 
man, in a democracy at least, is required to 
be, with the resultant decisions of a majority. 
Thus it happened that in the Convention of 
1846, to which he was chosen more especially 
to secure his aid in remodeling our judiciary, 
he usually voted alone on committees, and 


opposed almost alone the Constitution as 
finally adopted. The logic of his mind was so 


GROWN OLD WITH 


GROWN OLD WITH NATURE. 


inexorable that he could not bow to those 
subtle forces or instincts which go to make up 
public opinion, nor recognize the soundness 
of Talleyrand’s famous saying that “ There is 
one person wiser than Anybody, and that is 
Everybody.” He was so thoroughly loyal to 
the conclusions of his own mind when they 
had been deliberately formed that it seemed 
to him pusillanimous to surrender them to 
mere numbers or because of any possible con- 
sequences that might result to himself or others 
f-om adhering to them. 

A mental nature of such imperious habits 
and such imperial powers was not calculated 
to submit to the restraints of the political har- 
ness. In public affairs he was the iron pot of 
the fable ; the earthen pots were afraid to go 
to sea in his company. They knew he would 
not care how often they jostled against him, 
but that a single collision might dash them to 
pieces. Had Mr. O’Conor possessed the 
ability to subordinate his opinions to the opin- 
ion of a party, and to represent its enlightened 
and deliberate judgment with that cordiality 
and good faith which are due to the superiority 
of Everybody’s wisdom to Anybody’s, he 
would probably have filled as large and hon- 
orable a place in the political as in the profes- 
sional annals of his country. As it is, his fame 
must rest upon his achievements as a barrister, 
and there it is as impregnable as the barrister’s 
fame can ever be. 

John Bigelow. 


NATURE. 


Ir true there be another, better land, 
A fairer than this humble mother shore, 
Hoping to meet the blesséd gone before, 


I fain would go. 


But may no angel hand 


Lead on so far along the shining sand, 

So wide within the everlasting door, 

’Twill shut away this good, green world. Vo more 
Of Earth ‘/—Let me not hear that dread command. 


Then must I mourn, unsoothed by harps of gold, 
For sighing boughs, and birds of simple song, 
For hush of night within the forest fold; 
Yea, must bemoan, amid the joyous throng, 
Mine early loves. The heart that has grown old 
With Nature cannot, happy, leave her long. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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THE FIRST 


FIGHT OF 


IRON-CLADS. 


MARCH 9, 1862. 


4 | engagement in Hampton Roads on 

the 8th of March, 1862, between the Con- 
federate iron-clad Virginia, or (as she is known 
at the North) the Merrimac, and the United 
States wooden fleet, and that next day be- 
tween the Virginia and the Monitor, was, 
in its results, in some respects the most mo- 
mentous naval conflict ever witnessed. No 
battle was ever more widely discussed or 
produced a greater sensation. It revolu- 
tionized the navies of the world. Line- 


of-battle ships, those huge, overgrown craft, 
carrying from eighty to one hundred and 


twenty guns and from five hundred to twelve 
hundred men, which, from the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada to our time, had 
done most of the fighting, deciding the fate 
of empires, were at once universally con- 
demned as out of date. Rams and iron-clads 
were in future to decide all naval warfare. 


THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE “MERRIMAC” BEFORE 
AND AFTER CONVERSION INTO AN IRON-CLAD. 


In this battle old things passed away, and 
the experience of a thousand years of battle 
and breeze was forgotten. The naval su- 
premacy of England vanished in the smoke 
of this fight, it is true, only to reappear some 
years later more commanding than ever. The 
effect of the news was best described by the 
London “ Times,” which said: “ Whereas we 
had available for immediate purposes one hun- 
dred and forty-nine first-class war-ships: we 
have now two, these two being the Warrior 
and her sister /ronside. There is not now a 
ship in the English navy apart from these 
two that it would not be madness to trust to 
an engagement with that little Monitor.” The 
Admiralty at once proceeded to reconstruct 
the navy, cutting down a number of their lar- 
gest ships and converting them into turret or 
broadside iron-clads. The same results were 
produced in France, which had but one sea- 
going iron-clad, Za Gioire, 

and this one, like the Warrior, 

was only protected amidships. 

The Emperor Napoleon 

promptly appointed a com- 

mission to devise plans for 

rebuilding his navy. And so 

with all the maritime powers. 

In this race the United States 

took the lead, and at the 

close of the war led ail the 

others in the numbers and effi- 

ciency of its iron-clad fleet. It 

is true that all the great pow- 

ers had already experimented 

with vessels partly armored, 

but very few were convinced 

of their utility, and none had 

been tried by the crucial 

test of battle, 

if we except a 
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few floating batteries, thinly clad, used during 
the Crimean War. 

In the spring of 1861 Norfolk and its large 
naval establishment had been hurriedly aban- 
doned by the Federals, why or wherefore no 
one could tell. It is within two miles of 
Fortress Monroe, then held by a large force 
of regulars. A few companies of these, with 
a single frigate, could have occupied and 
commanded the town and navy-yard, and 
have kept the channel open. However, a year 
later, it was as quickly evacuated by the Con- 
federates, and almost with as little reason. 
But of this I will speak later. 

The yard was abandoned to a few volun- 
teers, after it was partly destroyed, and a large 


to Secretary Mallory to raise and rebuild this 
ship as an iron-clad. His plans were ap- 
proved, and orders were given to carry them 
out. She was raised and cut down to the old 
berth-deck. Both ends for seventy feet were 
covered over, and when the ship was in fight- 
ing trim were just awash. On the midship 
section, one hundred and seventy feet in 
length, was built at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees a roof of pitch-pine and oak, twenty- 
four inches thick, extending from the water- 
line to a height over the gun-deck of seven 
feet. Both ends of the shield were rounded 
so that the pivot-guns could be used as bow 
and stern chasers or quartering. Over the 
gun-deck was a light grating, making a prom- 


BURNING OF THE FRIGATE “‘ MERRIMAC” AND THE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD. 


number of ships were burnt. Among the spoils 
were upward of twelve hundred heavy guns, 
which were scattered among Confederate for- 
tifications from the Potomac to the Missis- 
sippi. Among the ships burnt and sunk was 
the frigate Merrimac of thirty-five hundred 
tons and forty guns, afterward rechristened 
the Virginia, and so I will call her. During 
the summer of 1861 Lieutenant George M. 
Brooke, an accomplished officer of the old navy, 
who with many others had resigned, proposed 


enade about twenty feet wide. The wood 
backing was covered with iron plates, rolled 
at the Tredegar works at Richmond, two 
inches thick and eight wide. The first tier 
was put on horizontal, the second up and 
down,—in all four inches, bolted through 
the wood-work and clinched inside. The prow 
was of cast-iron, projecting four feet, and badly 
secured, as events proved. The rudder and 
propeller were entirely unprotected. The pilot- 
house was forward of the smoke-stack, and 
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covered with the same thickness of iron as 
the sides. Her motive power was the same 
that had always been in the ship. Both en- 
gines and boilers had been condemned on 
her return from her last cruise, and were 
radically defective. Of course, the fire and 
sinking had not improved them. We could 
not depend upon them six hours at a time. 
A more ill-contrived or unreliable pair of 
engines could only have been found in some 
vessels of the United States navy. 

Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones was ordered 
to superintend the armament, and no more 
thoroughly competent officer could have been 
selected. To his experience and ‘skill as her 
ordnance and executive officer was due the 
character of her battery, which proved so 
efficient. It consisted of two seven-inch rifles, 
heavily reénforced around the breech with 
three-inch steel bands, shrunk on; these 
were the first heavy guns so made, and were 
the bow and stern pivots ; there were also two 
six-inch rifles of the same make, and six nine- 
inch smooth-bore broadside, ten guns in all. 

During the summer and fall of 1861 I had 
been stationed at the batteries on the Poto- 
mac at Evansport and Acquia Creek, block- 
ading the river as far as possible. In January, 
1862, I was ordered to the Virginia as one 
of the lieutenants, reporting to Commodore 
French Forrest, who then commanded the 
navy-yard at Norfolk. Commodore Franklin 
Buchanan was appointed to the command,— 
an energetic and high-toned officer, who com- 
bined with daring courage great professional 
ability, standing deservedly at the head of his 
profession. In 1845 he had been selected by 
Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, to locate 


A A Sat 


REMODELING THI 
“MERRIMAC” AT TH 
NORFOLK NAVY-YARD. 


and organize the Naval Academy, and he 
launched that institution upon its successful 


career. Under him were as capable a set of 


officers as ever were brought together in one 


ship. But of man-of-war’s men or sailors we 


had scarcely any. The South was almost 
without a maritime population. In the old 


LIEUTENANT CATESBY AP R. JONES. (FROM A PHOTOGRAP! 
BY COURRET HERMANOS, LIMA.) 
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service the majority of officers were from the 
South, and all the seamen from the North.* 

Every one had flocked to the army, and 
to it we had to look for a crew. Some few 
seamen were found in Norfolk, who had es- 
caped from the gun-boat flotilla in the waters 
of North Carolina, on their occupation by 
Admiral Goldsborough and General Burnside. 
In hopes of securing some men from the army, 
I was sent to General Magruder’s headquar- 
ters at Yorktown, who was known to have 
under his command two battalions from New 
Orleans, among whom might be a number 
of seamen. The general, though pressed for 
want of men, holding a long line with scarcely 
a brigade, gave me every facility to secure 
volunteers. With one of his staff I visited 
every camp, and the commanding officers 
were ordered to parade their men, and I ex- 
plained to them what I wanted. About two 
hundred volunteered, and of this number I 
selected eighty who had had some experience 
as seamen or gunners. Other commands at 
Richmond and Petersburg were visited, and 
so our crew of three hundred was made up. 
They proved themselves to be as gallant 
and trusty a body of men as any one would 
wish to command, not only in battle, but in 
reverse and retreat. 

Notwithstanding every exertion to hasten 
the fitting out of the ship, the work during 


the winter progressed but slowly, owing to 
delay in sending the iron sheathing from 
Richmond. At this time the only establish- 
ment in the South capable of rolling iron plates 


was the Tredegar foundry. Its resources 
were limited, and the demand for all kinds 
of war material most pressing. And when we 
reflect upon the scarcity afd inexperience of 
the workmen, and the great changes necessary 
in transforming an ordinary iron workshop into 
an arsenal in which all the necessary machin- 
ery and tools had to be improvised, it is as- 
tonishing so much was accomplished. The 
unfinished state of the vessel interfered so with 
the drills and exercises that we had but little 
opportunity of getting things into shape. It 
should be remembered the ship was an experi- 
ment in naval architecture, differing in every 
respect from any then afloat. The officers and 
crew were strangers to the ship and to each 
other. Up to the hour of sailing she was crowd- 
ed with workmen. Not a gun had been fired, 
hardly a revolution of the engines had been 
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made, when we cast off from the dock, and 
started on what many thought was an ordi- 
nary trial trip, but which proved to be a trial 
such as no vessel that ever floated had under- 
gone up to that time. From the start we saw 
that she was slow, not over five knots; she 
steered so badly that, with her great length, it 
took from thirty to forty minutes to turn. She 
drew twenty-two feet, which confined us to a 
comparatively narrow channel in the Roads; 
and, as I have before said, the engines were 
our weak point. She was as unmanageable 
as a water-logged vessel. 

It was at noon on the 7th of March that we 
steamed down the Elizabeth River. Passing by 
our batteries, lined with troops, who 
cheered us as we passed, and 
through the obstructions at 
Craney Island, we took 
the south channel 
and headed for 
Newport 
News. 





At anchor 

at this time 

off Fortress 

Monroe were the = 

frigates Minnesota, Roan- 

oke, and St. Lawrence, and sev- 

eral gun-boats. The first two were 

sister ships of the Virginia before the war; 
the last was a sailing frigate of fifty guns. 
Off Newport News, seven miles abeve, which 
was strongly fortified, and held by a large Fed- 
eral garrison, were anchored two frigates, the 
Congress, 50 guns, and the Cumderland, 30. 
The day was calm, and the last two ships 
were swinging lazily by their anchors, to the 
young flood. Boats were hanging to the 
lower booms, washed clothes in the rigging. 
Nothing indicated that we were expected ; 
but when we came within three-quarters of a 


* The officers of the Merrimac were: Flag-Offcer, Franklin Buchanan ; Lieutenants, Catesby ap R. Jones, 


executive and ordnance officer — Charles C. Simms — R. 


D. Minor (flag)— Hunter Davidson — John 


Taylor Wood — J. R. Eggleston— Walter Butt; A/idshipmen, Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig, Long, 
and Rootes; Paymaster, James Semple; Surgeon, Dinwiddie Phillips; Assistant-Surgeon, Algernon S. 


Garnett ; — of Marines, Reuben Thom ; 


Campbell, 


erring, Jack, and White; Boatswain, Hasker; Gunner, Oliver; Carpenter, Lindsey ; 
Arthur Sinclair, Jr.; Volunteer Aide, Lieutenant Douglas Forrest, C. S. A.— 


nginecers, H. A. Ramsey, Acting Chief — Assistants, Tynan, 


lerk, 
Captain Kevil, commanding 


detachment of Norfolk United Artillery ; Signal Corps, Sergeant Tabb. 
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mile, the boats were dropped astern, booms 
got alongside, and the Cumder/and opened 
with her heavy pivots, followed by the Con- 
gress, the gun-boats, and the shore batteries. 
We reserved our fire until within easy 
range, when the forward pivot was pointed 
and fired by Lieutenant Charles Simms, kill- 
ing and wounding most of the crew of the after 
pivot-gun of the Cumderland. Passing close to 
the Congress, which received our starboard 
broadside, and returned it with spirit, we 
steered direct for the Cumder/and, striking her 
almost at right angles, under the fore-rigging 
on the starboard side. The blow was hardly 
perceptible on board the Virginia, Backing 
clear of her, we went ahead again, heading up 
the river, helm hard-a-starboard, and turned 
slowly. As we did so, for the first time I had 
an opportunity of using the after pivot, of 
which I had charge. As weswung, the Con- 
gress came in range, nearly stern on, and we 
got in three raking shells. She had slipped 
her anchor, loosed her foretop-sail, run up the 
jib, and tried to escape, but grounded. Turn- 
ing, we headed for her and took a position 
within 200 yards, where every shot told. In 
the mean time the Cumberland continued the 
fight, though our ram had opened her side 
wide enough to drive in a horse and cart. 
Soon she listed to port and filled rapidly. 
The crew were driven by the advancing 
water to the spar-deck, and there worked her 
pivot-guns until she went down with a roar, 
the colors still flying. No ship was ever fought 
more gallantly.* The Congress continued the 
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unequal contest for more than an hour after 
the sinking of the Cumberland. Her losses 
were terrible, and finally she ran up the white 
flag. 

As soon as we had hove in sight, coming 
down the harbor, the Roanoke, St. Lawrence, 
and Minnesota had got under way, and started 
up from Old Point to join their consorts, 
assisted by tugs. They were under fire from 
the batteries at Sewall’s Point, but the dis- 
tance was too great to effect much. The first 
two, however, very prudently ran aground 
not far above Fortress Monroe, and took but 
little part in the fight. The A/innesota, taking 
the middle or swash channel, steamed up half- 
way between Old Point and Newport News, 
when she grounded, but in a position to be 
actively engaged. 

Previous to this we had been joined by 
the James River squadron, which had been 
at anchor a few miles above, and came into 
action most gallantly, passing the shore bat- 
teries at Newport News under a heavy fire, 
and with some loss. It consisted of the 
Yorktown, ten guns, Captain Tucker; /ames- 
town, ten; and Zeaser, two. 

As soon as the Congress surrendered, Com- 
mander Buchanan ordered the gun-boats 
Beaufort and Raleigh to steam alongside, 
take off her crew, and set fire to the ship. 
Lieutenant Pendergrast, who had succeeded 
Lieutenant Smith, who had been killed, sur- 
rendered to Lieutenant Parker, of the Beau- 
fort. Delivering his sword and colors, he 
was directed by Lieutenant Parker to return 


* According to the pilot of the Cumberland, A. B. Smith: “Near the middle of the fight, when the berth- 
deck of the Cumberland had sunk below water, one of the crew of the Merrimac came out of a port to the 


outside of her iron-plated roof, and a ball from one of our guns instantly cut him in two. . 
after about three-fourths of an hour of the most severe fighting, our vessel sank, the Stars and Stri 
waving. That flag was finally submerged, but after the hu 


. . Finally, 
still 


1 grounded on the sands, fifty-four feet below the 


surface of the water, our pennant was still flying from the topmast above the waves.” 
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to his ship and have the wounded transferred 
as rapidly as possible. All this time the shore 
batteries and small-arm men were keeping 
up an incessant fire. on our vessels. Two of 
the officers of the Raleigh, Lieutenant Tayloe 
and Midshipman Hutter, were killed while 
assisting the Union wounded out of the Con- 
gress. A number of the enemy’s men were 
killed by the same fire. Finally it became 
so hot that the gun-boats were obliged to 
haul off with only thirty prisoners, leaving 
Lieutenant Pendergrast and most of his crew 
on board, and they all afterward escaped on 
shore by swimming or in small boats. While 
this was going on, the white flag was flying 
at her mainmast-head. Not being able to 
take possession of his prize, the commodore 
ordered hot shot to be used, and in a short 
time she was in flames fore and aft. While 
directing this, both himself and his flag- 
lieutenant, Minor, were severely wounded. 
The command then devolved upon Lieuten- 
ant Catesby Jones. 

It was now five o’clock, nearly two hours of 
daylight, and the Minnesota only remained. 
She was aground and at our mercy. But the 











pilots would not attempt the middle channel 
with the ebb tide and approaching night. So 
we returned by the south channel to Sewall’s 
Point and anchored, the Minnesota escaping, 
as we thought, only until morning. 

Our loss in killed and wounded was twenty- 
one. The armor was hardly damaged, though 
at one time our ship was the focus on which 
were directed at least one hundred heavy guns 
afloat and ashore. But nothing outside escap- 
ed. Two guns were disabled by having their 
muzzles shot off. The ram was left in the side 
of the Cumberland. One anchor, the smoke- 
stack, and the steam-pipes were shot away. 
Railings, stanchions, boat-davits, everything 
was swept clean. The flag-staff was repeatedly 
knocked over, and finally a boarding-pike was 
used. Commodore Buchanan and the other 
wounded were sent to the Naval Hospital, and 
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after making preparations for the next day’s 
fight, we slept at our guns, dreaming of other 
victories in the morning.* 

But at daybreak we discovered lying be- 
tween us and the Minnesofa, a strange-looking 
craft, which we knew at once to be Ericsson’s 
Monitor, which had long been expected in 
Hampton Roads, and of which, from different 
sources, we had a good idea. She could not 

ossibly have made her appearance at a more 
inopportune time for us, changing our plans, 
which were to destroy the A/innesofa, and 
then the remainder of the fleet below For:ress 
Monroe. She appeared but a pigmy com- 
pared with the lofty frigate which she guarded. 
But in her size was one great element of her 
success. I will not attempt a description of 
the Monitor; her build and peculiarities are 
well known. 

After an early breakfast, we got under way 
and steamed out toward the enemy, opening 
fire from our bow pivot, and closing, we de- 
livered our starboard broadside at short range, 
which was returned promptly from her eleven- 
inch guns. Both vessels then turned and 
passed again still closer. The Monitor was 
firing every seven or eight minutes, and nearly 
every shot struck. Our ship was working 
worse and worse, and after the loss of the 
smoke-stack, Mr. Ramsay, chief engineer, re- 
ported that the draught was so poor that it 
was with great difficulty he could keep upsteam. 
Once or twice the ship was on the bottom. 
Drawing twenty-three feet of water, we were 
confined to a narrow channel, while the J/on- 
itor, with only twelve feet immersion, could 
take any position, and always have us in range 
of her guns. Orders were given to concentrate 
our fire on the pilot-house, and with good re- 
sult, as we afterward learned. More than two 
hours had passed, and we had made no im- 
pression on the enemy so far as we could dis- 
cover, while our wounds were slight. Several 
times the Monitor ceased firing, and we were 
in hopes she was disabled, but the revolution 
again of her turret and the heavy blows of 
her eleven-inch shot on our sides soon un- 
deceived us. 

Coming down from the spar-deck and ob- 
serving a division standing “ at ease,” Lieu- 
tenant Jones observed : 

“ Why are you not firing, Mr. Eggleston ?” 

“ Why, our powder is very precious,” re- 
plied the lieutenant; “and after two hours’ 
incessant firing I find that I can do her about 
as much damage by snapping my thumb at 
her every two minutes and a half.” 

Lieutenant Jones now determined to run 
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her down or board. For nearly an hour we 
manceuvred for a position. Now “go ahead”; 
now “stop”; now “astern”; the ship was as 
unwieldy as Noah’s Ark. At last an oppor- 
tunity offered. “Go ahead full speed.” But 
before the ship gathered headway, the Aon- 
itor turned, and our disabled ram only gave 
a glancing blow, effecting nothing. Again she 
came up on our quarter, her bow against our 
side, and at this distance fired twice. Both 
shots struck about half-way up the shield, 
abreast of the after pivot, and the impact forced 
the side bodily in two or three inches. All 
the crews of the after guns were knocked over 
by the concussion, and bled from the nose 
or ears. Another shot at the same place 
would have penetrated. While alongside, 
boarders were called away; but she dropped 
astern before they could get on board. And so, 
for six or more hours, the struggle was kept up. 
At length, the Monitor withdrew over the 
middle ground where we could not follow, but 
always maintaining a position to protect the 
Minnesota. To have run our ship ashore on a 
falling tide would have been ruin. We awaited 
her return for an hour; and at two o'clock 
Pp. M. steamed to Sewall’s Point, and thence to 
the dock-yard at Norfolk, our crew thor- 
oughly worn out from the two-days’ fight. 
Although there is no doubt that the J/on- 
itor first retired,—for Captain Van Brunt, 
commanding the Minnesota, so states in his 
official report,—the battle was a drawn one, 
so far as the two vessels engaged were con- 
cerned. But in its general results the ad- 
vantage was with the Monitor. Our casualties 
in the second day’s fight were only a few 
wounded. 

This action demonstrated for the first 
time the power and efficiency of the ram as 
a means of offense. The side of the Cumder- 
land was crushed like an egg-shell. The 
Congress and Minnesota, even with our disa- 
bled bow, would have shared the same fate 
but that we could not reach them on account 
of our great draught. 

It also showed the power of resistance of 
two iron-clads, widely differing in construc- 
tion, model, and armament, under a fire 
which would have sunk any other vessel then 
afloat in a short time. 

The Monitor was well handled, and saved 
the Minnesota and the remainder of the ficet 
at Fortress Monroe. But her gunnery was 
poor. Not a single shot struck us at the 
water-line, where the ship was utterly unpro- 
tected, and where one would have been fatal. 
Or had the fire been concentrated on any one 


* In his report to Captain Buchanan, Lieutenant Jones says : “ It was not easy to keep a flag flying. The 
flag-staffs were repeatedly shot away. The colors were hoisted to the smoke-stack and several times cut down 


from it.””— Eb. 








COMMANDERS OF THE “ MERRIMAC.” 


COMMODORE FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, COMMODORE JOSIAH TATNALL. 
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spot, the shield would have been pierced; or 
had larger charges been used, the result would 
have been the same. Most of her shot struck 
us obliquely, breaking the iron of both 
courses, but not injuring the wood backing. 
When struck at right angles, the backing 
would be broken, but not penetrated. We 
had no solid projectiles, except a few of large 
windage, to be used as hot shot, and of 
course made no impression on the turret. 
But in all this it should be borne in mind 
that both vessels were on their trial trips, 
both were experimental, and both receiving 
their baptism of fire. 

On our arrival at Norfolk, Commodore 
Buchanan sent for me. I found him at the 
Naval Hospital, badly wounded and suffering 
greatly. He dictated a short dispatch to Mr. 
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Mr. Mallory’s office and with him went to 
President Davis’s, where we met Mr. Benja- 
min, Secretary of State, Mr. Seddon, Secretary 
of War, General Cooper, Adjutant-General, 
and a number of others. I told at length what 
had occurred on the previous two days, and 
what changes and repairs were necessary to the 
Virginia. As to the future, I said that in the 
Monitor we had met our equal, and that the re- 
sult of another engagement would be very 
doubtful. Mr. Davis made many inquiriesas re- 
garded the ship’s draught, speed, and capabili- 
ties, and urged the completion of the repairs at as 
early aday as possible. Theconversation lasted 
until near midnight. During the evening the 
flag of the Congress, which was a very large 
one, was brought in, and to our surprise, in un- 
folding it, we found it in some places saturated 
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Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, stating the 
return of the ship and the result of the two- 
days’ fight, and directed me to proceed to 
Richmond with it and the flag of the Congress, 
and make a verbal report of the action, con- 
dition of the Virginia, etc. 

I took the first train for Petersburg and the 
Capital. The news had preceded me, and at 
every station I had an ovation, and to listen- 
ing crowds was forced to repeat the story of 
the fight. Arriving at Richmond, I drove to 


with blood. On this discovery it was quickly 
rolled up and sent to the Navy Department, 
where it remained during the war, and was 
doubtless burned with that building when 
Richmond was evacuated. 

The news of our victory was received every- 
where in the South with the most enthusiastic 
rejoicing. Coming, as it did, after a number of 
disasters in the South and West, it was partic- 
ularly grateful. Then again, under the cir- 
cumstances, so little was expected from the 
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navy that this success was entirely unlooked 
for. So, from one extreme to the other, the 
most extravagant anticipations were formed 
of what the ship could do. For instance: the 
blockade could be raised, Washirgton leveled 
to the ground, New York laid under contri- 
bution, and so on. At the North, equally 
groundless alarm was felt. As an example 
of this, Secretary Welles relates what took 
place at a cabinet meeting called by Mr. 
Lincoln on the receipt of the news. “‘ The 
Merrimac, said Stanton, ‘ will change the 
whole character of the war; she will de- 
stroy, seriatim, every naval vessel; she will 
lay all the cities on the seaboard under con- 
tribution. I shall immediately recall Burnside; 
Port Royal must be abandoned. I will notify 
the governors and municipal authorities in the 
North to take instant measures to protect 
their harbors.’ He had no doubt, he said, 
that the monster was at this moment on her 
way to Washington ; and, looking out of the 
window which commanded a view of the Po- 
tomac for many miles, ‘ Not unlikely, we shall 
have a shell or cannon-ball from one of her 
guns in the White House before we leave this 
room.’ Mr. Seward, usually buoyant and self- 
reliant, overwhelmed with the intelligence, 
listened in responsive sympathy to Stanton, 
and was greatly depressed, as, indeed, were 
all the members.” 

I returned the next day to Norfolk, and 
notified Commodore Buchanan of his promo- 
tion to be admiral, and that, owing to his 
wound, he would be retired from the com- 


mand of the Virginia. Lieutenant Jonesshould of the 


have been promoted and should have suc- 
ceeded him. He had fitted out the ship, armed 
her, and commanded during the second day’s 
fight. However, the Department thoughtother- 
wise, and selected Commodore Josiah Tatnall ; 
apart from Lieutenant Jones, he was the best 
man. He had distinguished himself in the 
wars of 1812 and with Mexico. No one stood 
higher as an accomplished and chivalrous 
officer. Whilein command of the United States 
squadron in the East Indies, he was present 
as a neutral at the desperate fight at the 
Peiho Forts, near Pekin, between the English 
fleet and the Chinese, when the first lost nearly 
one-half of a force of twelve hundred engaged. 
Seeing his old friend Sir James Hope hard 
pressed and in need of assistance, having had 
four vessels sunk under him, he had his 
barge manned and with his flag-lieutenant, 
S. D. Trenchard, pulled alongside the flag- 
ship, through the midst of a tremendous fire, in 
which his coxswain was killed and several of his 
boat’s crew wounded. He found the gallant 
admiral desperately wounded, and all his crew 
killed or disabled but six. Offering his ser- 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE U. MORRIS, ACTING COMMANDER OF 
THE “ CUMBERLAND.” 
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vices, surprise was expressed at his action. 
His reply was, “Blood is thicker than water.” 

Tatnall took command on the 29th March. 
In the mean time the Virginia was in the dry 


dock under repairs. The hull four feet below 
the shield was covered with two-inch iron. 
A new and heavier ram was strongly secured 
to the bow. The damage to the armor was 
repaired, wrought-iron port-shutters were fitted, 
and the rifle-guns supplied with steel-pointed 
solid shot: These changes, with one hun- 
dred tons more of ballast on her fan-tails, 
increased her draught to twenty-three feet, im- 
proving her resisting powers, but correspond- 
ingly decreasing her mobility and her speed 
to four knots. The repairs were not completed 
until the 4th of April, owing to our want of 
resources and difficulty of securing workmen. 
On the 11th we steamed down the harbor to 
the Roads with six gun-boats, fully expecting 
to meet the Monitoragain and other vessels; for 
we knew their fleet had been largely reénforced, 
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among others by the Vanderdilt, a powerful 
side-wheel steamer fitted as a ram. We were 
primed for a desperate tussle; but to our 
surprise we had the Roads to ourselves. We 
exchanged a few shots with the Rip-Raps 
batteries, but the AZonitor with the other ves- 
sels of the fleet remained below Fortress 
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Monroe, in Chesapeake Bay, where we could 
not get at them except by passing between 
the forts. 

The day before going down, Commodore 
Tatnall had written to Secretary Mallory, “ I 
see no chance for me but to pass the forts 
and strike elsewhere, and I shall be gratified 
by your authority to do so.” This freedom 
of action was never granted, and probably 
wisely, for the result of an action with the 
Monitor and fleet, even if we ran the gauntlet 
of the fire of the forts successfully, was more 
than doubtful, and any disaster would have 
exposed Norfolk and James River, and prob- 
ably would have resulted in the loss of Rich- 
mond. For equally good reasons the Monitor 
acted on the defensive; for if she had been 
out of the way, General McClellan’s base and 
fleet of transports in York River would have 
been endangered. Observing three merchant 
vessels at anchor close in shore and within the 
bar at Hampton, the commodore ordered Lieu- 
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tenant Barney in the Jamestown to go in and 
bring them out. This was promptly and success- 
fully accomplished, under a fire from the forts. 
Two were brigs loaded with supplies for the 
army. The capture of these vessels, within 
gun-shot of their fleet, did not affect their 
movements. As the Jamestown towed her 





**CONGRESS” FROM HER ANCHORAGE. 


prizes under the stern of the English corvette 
Rinaldo, Captain Hewitt (now an admiral 
commanding the English fleet in the East 
Indies and Red Sea), then at anchor in the 
Roads, she was enthusiastically cheered. We 
remained below all day and at night returned 
and anchored off Sewall’s Point. 

A few days later we went down again to 
within gun-shot of the Rip-Raps, and ex- 
changed a few rounds with the fort, hoping 
that the AM/onitor would come out from her lair 
into open water. Had she done so, a deter- 
mined effort would have been made to carry 
her by boarding. Four small gun-boats were 
ready, each of which had its crew divided 
into parties for the performance of certain 
duties after getting on board. Some were to 
try to wedge the turret, some to cover the 
pilot-house and all the openings with tarpau- 
lins, others to scale with ladders the turret 
and smoke-stack, using shells, hand-grenades, 
etc. Even if but two of the gun-boats suc- 





ESCAPE OF THE CREW OF THE “CONGRESS.” 
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THE EXPLOSION ON THE BURNING “CONGRESS.” 


ceeded in grappling her, we were confident 
of success. Talking this over since with Cap- 
tain S. D. Greene, who was the first lieutenant 
of the Monitor, and in command after Cap- 
tain Worden was wounded in the pilot-house, 
he said they were prepared for anything of 
this kind and that it would have failed. Cer- 
tain it is, if an opportunity had been given, 
the attempt would have been made. 

A break-down of the engines forced us to 
return to Norfolk. Completing our repairs 
on May 8th, and while returning to our old 
anchorage, we heard heavy firing, and, going 
down the harbor, found the AZouitor, with the 
iron-clads Galena, Naugatuck, and a num- 
ber of heavy ships, shelling our batteries at 
Sewall’s Point. We stood directly for the 
Monitor, but as we approached they all ceased 
firing and retreated below the forts. We fol- 
lowed close down to the Rip-Raps, whose 
shot passed over us, striking a mile or more 
beyond the ship. We remained for some hours 
in the Roads, and finally the commodore, in 
a tone of deepest disgust, gave the order: 
‘Mr. Jones, fire a gun to windward, and take 
the ship back to her buoy.” 

During the month of April, 1862, our forces, 
under General J. E. Johnston, had retired 
from the Peninsula to the neighborhood of 
Richmond, to defend the city against McClel- 
lan’s advance by way of the Peninsula, and 
from time to time rumors of the possible 
evacuation of Norfolk reached us. On the 


gth of May, while at anchor off Sewall’s Point, 
we noticed at sunrise that our flag was not fly- 
ing over the batteries. A boat was sent ashor 


LIEUTENANT JOSEPH B. SMITH, ACTING-COMMANDER OF THI 
*“CONGRESS.”” (PHOTOGRAPH DY CLACK & BATCHELDER 


According to the pilot of the Cumderland, Lieutenant Smith w 
killed by a shot. His death was fixed at 4: 20 P. M. by Lieutenant Pend 
grast, next in command, who did not hear of it until ten minutes lat 
When his father, Commodore Joseph Smith, who was on duty at Washir 
ton, saw by the first dispatch from Fortress Monroe that the Congress } 
shown the white flag, he said, quietly, “ Joe’s dead!" After speaking 
the death of Lieutenant Smith, Lieutenant Pendergrast says, in his « 
cial report: “* Seeing that our men were being killed without the prosp« 
of any relief from the AMfixnesota, . . . not being able to get a sing 
gun to bear upon the enemy, and the ship being on Tce in several place 

pon ¢ Itation with C der William Smith we deemed it proper 
to haul down our colors.” Lieutenant Smith's sword was sent to his father 
by the enemy under a flag of truce.—ED. 
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and found them abandoned. Lieutenant Pem- 
broke Jones was then dispatched to Norfolk, 
some miles distant, to call upon General 
Huger, who was in command, and learn the 
condition of affairs. He returned during the 
afternoon, reporting, to our great surprise, the 
town deserted by our troops and the navy- 
yard on fire. This precipitate retreat was 
entirely unnecessary, for while the Virginia 
remained afloat, Norfolk was safe, or, at all 
events, not tenable by the enemy, and James 
River was partly guarded, for we could have 
retired behind the obstructions in the chan- 
nel at Craney Island, and, with the batteries at 
that point, could have held the place, certainly 
until all the valuable stores and machinery had 
been removed from the navy-yard. Moreover, 
had the Virginia been afloat at the time of the 
battles around Richmond, General McClellan 
would hardly have retreated to James River; 
for, had he done so, we could at any time 
have closed it, and rendered any position on 
it untenable. 

However, Norfolk evacuated, our occupa- 
tion was gone, and the next thing to be de- 
cided was what should be done with the ship. 
Two courses of action were open to us: we 
might have run the blockade of the forts and 
done some damage to the shipping there and 
at the mouth of the York River, provided they 
did not get out of our way,—for, with our great 
draughtand low rate ofspeed, the enemy's trans- 
ports would have gone where we could not 
follow them ; and the A/oniter and other iron- 
clads would engage us with every advantage, 
playing around us.as rabbits around a sloth, s 
and the end would haverbeen the certain loss 
of the vessel. On the other hand, the pilots 
said repeatedly, if the ship- were lightened to 
eighteen feet, they could take her up James 
River to Harrison’s Landing or City Point, 
where she could have been put in fighting 
trim again, and be in a position to assist in 
the defense of Richmond. The commodore 
decided upon this course. Calling all hands 
on deck, he told them what he wished done. 
Sharp and quick work was necessary ; for, to 
be successful, the ship must be lightened five 
feet, and we must pass the batteries at New- 
port News and the fleet below before day- 
light next morning. The crew gave three 
cheers, and went to work with a will, throwing 
overboard the ballast from the fan-tails, as well 
as that below, all spare stores, water, indeed 
everything but our powder and shot. By mid- 
night the ship had lightened three feet, when, 
to our amazement, the pilots said it was use- 
less to do more, that with the westerly wind 
blowing, the tide would be cut down so that 
the ship would not go up even to Jamestown 
Flats ; indeed, they would not take the respon- 
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the ship on fire, but it was promptly by a party 


headed bs by my first lieutenant. 


sibility of taking her up the river at all. This 
extraordinary conduct of the pilots rendered 
some other plan immediately necessary. Moral: 
All officers, as far as possible, should learn to 
do their own piloting. 

The ship had been so ‘lifted as to be unfit 
for action; two feet of her hull below the 
shield was exposed. She could not be sunk 
again by letting in water without putting out 
the furnace fires and flooding the magazines. 
Never was a commander forced by circum- 
stances over which he had no control into a 
more painful position than was Commodore 
Tatnall. But coolly and calmly he decided, 
and gave orders to destroy the ship; deter- 
mining if he could not save his vessel, at all 
events not to sacrifice three hundred brave 
and faithful men. That he acted wisely, the 
fight at Drury’s Bluff, which was the salvation 
of Richmond, soon after proved. She was run 
ashore near Craney Island and the crew landed 
with their small-arms and two days’ provisions. 
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Having only two boats, it took three hours to 
disembark. Lieutenant Catesby Jones and 
myself were the last to leave. Setting her on 
fire fore and aft, she was soon in a blaze, and 
yy the light of our burning ship we pulled for 
theshore, landing at daybreak. We marched 22 
miles to Suffolk and took the cars for Richmond, 

The news of the destruction of the Virginia 
‘aused a most profound feeling of disappoint- 
ment and indignation throughout the South, 
particularly as so much was expected of the 
ship after our first success. On Commodore 
atnall the most unsparing and cruel asper- 
sions were cast. He promptly demanded a 
court of inquiry, and, not satisfied with this, a 
court-martial, whose unanimous finding after 
considering the facts and circumstances was : 
“ Being thus situated, the only alternative, in 
the opinion of the court, was to abandon and 
burn the ship then and there; which, in the 
judgment of the court, was deliberately and 
wisely done by order of the accused. Where- 
fore, the court do award the said Captain Jo- 
siah Tatnall an honorable acquittal.” 

It only remains now to speak of our last 
meeting with the Monitor. Arriving at Rich- 
mond, we heard that the enemy’s fleet were 
ascending James River, and the result was 
great alarm ; for, relying upon the Virginia, not 
a gun had been mounted to protect the city 
from a water attack. We were hurried to 
Drury’s Bluff, the first high ground below the 
city, seven miles distant. [See map of the 
Peninsula on page 774.—Ep.| Here, for two 
days, exposed to constant rain, in bottomless 
mud and without shelter, on scant provisions, 
we worked unceasingly, mounting guns and 
obstructing the river. In this we were aided 
by the crews of small vessels which had es- 
caped up the river before Norfolk was aban- 
doned. The Jamestown and some small sailing- 
vessels were sunk in the channel, but owing 
to the high water occasioned by a freshet the 
obstructions were only partial. We had only 
succeeded in getting into position three thirty- 
twos and two sixty-fours (shell guns) and were 
without sufficient supply of ammunition, when 
on the r5th of May the iron-clad Ga/ena, fol- 
lowed by the Monitor and three others, hove 
in sight. We opened fire as soon as they came 
within range, directing most of it on the Ga- 
lena. This vessel was handled very skillfully. 
Coming up within six hundred yards of the bat- 
tery, she anchored, and, with a spring from her 
quarter, presented her broadside ; this under 
a heavy fire, and in a narrow river, with a 
strong current. The A/onifor and others an- 
choted just below, answering our fire deliber- 
ately ; but, owing to the great elevation of the 
battery, their fire was in a great measure inef- 
fectual, though two guns were dismounted 
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and several men were killed and wounded. 
While this was going on, our sharp-shooters 
were at work on both banks. Lieutenant 
Catesby Jones, in his report, speaks of this ser- 
vice: “ Lieutenant Wood, with a portion of 
the men, did good service as sharp-shooters. 
The enemy were excessively annoyed by their 
fire. His position was well chosen and gal- 
lantly maintained in spite of the shell, shrap- 
nel, grape and canister fired at them.” 


THE LATE COMMANDER SAMUEL DANA GREENE, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER OF THE “MONITOR.” (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
DURING THE WAR BY HALLECK.) [SEE PAGE 763.) 


Finding they could make no impression on 
our works, the Ga/ena, after an action of four 


hours, returned down the river with her 
consorts. Her loss was about forty killed 
and wounded. 

This was one of the boldest and best-con- 
ducted operations of the war, and one of 
which very little notice has been taken. Had 
Commodore Rodgers been supported by a 
few brigades, landed at City Point or above 
on the south side, Richmond would have 
been evacuated. The Virginia’s crew alone 
barred his way to Richmond; otherwise the 
obstructions would not have prevented his 
steaming up to the city, which would have 
been as much at his mercy as was New 
Orleans before the fleet of Farragut. 

It should be remembered that as spring 
opened General McClellan was urged by the 
administration and the press to make a for- 
ward movement. Anticipating this, General 
J. E. Johnston, better to cover Richmond 
and to shorten his lines, retired to the Rap- 
pahannock and later to the James. General 
McClellan wisely determined to use the navi- 
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gable waters either of the James or the York 
River to approach Richmond; and as the 
James was closed by the Virginia in a man- 
ner he could not have foreseen, he was forced 
to use the York as his base of action against 
Richmond —a circumstance that saved that 


Darling, as it is sometimes called, was the last 
service of the Virginia’s crew as a body ; soon 
after they were scattered among the different 
vessels at Southern ports. The A/onitor, too, 
disappeared from sight afew months later, foun- 
dering off Cape Hatteras while on a voyage to 


city from capture for three years. Charleston. So short-lived were the two vessels 
The engagement at Drury’s Bluff, or Fort that revolutionized the navies of the world. 


John Taylor Wood. 
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St E keel of the most famous vessel of modern times, 
Captain Ericsson’s first iron-clad,t was laid in the ship- 
yard of Thomas F. Rowland, at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
in October, 1861, and on the 3oth of January, 1862, the 
novel craft was launched. On the 25th of February she 
was commissioned and turned over to the Government, 
and nine days later left New York for Hampton Roads, 
where, on the gth of March, occurred the memorable con 
test with the Merrimac. On her next venture on the open 
sea she foundered off Cape Hatteras in a gale of wind 
(December 29). During her career of less than a year, 
she had no fewer than five different commanders ; but it 
was the fortune of the writer to serve as her only executive 
officer, standing upon her deck when she was launched, and 
leaving it but a few minutes before she sank. 

So hurried was the preparation of the Monitor that the 
mechanics worked upon her night and day up to the hour 
of her departure, and little opportunity was offered to drill 

CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON, INVENTOR OF THE the crew at the guns, to work the turret, and to become famil- 
TR aby) oe** ®Y iar with the other unusual features of the vessel. The crew 
was, in fact, composed of volunteers. Lieutenant Worden, 

having been authorized by the Navy Department to select his men from any ship-of-war in 
New York harbor, addressed the crews of the orth Carolina and Sadine stating fully 


* The general features of the A/onitor are well known. The vessel was an iron-clad steam battery. The 
thin lower hull was protected by an overhanging armor. A revolving turret, containing the guns, was situated 
on deck, in the center of the vessel. The principal dimensions were: Length over all, 172 feet; breadth 
over all, 41 feet 6 inches; draught of water, 11 feet; inside diameter of turret, 20 feet; height of turret, 9 
feet ; thickness of turret, 8 inches ; thickness of side armor, § inches ; thickness of deck-plates, 1 inch ; thick- 
ness of pilot-house, 9 inches. Her deck was one foot above the water-line, She carried two 11-inch smooth- 
bore guns, fring solid shot weighing 180 pounds. Her speed was between four and five knots. A,novel 
feature was the absence of smoke-stacks in action; they and the pipes over the blowers were taken apart and 
laid flat on deck, which gave an all-round fire abaft. The draught to the furnaces was maintained by powerful 
blowers. ‘The tops of the smoke-stacks were six feet above the deck, and the blower-pipes four and a half 
feet. These openings in the deck were covered by iron gratings. Her people were: Lieutenant J. L. 
Worden, commanding; Lieutenant S. D. Greene, executive officer; Acting Tsien. L. N. Stodder; Acting 
Master, J. N. Webber; Acting Master’s Mate, George Frederickson ; Acting Assistant Surgeon, D. C. Logue; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster, W. F. Keeler; Chief Engineer, A. C. Stimers, inspector; First Assistant Engi- 
neer, Isaac Newton, in charge of steam machinery; Second Assistant Engineer, A. B. Campbell; Third 
Assistant Engineer, R. W. Hands; Fourth Assistant Engineer, M. T. Sunstrom; Captain’s Clerk, Daniel 
Toffey; Quartermaster, Peter Williams; Gunner’s Mate, Joseph Crown; Boatswain’s Mate, John Stocking ; 
and forty-two others —a total of fifty-eight souls.—S. D. G. 

t For details respecting the invention of the Monitor, the reader is referred to a biographical paper on 
Captain Ericsson by Colonel W. C. Church in this magazine for April, 1879. The origin of the name A/onito 
is given in the following letter to Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. TED.] i— 


NEw York, January 2oth, 1862. 
SIR: 
In accordance with your request, I now submit for your approbation a name for the floating battery at 
Green Point. 
The impregnable and aggressive character of this structure will admonish the leaders of the Southern 
Rebellion that the batteries on the banks of their rivers will no longer present barriers to the entrance of th« 
Union forces. The iron-clad intruder will thus prove a severe monitor to those leaders. 
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IN THE 
to them the probable dangers of 
the passage to Hampton Roads 
and the certainty of having im- 
portant service to perform after 
arriving. The sailors responded 
enthusiastically, many more volun- 
teering than were required. Of 
the crew selected, Captain Worden 
said, in his official report of the 
engagement, “A better one no 
naval commander ever had the 
honor to command.” 

We left New York in tow of the 
tug-boat Seth Low at 11 A. M. of 
Thursday, the 6th of March. On 
the following day a moderate 
breeze was encountered, and it was at once evi- 
dent that the Monitor was unfit for a sea-going 
craft. Nothing but the subsidence of the wind 
prevented her from being shipwrecked before 
she reached Hampton Roads. The berth-deck 
hatch leaked in spite of all we could do, and 
the water came down uncer the turret like a 
waterfall. It would strike the pilot-house 
and go over the turret in beautiful curves, 
and it came through the narrow eye-holes in 
the pilot-house with such force as to knock 
the helmsman completely round from the 
wheel. The waves also broke over the blower- 


pipes, and the water came down through them 
in such quantities that the belts of the blower- 
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engines slipped, and the engines consequently 
stopped for lack of artificial draught, without 
which, in such a confined place, the fires 
could not get air for combustion. Newton 
and Stimers, followed by the engineer’s force, 
gallantly rushed into the engine-room and fire- 
room to remedy the evil, but they were unable 
to check the inflowing water, and were nearly 
suffocated with escaping gas. They were 
dragged out more dead than alive, and 
carried to the top of the turret, where the fresh 
air gradually revived them. The water con- 
tinued to pour through the hawser-hole, and 
over and down the smoke-stacks and blower- 
pipes, in such quantities that there was immi- 

nent danger that the 








VIEW SHOWING THE EFFECT OF SHOT ON THE 


(The ridges shown in the nearer port are significant of the haste with which the vessel was built. An 
opening of this shape is usually made by cutting three circles one above another and intersecting, and then 
In this instance there was no time for the trimming process. It was original! 
designed that the armament should be 15-inch guns, but as these were not to be had in time, the 11-inch Dahl- 


trimming the edges to an oval. 


grens were substituted.— Ep.) 
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ship would founder. 
The steam-pumps 
could not be operated 
because the fires had 
been nearly  extin- 
guished, and the en- 
gine-room was unin- 
habitable on account 
of the suffocating gas 
with which it was filled. 
The hand-pumps were 
then rigged and 
worked, but they had 
not enough force to 
throw the water out 
through the top of the 
turret,—the only open- 
ing,—and it was use- 
less to bail, as we had 
to pass the buckets up 
through the turret, 
which made it a very 
long operation. For- 





(FROM A PHOTO- 


But there are other leaders who will also be startled and admonished by the booming of the guns from the 
impregnable iron turret. “ Downing Street” will hardly view with indifference this last “ Yankee notion,” this 
monitor. To the Lords of the Admiralty the new craft will be a monitor suggesting doubts as to the propriety 


of completing those four steel-clad ships at three-and-a-half millions apiece. 


grounds I propose to name the new battery A/onifor. 


On these and many similar 


Your obedient servant, 
J. Ericsson. 
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OTe 


REAR-ADMIRAL, U. S. N. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1875.) 


(The sword was presented to Admiral Worden by the State of New York soon after the engagement in Hampton Roads.—Eb. } 


tunately, towards evening the wind and sea 
subsided, and, being again in smooth water, 
the engine was put in operation. But at mid- 
night, in passing over a shoal, rough water was 
again encountered, and our troubles were re- 
newed, complicated this time with the jam- 
ming of the wheel-ropes, so that the safety 
of the ship depended entirely on the strength 
of the hawser which connected her with the 
tug-boat. The hawser, being new, held fast ; 
but during the greater part of the night we 
were constantly engaged in fighting the leaks, 
until we reached smooth water again, just be- 
fore daylight. 

It was at the close of this dispiriting trial 
trip, in which all hands had been exhausted in 


their efforts to keep the novel craft afloat, that 
the Monitor passed Cape Henry at 4 P. M. on 
Saturday, March 8th. At this point was heard 
the distant booming of heavy guns, which ou: 
captain rightly judged to be an engagement 
with the Merrimac, twenty miles away. He at 
once ordered the vessel stripped of her sea-rig, 
the turret keyed up, and every preparatior 
made for battle. As we approached Hamptor 
Roads we could see the fine old Congres: 
burning brightly, and soon a pilot came oi! 
board and told of the arrival of the Merri 
mac, the disaster to the Cuméerland and th 
Congress, and the dismay of the Union forces. 
The Monitor was pushed with all haste, and 
reached the Roanoke (Captain Marston), 
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anchored in the Roads, at g p.m. Worden 
immediately reported his arrival to Captain 
Marston, who suggested that he should go 
to the assistance of the Minnesota, then 
aground off Newport News. As no pilot was 
available, Captain Worden accepted the vol- 
unteer services of Acting Master Samuel 
Howard, who earnestly sought the duty. An 
atmosphere of gloom pervaded the fleet, and 
the pygmy aspect of the new-comer did not in- 
spire confidence among those who had wit- 
nessed the destruction of the day before. 
Skillfully piloted by Howard, we proceeded on 
our way, our path illumined by the blaze of the 
Congress. Reaching the A/innesota, hard and 
fast aground, near midnight, we anchored, 
and Worden reported to Captain Van Brunt. 
Between 1 and 2 a. M. the Congress blew up, 
not instantaneously, but successively; her 
powder-tanks seemed to explode, each shower 
of sparks rivaling the other in its height, until 
they appeared to reach the zenith—a grand 
but mournful sight. Near us, too, lay the Cum- 
berland at the bottom of the river, with her si- 
lent crew of brave men, who died while fight- 
ing their guns to the water’s edge, and whose 
colors were still flying at the peak.* 

The dreary night dragged slowly on; the 
officers and crew were up and alert, to be 
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Van Brunt officially reports, “ I made signal 
to the Monitor to attack the enemy,” but the 
signal was not seen by us ; other work was in 
hand, and Worden required no signal. 

The pilot-house of the Monitor was situated 
well forward, near the bow ; it was a wrought- 
iron structure, built of logs of iron nine inches 
thick, bolted through the corners, and covered 
with an iron plate two inches thick, which was 
not fastened down, but was kept in place merely 
by its weight. The sight-holes or slits were 
miade by inserting quarter-inch plates at the 
corners between the upper set of logs and the 
next below. The structure projected four feet 
above the deck, and was barely large enough 
inside to hold three men standing. It pre- 
sented a flat surface on all sidesand ontop. The 
steering-wheel was secured to one of the logs 
on the front side. The position and shape of this 
structure should be carefully borne in mind. 

Worden took his station in the pilot-house, 
and by his side were Howard, the pilot, and 
Peter Williams, quartermaster, who steered 
the vessel throughout the engagement. My 
place was in the turret, to work and fight the 
guns ; with me were Stodder and Stimers and 
sixteen brawny men, eight to each gun. John 
Stocking, boatswain’s mate, and Thomas 
Lochrane, seaman, were gun-captains. New- 


ARRIVAL OF THE “MONITOR” AT HAMPTON ROADS, 


ready for any emergency. At daylight on 
Sunday the Merrimac and her consorts were 


discovered at anchor near Sewall’s Point. At 
about half-past seven o'clock the enemy’s ves- 
sels got under way and steered in the direc- 
tion of the Afinnesota. At the same time the 
Monitor got under way, and her officers and 
crew took their stations for battle. Captain 


* The fortune of civil war was illustrated in the case of the A/errimac. 


ton and his assistants were in the engine and 
fire rooms, to manipulate the boilers and en- 
gines, and most admirably did they perform 
this important service from the beginning to 
the close of the action. Webber had charge 
of the powder division on the berth-deck, and 
Joseph Crown, gunner’s mate, rendered valu- 
able service in connection with this duty. 


Commodore Buchanan’s brother 


was an officer of the Congress, and each knew of the other’s presence. The first and fourth lieutenants had 
each a brother in the United States Army. The father of the fifth lieutenant was also in the United States 


Army. The father of one of the midshipmen was in the United States Navy. 


Lieutenant Butt, of the Merri- 


mac, had been the room-mate of Lieutenant Greene of the Monitor at the Naval Academy in Annapolis.—Ep. 
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ind camp at Newport News. 
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The physical condition of the officers and men of the 
two ships at this time was in striking contrast. The Mer- 
rimac had passed the night quietly near Sewall’s Point, 
her people enjoying rest and sleep, elated by thoughts of 
the victory they had achieved that day, and cheered by 
the prospects of another easy victory on the morrow. The 
Monitor had barely escaped shipwreck twice within the 
last thirty-six hours, and since Friday morning, forty-eight 
hours before, few if any of those on board had closed 
their eyes in sleep or had anything to eat but hard bread, 
as cooking was impossible ; she was surrounded by wrecks 
and disaster, and her efficiency in action had yet to be 
proved. 

Worden lost no time in bringing it to test. Getting his 
ship under way, he steered direct for the enemy’s vessels, 
in order to meet and engage them as far as possible from 
the Minnesota. As he approached, the wooden vessels 
quickly turned and left. Our captain, to the “ astonish 
ment” of Captain Van Brunt (as he states in his official 
report), made straight for the Merrimac, which had already 
commenced firing ; and when he came within short range, 
he changed his course so as to come alongside of her, 
stopped the engine, and gave the order, “ Commence 
firing!” I triced up the port, ran out the gun, and, tak- 
ing deliberate aim, pulled the lockstring. The Merrimac 
was quick to reply, returning a rattling broadside (for she 
had ten guns to our two), and the battle fairly began. 
The turret and other parts of the ship were heavily struck, 
but the shots did not penetrate ; the tower was intact, and 
it continued to revolve. A look of confidence passed over 
the men’s faces, and we believed the AM/errimac would not 
repeat the work she had accomplished the day before. 

The fight continued with the exchange of broadsides 
as fast as the guns could be served and at very short 
range, the distance between the vessels frequently being 
not more than a few yards. Worden skillfully manceuvred 
his quick-turning vessel, trying to find some vulnerable 
point in his adversary. Once he made a dash at her stern, 
hoping to disable her screw, which he thinks he missed 
by not more than two feet. Our shots ripped the iron of 
the Merrimac, while the reverberation of her shots against 
the tower caused anything but a pleasant sensation. While 
Stodder, who was stationed at the machine which con- 
trolled the revolving motion of the turret, was incau- 
tiously leaning against the side of the tower, a large shot 
struck in the vicinity and disabled him. He left the turret 
and went below, and Stimers, who had assisted him, con- 
tinued to do the work. 

The drawbacks to the position of the pilot-house were 
soon realized. We could not fire ahead nor within several 
points of the bow, since the blast from our own guns 
would have injured the people in the pilot-house, only a 
few yards off. Keeler and Toffey passed the captain’s 
orders and messages to me, and my inquiries and answers 
to him, the speaking-tube from the pilot-house to the 
turret having been broken early in the action. They per- 
formed their work with zeal and alacrity, but, both being 
landsmen, our technical communications sometimes mis- 
carried. The situation was novel: a vessel of war was 
engaged in desperate combat with a powerful foe; the 
captain, commanding and guiding all, was inclosed in 
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JOHN TAYLOR WOOD, LIEUTENANT ON THE “ MERRIMAC,” AND 
AFTERWARD COMMANDER OF THE PRIVATEER “‘ TAL- 


LAHASSEE.” (FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE.) 


one place, and the executive officer, work- 
ing and fighting the guns, was shut up in 


another, and communication between them 
was difficult and uncertain. It was this expe- 
rience which caused Isaac Newton, imme- 
diately after the engagement, to suggest the 
clever plan of putting the pilot-house on top 
of the turret, and making it cylindrical in- 
stead of square; and his suggestions were 
subsequently adopted in this type of vessel. 
As the engagement continued, the working 
of the turret was not altogether satisfactory. 
It was difficult to start it revolving, or, when 
once started, to stop it, on account of the im- 
perfections of the novel machinery, which was 
now undergoing its first trial. Stimers was an 
active, muscular man, and did his utmost to 
control the motion of the 
turret ; but, in spite of his 
efforts, it was difficult if not 
impossible to secure accu- 
rate firing. The conditions 
were very different from 
those of an ordinary broad- 
side gun, under which we 
had been trained on wood- 
en ships. My only view of 
the world outside of the 
tower was over the muzzles 
of the guns, which cleared 
the ports by a few inches 
only. When the guns were 
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run in, the port-holes were covered by heavy 
iron pendulums, pierced with small holes to 
allow the iron rammer and sponge handles to 
protrude while they were in use. To hoist these 
pendulums required the entire gun’s crew and 
vastly increased the work inside the turret. 

The effect upon one shut up in a revolving 
drum is perplexing, and it is not a simple mat- 
ter to keep the bearings. White marks had 
been placed upon the stationary deck immedi- 
ately below the turret to indicate the direction 
of the starboard and port sides, and the bow 
and stern; but these marks were obliterated 
early in the action. I would continually ask 
the captain, “ How does the Merrimac bear ?” 
He replied, “On the starboard-beam,” or 
“On the port-quarter,” as the case might be. 
Then the difficulty was to determine the direc- 
tion of the starboard-beam, or port-quarter, or 
any other bearing. It finally resulted, that when 
a gun was ready for firing, the turret would be 
started on its revolving journey in search of 
the target, and when found it was taken “on 
the fly,” because the turret could not be accu- 
rately controlled. Once the Merrimac tried to 
ram us; but Worden avoided the direct im- 
pact by the skillful use of the helm, and she 
struck a glancing blow, which did no damage. 
At the instant of collision I planted a solid 
one-hundred-and-eighty-pound shot fair and 
square upon the forward part of her casemate. 
Had the gun been loaded with thirty pounds 
of powder, which was the charge subsequently 
used with similar guns, it is probable that this 
shot would have penetrated her armor; but 
the charge being limited to fifteen pounds, in 
accordance with peremptory orders to that ef- 
fect from the Navy Department, the shot re- 
bounded without doing any more damage than 
possibly to start some of the beams of her 
armor-backing. 

It is stated by Colonel Wood, of the Merri- 
mac, that when that vessel rammed the Cum- 
berland her iron ram, or beak, was broken off 
and left in that vessel. In a letter to me, about 
two years since, he described this ram as “ of 


SINKING OF THE ‘“‘MONITOR,” DECEMBER 29, 1862. 
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PART OF THE CREW OF THE “‘ MONITOR.”’* 


cast-iron, wedge-shaped, about fifteen hundred 
pounds in weight, two feet under water, and 
projecting two and a half feet from the stem.” 
A ram of this description, had it been intact, 
would have struck the AM/onitor at that part of 
the upper hull where the armor and backing 
were thickest. It is very doubtful if, under any 
headway that the Merrimac could have ac- 
quired at such short range, this ram could have 
done any injury to this part of the vessel. That 
it could by no possibility have reached the 
thin lower hull is evident from a glance at the 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SOON AFTER THE FIGHT.) 


drawing of the Monitor, the overhang or upper 
hull being constructed for the express purpose 
of protecting the vital part of the vessel. 

The battle continued at close quarters with 
out apparent damage to either side. After a 
time, the supply of shot in the turret being ex- 
hausted, Worden hauled off for about fifteen 
minutes to replenish. The serving of the car- 
tridges, weighing but fifteen pounds, was a 
matter of no difficulty ; but the hoisting of the 
heavy shot was a slow and tedious operation, 
it being necessary that the turret should re- 


* The pride of Worden in his crew wos warmly reciprocated by his men, and found expression in the fol- 


lowing letter, written to him while he was lying in Washington disabled by his wound. We take it from 
Professor Soley’s volume, “The Blockade and the Cruisers ” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). [ED.] :— 


HAMPTON Roaps, April 24th, 1862. 
To Our Dear and Honored Captain. U. S. Monitor. 

DEAR Sirk: These few lines is from your own crew of the A/onitor, with their kindest Love to you their 
Honored Captain, hoping to God that they will have the pleasure of welcoming you back to us again soon, 
for we are all ready able and willing to meet Death or anything else, only give us back our Captain again. 
Dear Captain, we have got your Pilot-house fix€d and all ready for you when you get well again; and we all 
sincerely hope that soon we will have the pleasure of welcoming you back to it. We are waiting very 
patiently to engage our Antagonist if we could only get a chance to doso. The last time she came out w: 
all thought we would have the Pleasure of sinking her. But we all got disappointed, for we did not fire one 
shot, and the Norfolk papers says we are cowards in the A/onifor—and all we want is a chance to show them 
where it lies with you 7 our Captain We can teach them who is cowards. But there is a great deal that we 

But we all join in with our 
kindest love to you, hoping that God will restore you to us again and hoping that your sufferings is at an en 
now, and we are all so glad to hear that your eyesight will be spaired to you again. We would wish to write 
more to you if we have your kind Permission to do so but at present we all conclude by tendering to you 
our kindest Love and affection, to our Dear and Honored Captain. 

We remain untill Death your Affectionate Crew 


To Captain Worden. 


would like to write to you but we think me will soon be with us again yourself. 


THE Monitor Boys. 
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main stationary, in order that the two scuttles, 
one in the deck and the other in the floor of 
the turret, should be in line. Worden took ad- 
vantage of the lull, and passed through the 
port-hole upon the deck outside to get a bet- 
ter view of the situation. He soon renewed the 
attack, and the contest continued as before. 

Two important points were constantly kept 
in mind: first, to prevent the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles from entering the turret through the 
port-holes,— for the explosion of a shell inside, 
by disabling the men at the guns, would have 
ended the fight, there being no relief gun’s 
crews on board ;- second, not to fire into our 
own pilot-house. A careless or impatient 
hand, during the confusion arising from the 
whirligig motion of the tower, might let slip 
one of our big shot against the pilot-house. 
For this and other reasons I fired every 
gun while I remained in the turret. 

Soon after noon a shell from the enemy’s 
gun, the muzzle not ten yards distant, struck 
the forward side of the pilot-house directly in 
the sight-hole, or slit, and exploded, cracking 
the second iron log and partly lifting the top, 
leaving an opening. Worden was standing 
immediately behind this spot, and received in 
his face the force of the blow, which partly 
stunned him, and, filling his eyes with powder, 
utterly blinded him. The injury was known 
only to those in the pilot-house and its im- 
mediate vicinity. The flood of light rushing 
through the top of the pilot-house, now partly 
open, caused Worden, blind as he was, to be- 
lieve that the pilot-house was seriously in- 
jured, if not destroyed; he therefore gave 
orders to put the helm to starboard and 
“sheer off.” Thus the A/oniior retired tempo- 
rarily from the action, in order to ascertain the 
extent of the injuries she had received. At 
the same time Worden sent for me, and leav- 
ing Stimers the only officer in the turret, I 
went forward at once, and found him standing 
at the foot of the ladder leading to the pilot- 
house. 

He was a ghastly sight, with his eyes closed 
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ASSISTANT-ENGINEER ISAAC NEWTON. (FROM A MEDAL- 
LION PORTRAIT BY LAUNT THOMPSON.) 


First 


[At the time of Mr. Newton's death (September as, sata) be bod bose Be 
several years Chief Engineer of the Croton Aqueduct. The plans which 
hoon heen odented Get dee mew eanpiidet svene bin beth to the 
features and the details. — ED.) 


and the blood apparently rushing from every 
pore in the upper part of his face. He told me 
that he was seriously wounded, and directed 
me to take command. I assisted in leading 
him to a sofa in his cabin, where he was ten- 
derly cared for by Doctor Logue, and then I 
assumed command. Blind and suffering as he 
was, Worden’s fortitude never forsook him ; he 
frequently asked from his bed of pain of 
the progress of affairs, and when told that the 
Minnesota was saved, he said,‘ Then I can die 
happy.” Ped, 
When I reached my station in the pilot- 
house, I found that the iron log was fractured 
and the top partly open ; but the steering-gear 
was still intact, and the pilot-house was not 
totally destroyed, as had been feared. In the 
confusion of the moment resulting from so 
serious an injury to the commanding officer, 
the Monitor had been moving without direc- 
tion. Exactly how much time elapsed from 
the moment that Worden was wounded until I 
had reached the pilot-house and completed the 
examination of the injury at that point, and de- 
termined what course to pursue 
in the damaged condition of the 
vessel, it is impossible to state ; 
but it could hardly have ex- 
ceeded twenty minutes at the 
utmost. During this time the 
Merrimac, which was leaking 
badly, had started in the di- 
rection of the Elizabeth River; 
and, on taking my station in the 
pilot-house and turning the ves- 
sel’s head in the direction of the 
Merrimac, | saw that she was 
already in retreat. A few shots 
were fired at the retiring vessel, 
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and she continued on to Norfolk. I returned 
with the Aonitor to the side of the Minnesota, 
where preparations were being made to aban- 
don the ship, which was still aground. Shortly 
afterward Worden was transferred to a tug, and 
that night he was carried to Washington. 

The fight was over. We of the Monitor 
thought, and still think, that we had gained a 
great victory. This the Confederates have de- 
nied. But it has never been denied that the 
object of the Merrimac on the gth of March 
was to compl::te the destruction of the Union 
fleet in Hampton Roads, and that in this she 
was completely foiled and driven off by the 
Monitor; nor has it been denied that at the 
close of the engagement the Merrimac re- 
treated to Norfolk, leaving the Monitor in pos- 
session of the field.* 

In this engagement Captain Worden dis- 
played the highest qualities as an officer and 
man. He was in his prime (forty-four years 
old), and carried with him the ripe experience 
of twenty-eight years in the naval service. 
He joined the ship a sick man, having 
but recently left a prison in the South. He 
was nominated for the command by the late 
Admiral Joseph Smith, and the result proved 
the wisdom of the choice. Having accepted 
his orders against the protests of his physi- 
cians and the entreaties of his family, nothing 
would deter him from the enterprise. He 
arrived on the battle-ground amidst the dis- 
aster and gloom, almost despair, of the Union 
people, who had little faith that he could beat 
back the powerful Merrimac, after her experi- 
ence with the Cumberland and Congress. 
Without encouragement, single-handed, and 
without specific orders from any source, he 
rose above the atmosphere of doubt and de- 
pression which surrounded him, and with un- 
flinching nerve and undaunted courage he 
hurled his little untried vessel against his 
huge, well-proved antagonist, and won the 
battle. He was victor in the first iron-clad 
battle of the world’s history. 

The subsequent career of the Monitor needs 
but a few words. 

On the day after the fight I received the 
following letter from Mr. Fox, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy: 

“U.S. STEAMER Roanoke, OLD POINT, 
“ March 10, 1862. 


“My DEAR Mr. GREENE: 
“Under the extraordinary circumstances of the 
contest of yesterday, and the responsibilities devolv- 
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ing upon me, and your extreme youth,t I have sug. 
gested to Captain Marston to nal on board the J/on- 
ior, as temporary commanding, Lieutenant Selfridge, 
until the arrival of Commodore Goldsborough, which 
will be in a few days. I appreciate your position, and 
you must appreciate mine, and serve with the same 


zeal and fidelity. 
“ With the kindest wishes for you all, most truly, 
“G. 'V. Fox.” 

For the next two months we lay at Hamp- 
ton Roads. Twice the Merrimac came out 
of the Elizabeth River, but did not attack. 
We, on our side, had received positive orders 
not to attack in the comparatively shoal 
waters above Hampton Roads, where the 
Union fleet could not manceuvre. The JZer- 
rimac protected the James River, and the 
Monitor protected the Chesapeake. Neither 
side had an iron-clad in reserve, and neither 
wished to bring on an engagement which 
might disable its only armored naval defense 
in those waters. 

With the evacuation of Norfolk and the 
destruction of the AM@rrimac, the Monitor 
moved up the James River with the squadron 
under the command of Commander John 
Rodgers, in connection with McClellan's 
advance upon Richmond by the Peninsula. 
We were engaged for four hours at Fort 
Darling, but were unable to silence the guns 
or destroy the earthworks. 

Probably no ship was ever devised which 
was so uncomfortable for her crew, and cer- 
tainly no sailor ever led a more disagreeable 
life than we did on the James River, suffo- 
cated with heat and bad air if we remained 
below, and a target for sharp-shooters if we 
came on deck. 

With the withdrawal of McClellan’s army, 
we returned to Hampton Roads, and in the 
autumn were ordered to Washington, where 
the vessel was repaired. We returned to 
Hampton Roads in November, and sailed 
thence (December 29) in tow of the steamer 
Rhode Island, bound for Beaufort, N. C. 
Between 11 P.M. and midnight on the follow- 
ing night the Afonitor went down in a gale, 
a few miles south of Cape Hatteras. Four 
officers and twelve men were drowned, forty- 
nine people being saved by the boats of the 
steamer. It was impossible to keep the vessel 
free of water, and we presumed that the upper 
and lower hulls thumped themselves apart. 

No ship in the world’s history has a more 
imperishable place in naval annals than the 
Monitor. Not only by her providential arrival 


* «My men and myself were perfectly black with smoke and powder. All my underclothes were ep 
c 


black, and my person was in the same condition. . 


of excitement, that my nervous system was completely run down. . 
as though electric shocks were continually passing through them. . . . 


. I had been up so long,and been under such a state 
My nerves and muscles twitched 
I lay down and tried to sleep— | 


might as well have tried to fly.” From a private letter of Lieutenant Greene, written just after the fight.— Eb. 
tI was twenty-two years of age, and previous to joining the Monitor had seen less than three years of 
G 


active service, with the rank of midshipman.—S. D. 
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at the right moment did she secure the safety 
of Hampton Roads and all that depended on 
it, but the ideas which she embodied revolu- 
tionized the system of naval warfare which 
had existed from the earliest recorded history. 
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representing a new type; and, crude and de- 
fective as was her construction in sonfe of its 
details,* she yet contained the idea of the tur- 
ret, which is to-day the central idea of the 
most powerful armored vessels. 


The name of the Monifor became generic, 
S. D. Greene, 


Commander U. S. Navy. 


* In regard to this criticism of the A/onitor, Captain Ericsson has sent to the Editor the following statement : 

“ Evidently the author refers to sea-going qualities, forgetful of the fact that the A/onitor was constructed 
to perform the functions of a river-batt¢ry, impr ble to Confederate ordnance of the heaviest caliber. 
With reference to its properties as a fightin ine, the maritime world deemed it not only a complete 
success, but a remarkable specimen of naval engineering. The Emperor of Russia s.ccordingly sent the 
accomplished Admiral Lessofisky to study its construction and watch the building of the new fleet of Passaic 
class of monitors— which, in all essential features, resembled the original. The Russian admiral, after hav- 
ing been present during a trial trip from New York to Fortress Monroe, of the monitor Montauk (subse- 
quently hit by Confederate shot 214 times) reported so favorably to his government that the Emperor ordered 
twelve vessels to be built to Captain Ericsson’s plans, precisely like the American monitors. ‘This fleet paid 
a visit to Stockholm immediately after completion, causing a profound sensation among the Swedes.” 


t On account of the recent death of the writer of this paper, which occurred December 11, 1884, soon after its 
reparation, the proofs did not receive the benefit of his revision. The article appears substantially in the 
orm in which it was written, without changes other than verbal ones and a slight rearrangement of paragraphs. 

Commander S. Dana Greene was the son of General George S. Greene, who was graduated at West 

Point in 1823, and served with distinction throughout the Civil War, being severely wounded in the face at 
the battle of Wauhatchie, near Chattanooga, Tenn., in October, 1863. He was appointed to the Naval Acad- 
emy from Rhode Island in 1855, and was graduated in 1859. He served as midshipman on the Haréford in 
the China Squadron from 1859 to 1862; as lieutenant on the Monitor in 1862; on the Florida in 1863, block- 


in! 


— the coast of North Carolina; on the Troquois, under Commander (now Rear-Admiral) C. R. P. Rodgers, 
4-65, making a cruise around the world in search of the A/aéama, but without finding her, that honor 


roto fallen to the Xzarsarge; as lieutenant-commander on the Ossipee, Saranac, and Pensacola, in the Pacific 
5 ron, in 1868 to 1871; as commander of the Jusiata and Monongahela in the Atlantic Squadron, in 1875 to 


1878, and of the Despatch in 1883-84; with intervals of shore duty in various positions at 
e died at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, December 11, 1884, aged 44. 


— 1865-68, 1872-74, 1878-83. 


e Naval Academy 


Of the services of Mr. Greene in connection with the Monir, Captain Worden made the following offi- 
cial record in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy: “ I was ordered to her (the Afonifor) on the 13th of January, 
1862, when she was still on stocks. Prior to that date Lieutenant S. D. Greene had interested himself in 


her and thoroughly examined her construction and desi 


and informed himself as to her qualities, and, not- 


ae the many gloomy predictions of naval officers and officers of the mercantile marine as to the 
i 


eat proba 
te of his orders he applied 
and to her. fitting and equipment. . 


finding the injuries there less serious than I had supposed, 
tion of the enemy to continue the engagement ; but before he could 
He therefore very properly returned to the Minnesota and lay by her until she floated. . . 
i in the turret, and handled the guns with 
and skill; and throughout the engagement, as in the equipment of the vessel and on 


Greene, the executive officer, had* charge 


lity of her sinking at sea, volunteered to 
imself unremittingly an 
. Lieutenant Greene, 


in her, and, at my request, was ordered. From the 
intelligently to the study of her peculiar qualities 
er taking his place in the pilot-house and 
had turned the vessel’s head again in the direc- 
t at close quarters with her she retired. 
- Lieutenant 
great courage, coolness, 
er passage to Hampton 


Roads, he exhibited an earnest devotion to duty unsurpassed in my experience.” —Eb. 


THE “MONTTOR” IN BATTLE TRIM, 


WATCHING THE “MERRIMAC.” 


In March, 1862, I was in command of a 
Confederate brigade and of a district on the 
south side of the James River, embracing all 
the river forts and batteries down to the mouth 
of Nansemond River. My pickets were posted 
all along the shore opposite Newport News. 
From my headquarters at Smithfield I was in 


constant and rapid communication through 
relays of couriers and signal stations with 
my department commander, Major-General 
Huger, stationed at Norfolk. 

About 1 p. M. on the 8th of March, a cour- 
ier dashed up to my headquarters with this 
brief dispatch: “The Virginia is coming up 





WATCHING THE “MERRIMAC,” 


THE “MERRIMAC” PASSING THE CONFEDERATE BATTERY ON CRANEY ISLAND, ON HER WAY TO ATTACK THE FEDERAL FLEET. 


the river.” Mounting at once, it took me but 
a very short time to gallop twelve miles down 
to Ragged Island. Newport News, exactly 
opposite, was an important Federal position 
completely commanding the entrance of the 
James. Powerful land batteries had been con- 
structed, and a blockading squadron consisting 
of the United States frigates the Cumdecrland 
and the Congress (both sailing-vessels) had 
been stationed there for many months. 

I had hardly, dismounted at the water’s 
edge, when I descried the Merrimac ap- 
proaching. The Congress was moored about 
a hundred yards below the land batteries, 
and the Cuméberland a little above them. As 
soon as the Merrimac came within range, 
the batteries and war-vessels opened fire. 
She passed on up, exchanging broadsides 
with the Congress, and making straight for 
the Cumberland, at which she made a dash, 
firing her bow-guns as she struck the doomed 
vessel with her prow. I could hardly believe 
my senses when I saw the masts of the Cum- 
berland begin to sway wildly. After one or 
two lurches, hull disappeared beneath the 
water, her guns firing to the last moment. Most 
of her brave crew went down with their ship, 
but not with their colors, for the Union flag still 
floated defiantly from the masts, which pro- 
jected obliquely for about half their length 
above the water after the vessel had settled 
unevenly upon the river bottom. This first act 
of the drama was over in about thirty minutes, 
but it seemed to me only a moment. 

The commander of the Congress recognized 
at once the impossibility of resisting the 
assault of the ram which had just sunk the 
Cumberland. With commendable promptness 
and presence of mind, he slipped his cables, 


and ran her aground upon the shallows, where 
the Merrimac, at that time drawing twenty- 
three feet of water, was unable to approach 
her, and could attack her with artillery alone. 
But, although the Congress had more guns 
than the Merrimac, and was also supported 
by the land batteries, it was an unequal con- 
flict, for the projectiles hurled at the Merr- 
mac glanced harmlessly from her iron-cov- 
ered roof, while her rifled guns raked the 
Congress from end to end with terrific effect. 
A curious incident must be noted here. 
Great numbers of people from the neighbor- 
hood of Ragged Island, as well as soldiers 
from the nearest posts, had rushed to the 
shore to behold the spectacle. The cannon- 
ade was visid/y raging with redoubled intens- 
ity; but, to our amazement not a sound was 
heard by us from the commencement of the bat- 
tle. A strong March wind was blowing direct 
from us toward Newport News. We could 
see every flash of the guns and the clouds of 
white smoke arising after each discharge, but 
not a single report was audible. The effect was 
unspeakably strange. It seemed a picture of a 
battle rather than the reality. This flashin g and 
moving but silent panorama continued to fas- 
cinate our gaze until near sunset, when the 
wind suddenly falling, the roar of the cannon- 
ade burst upon us in thundering majesty. 
The Merrimac, taking no notice of the 
land batteries, concentrated her fire upon the 
ill-fated Congress.. The latter replied gallantly 
until her commander, Joseph B. Smith, was 
killed and her decks were reeking with 
slaughter. Then her colors were hauled down 
and white flags appeared at the gaff and 
mainmast. Meanwhile, the James River gun- 
boat flotilla had joined the Merrimac after 
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the sinking of the Cumdéerland. The Beau- 
fort ran alongside, carrying her commander, 
Lieutenant Parker, who received the flag 
of the Congress and the swords of Commander 
William Smith and Lieutenant Pendergrast. 
These two officers were taken on board of the 
Beaufort, but at their own request were al- 
lowed to return to the Congress to aid in 
the transfer of their wounded to the Beaufort. 
But the land batteries kept up such a terrible 
fire from heavy guns and small arms, that 
the boats were driven back with loss, Lieu- 
tenant Minor, of the A/errimac, among others, 
being wounded in one of the boats of that 
vessel. Through my field-glass I could see 
the crew of the Congress making their escape 
to the shore over the bow. Unable to secure 
her prize, the Merrimac set her on fire with 
hot shot, and turned to face new adversaries 
just appearing upon the scene of conflict. 
soon as it was known at Fortress Mon- 
roe that the Merrimac had come out, the 
frigates Minnesota, Roanoke, and St. Lawrence 
were ordered to the assistance of the block- 
ading squadron. The first was one of the 
most powerful of her class, mounting forty 
guns. The Roanoke was also a large steam- 
frigate, and the S¢ Lawrence was a sailing- 
vessel. The Minnesota, assisted by two tugs, 
was the first to reach the scene, but the Cum- 
berland and Congress were already past help- 


ing. As soon as she came within range, a 
rapid *cannonade commenced between her 
and the Merrimac, aided by the Patrick Henry 
and the Jamestown, side-wheel river steamers 
transformed into gun-boats. The Minnesota, 
drawing nearly as much water as the Merri- 
mac, grounded upon a shoal in the North 


Channel. This at once put an end to any 
further attacks by ramming; but the lofty 
frigate, towering above the water, now of- 
fered an easy target to the rifled guns of 
the Merrimac and the lighter artillery of the 
gun-boats. The Merrimac narrowly escaped 
getting aground herself, and had to keep at 
a considerable distance, but she and the gun- 
boats could choose their position, and they 
raked their motionless antagonist from stem 
to stern, inflicting great damage and slaughter. 
She replied, undaunted, with her formidable 
battery, and the gun-boats were soon driven 
back; a shot exploded the Patrick Henry's 
boiler, causing much loss of life, and disabling 
that vessel for a considerable time. 

In the mean time the Roanoke and St. Law- 
rence were approaching, aided by steam-tugs. 
As they ed Sewall’s Point, its batteries 
opened fire upon them, and they replied 
with broadsides. Just at that moment the 
scene was one of unsurpassed magnificence. 
The bright afternoon sun shone upon the 
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glancing waters. The fortifications of New- 
port News were seen swarming with soldiers, 
now idle spectators of a conflict far beyond 
the range of their batteries, and the flames 
were just bursting from the abandoned Con- 
gress. The stranded Minnesota seemed a huge 
monster at bay, surrounded by the Merrimac 
and the gun-boats. The entire horizon was 
lighted up by the continual flashes of the 
artillery of these combatants, the broadsides 
of the Roanoke and St. Lawrence and the 
Sewall’s Point batteries; clouds of white 
smoke rose in spiral columns to the skies, 
illumined by the evening sunlight, while land 
and water seemed to tremble under the thun- 
ders of the incessant cannonade. 

The Minnesota was now in a desperate 
situation. It is true that, being aground, she 
could not sink, but looking through the glass, 
I could see a hole in her side, made by the 
Merrimac’s rifle shells. She had lost many 
men, and had once been set on fire. Her 
destruction or surrender seemed inevitable, 
since all efforts to get her afloat had failed. 
But just then the Merrimac turned away from 
her toward the Roanoke and the St. Lawrence. 
These vessels had suffered but little from the 
distant fire of the Sewall’s Point batteries, but 
both had run aground, and had not been 
floated off again without great difficulty, for 
it was very hazardous for vessels of deep 
draught to manceuvre over these compara- 
tively shallow waters. When the Merrimac 
approached, they delivered broadsides, and 
were then towed back with promptness. The 
Merrimac pursued them but a short distance 
(for by this time darkness was falling upon 
the scene of action, the tide was ebbing, and 
there was great risk of running aground), and 
then steamed toward Norfolk with the Beau- 
fort, \eaving her wounded at the Marine Hos- 
pital. Among these was her brave commander, 
Admiral Franklin Buchanan, who had handled 
her that day with unsurpassed skill and cour- 
age. The command now devolved_upon Lieu- 
tenant Catesby Jones, who the next day proved 
himself a most able and gallant successor. 

And now followed one of the grandest epi- 
sodes of this splendid yet somber drama. 
Night had come, mild and calm, refulgent 
with all the beauty of Southern skies in early 
spring. The moon in her second quarter was 
just rising over the rippling waters, but her 
silvery light was soon paled by the conflagra- 
tion of the Congress, whete lurid glare was re- 
flected in the river. The burning frigate four 
miles away seemed much nearer. As the 
flames crept up the rigging, every mast, spar, 
and rope, glittered against the dark sky in 
dazzling lines of fire. The hull, aground upon 
the shoal, was plainly visible, and upon its 
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black surface each port-hole seemed the 
mouth of a fiery furnace. For hours the 
flames raged, with hardly a perceptible change 
in the wondrous picture. At irregular inter- 
vals, loaded guns and shells, exploding as the 
fire reached them, sent forth their deep re- 
verberations, reéchoed over and over from 
every headland of the bay. The masts and 
rigging were still standing, apparently almost 
intact, when, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a monstrous sheaf of flame rose from the 
vessel to an immense height. The sky was rent 
in twain.by the tremendous flash. Blazing frag- 
ments seemed to fill the air, and after a long 
interval, a deep, deafening report announced 
the explosion of the ship’s powder-magazine. 
When the blinding glare had subsided, I sup- 
posed every vestige of the vessel would have 
disappeared ; but apparently all the force of 
the explosion had been upward. The rigging 
had vanished entirely, but the hull seemed 
hardly shattered; the only apparent change 
in it was that in two places two or three of the 
port-holes had been blown into one great gap. 
It continued to burn until the brightness of 
its blaze was effaced by the morning sun. 

During the night I had sent an order to 
bring down from Smithfield to Ragged Island 
the twelve-oared barge that I used when in- 
specting the river batteries, and at the first 
dawn of day I embarked with some of my 
staff, and rowed in the direction of the AZin- 
nesota, confident of witnessing her destruction 
or surrender ; and, in fact, nothing could have 
saved her but the timely arrival of the 
anxiously expected Monitor. 

The sun was just rising when the Merrimac, 
having anchored for the night at Sewall’s Point, 
headed toward the Minnesota. But a most 
important incident had taken place during the 
night. The Monitor had reached Old Point 
about ten o’clock; her commander had been 
informed of the events of the day, and ordered 
to proceed at once to the relief of the A/inne- 
sota. His comparatively small vessel, scarcely 
distinguishable at night from an ordinary tug- 
boat, made her way unperceived while all atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the conflagration of 
the Congress,and she anchored alongside of the 
Minnesota about two o’clock in the morning. 

As soon as the Merrimac approached her 
old adversary, the Monitor darted out from 
behind the A/innesota, whose immense bulk 
had effectually concealed her from view. No 
words can express the surprise with which we 
beheld this strange craft, whose appearance 
was tersely and graphically described by the 
exclamation of one of my oarsmen, “ A tin 
can on a shingle!” Yet this insignificant 
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looking object was at that moment the most 
powerful war-ship in the world. The first 
shots of the Merrimac were directed at the 
Minnesota, which was again set on fire, while 
one of the tugs alongside of her was blown 
up, creating great havoc and consternation ; 
but the Monitor, having the advantage of 
light draught, placed herself between the 
Merrimac and her intended victim, and from 
that moment the conflict became a heroic 
single combat between the two iron-clads. 
For an instant they seemed to pause, as if to 
survey each other. Then advancing cautious- 
ly, the two vessels opened fire as soon as they 
came within range, and a fierce artillery duel 
raged between them without perceptible ef- 
fect, although the entire fight was within close 
range, from half a mile at the farthest down 
to a few yards. For four hours, from eight to 
twelve (which seemed three times as long), the 
cannonading continued with hardly a mo- 
ment’s intermission. I was now within three- 
quarters of a mile of them, and more than once 
stray shots came near enough to dash the spray 
over my barge, but the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle was so fascinating that they passed by un- 
heeded. Like gladiators in the arena, the an- 
tagonists would repeatedly rush at each other, 
retreat, double, and close in again. During 
these evolutions, in which the A/onitor had the 
advantage of light draught, the Merrimac ran ° 
aground, After much delay and difficulty she 
was floated off. Finding that her shof made 
no impression whatever upon the Monitor, the 
Merrimac, seizing a favorable chance, suc- 
ceeded in striking her foe with her stem. 
Soon afterward they ceased firing and sep- 
arated as if by common consent. The Monitor 
steamed away toward Old Point. Captain 
Van Brunt, commander of the Minnesota 
states in his official report that when he saw 
the Afonitor disappear, he lost all hope of 
saving his ship. But, fortunately for him, the 
Merrimac steamed slowly toward Norfolk, 
evidently disabled in her motive power. The 
Monitor, accompanied by several tugs, re- 
turned late in the afternoon, and they suc- 
ceeded in floating off the Minnesota and con- 
veying her to Old Point. 

During the battle the A/errimac had lost 
two killed and nineteen wounded. Her star- 
board anchor, all her boats, her smoke-stack, 
and the muzzles of two of her guns were shot 
away ; but the important fact was established 
that the guns then in use had proved unable 
to inflict any injury upon the Monitor, and 
that even the improvised armor of the Aerri- 
mac had suffered no very important damage 
from the superior guns of the Monitor. 


R. £. Colston. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—IIL* 


UP THE PENINSULA WITH MCCLELLAN. 





W lt Saexron 


AN ORDERLY AT HEADQUARTERS. 


HE manner in which orders are trans- 
mitted to the individual groups of an army 
might be compared to the motion that a boy 
gives to a row of bricks which he has set up 


on end within striking distance of each other. 
He pushes the first brick, and the impetus thus 
given is conveyed down the line in rapid suc- 
cession, until each brick has responded to the 
movement. If the machine is well adjusted in 
all its parts, and the master mechanic, known 
as the commanding general, understands his 
business, he is able to run it so perfectly as to 
control the movements of brigades, divisions, 
and corps. In the early 
spring of 1862, when the 
Army of the Potomac was 
getting ready tomove from 
Washington, the constant 
drill and discipline, the 
brightening of arms and 
polishing of buttons, and 
the exasperating fussiness 
on the part of company and 
regimental officers during 
inspections, conveyed to us 
a hint, as one of our com- 
rades expressed it, that 
“some one higher in com- 
mand was punching them 
to punch us.” There was 
unusual activity'upon the 


Potomac in front of our vs 


eect 





tugs were pulling huge sailing vessels here and 
there, and large transports, loaded with sol- 
diers, horses, bales of hay, and munitions for 
an army, swept majestically down the broad 
river. Every description of water conveyance, 
from a canal-boat to a huge three-decked 
steamboat, seemed to have been pressed into 
the service of the army. 

The troops south of the city broke camp, 
and came marching, in well-disciplined regi- 
ments, through the town. I remember that the 
Seventh Massachusetts seemed to be finely dis- 
ciplined, as it halted on the river-banks before 
our camp. I imagined the men looked serious 
over leaving their comfortable winter-quarters 
at Brightwood for the uncertainties of the 
coming campaign. At last, when drills and 
inspections had made us almost frantic with 
neatness and cleanliness, we got marching 
orders.: I shall not forget that last inspection. 
Our adjutant was a short old fellow, who had 
seen much service in the regular army. He 
gave his orders in an explosive manner, and 
previous to giving them his under lip would 
work in curious muscular contractions, so that 
the long imperial which decorated it would be 
worked up, under and over his nose, like the 
rammer of a musket in the act of loading. At 
that last inspection, previous to the opening 
campaign, he gave the order with a long roll 
to the r’s: “ Preparrrre to open rmrranks.” 
The ranks were open, and he was twisting his 
mouth and elevating his imperial for another 
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order, when an unlucky citizen, who was not 
conversant with military rules, passed between 
the ranks. The adjutant, pale with anger, 
hastily followed the citizen, who was very tall. 
The distance from the toe of our adjutant’s 
boot to the citizen’s flank was too great for 
the adjutant, who yet kept up a vigorous 
kicking into air, until at last, with a prodig- 
ious outlay of muscular force, his foot reached 
the enemy, but with such recoil as to land him 
on his back in the mud. 

We formed in two ranks and marched on 
board a little steamer lying at the wharf near 
our quarters. “ Anything for a change,” said 
Wad Rider,.really delighted to move. All 
heavy baggage was left behind. I had clung 
to the contents of my knapsack with dogged 
tenacity ; but, notwithstanding my most earnest 
protest, I was required to disgorge about one- 
half of them, including a pair of heavy boots 
and my choice brick from the Harper’s Ferry 
engine-house. To my mind I was now entirely 
destitute of comforts. ° 

The general opinion among us was that at 
last we were on our way to make an end of the 
Confederacy. We gathered in little knots on the 
deck, here and there a party playing “ penny 
ante”; others slept or dozed, but the majority 
smoked and discussed the probabilities of 
our destination, about which we really knew 
as little as the babes in the wood. That we 
were sailing down the Potomac was apparent. 

The next day we arrived at Old Point 
Comfort, and looked with open-eyed wonder 
at Fortress Monroe, huge and frowning. Ne- 
groes were plentier than blackberries, and 
went about their work with an air of impor- 
tance born’of their new-found freedom. These 
were the “ contrabands” for whom General 
Butler had recently invented that sobriquet. 
We pitched our tents amid the charred and 
blackened ruins of what had been the beauti- 
ful and aristocratic village of Hampton. The 
first thing I noticed about the ruins, unaccus- 
tomed as I was to Southern architecture, was 
the absence of cellars. The only building left 
standing of all the village was the massive 
old Episcopal church. Here Washington had 
worshiped, and its broad aisles had echoed to 
the footsteps of armed men during the Revo- 
lution. In the church-yard the tombshad been 
broken open. Many tombstones were broken 
and overthrown, and atthe corner of the church 
a big hole showed that some one with a greater 
desire for possessing curiosities than reverence 
for ancient landmarks had been digging for 
the corner-stone and its buried mementos. 

Along the shore which looks towards 
Fortress Monroe were landed artillery, bag- 
gage-wagons, pontoon trains and boats, and 
the level land back of this was crowded with 
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the tents of the soldiers. Here and there were 
groups frying hard-tack and bacon. Near at 
hand was the irrepressible army mule, hitched 
to and eating out of pontoon boats; those 
who had eaten their ration of grain and hay 
were trying their teeth, with promise of suc- 
cess, in eating the boats. An army mule was 
hungrier than a soldier, and would eat any- 
thing, especially a pontoon boat or rubber 
blanket. The scene was a busy one. The 
red cap, white leggins, and baggy trousers 
of the Zouaves mingled with the blue uniforms 
and dark trimmings of the regular infantry- 
men, the short jackets and yellow trimmings 
of the cavalry, the red stripes of the artillery, 
and the dark blue with orange trimmings of 
the engineers; together with the ragged, 
many-colored costumes of the black laborers 
and teamsters, all busy at something. 

During our short stay here I made several 
excursions, extending two or three miles 
from the place, partly out of curiosity, and 
partly from the constant impression on a sol- 
dier’s mind that his merits deserve something 
better to eat than the commissary furnishes. It 
seemed to me in all my army experience that 
nature delighted in creating wants and with- 
holding supplies, and that rations were want- 
ing in an inverse proportion to my capacity to 
consume them. 

One morning we broke camp and went 
marching up the Peninsula. The roads were 
very poor and muddy with recent rains, and 
were crowded with the indescribable material 
of the vast army which was slowly creeping 
through the mud over the flat, wooded country. 
It was a bright day in April —a perfect Vir- 
ginia day ; the grass was green beneath our feet, 
the buds of the trees were just unrolling into 
leaves under the warming sun of spring, and in 
the woods the birds were singing. The march 
was at first orderly, but under the unaccustom- 
ed burden of heavy equipments and knapsacks, 
and the warmth of the weather, the men strag- 
gled along the roads, mingling with the bag- 
gage-wagons, ambulances, and pontoon trains, 
in seeming confusion. 

During our second day’s march it rained, 
and the muddy roads, cut up and kneaded, as 
it were, by the teams preceding us, left them 
in a state of semi-liquid filth hardly possible 
to describe or imagine. When we arrived at 
Big Bethel the rain was coming down in 
sheets. A dozen houses of very ordinary 
character, scattered over an area of a third 
of a mile, constituted what was called the 
village. Just outside and west of the town 
was an insignificant building from which the 
town takes its name. It did not seem large 
enough or of sufficient consequence to give 
name to a village as small as Big Bethel. 
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MAJOR THEODORE WINTHROP. (AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY ROUSE.) 


Before our arrival it had evidently been oc- 
cupied as officers’ barracks for the enemy, 
and looked very little like a church. 

I visited one of the dwelling-houses just 
outside the fortifications (if the insignificant 
rifle-pits could be called such) for the purpose 
of obtaining something more palatable than 


hard-tack, salt beef, or pork, which, with cof- 

fee, were the marching rations. The woman 

of the house was communicative, and ex- 

pressed her surprise at the great number of 

Yanks who had “come down to invade our 

soil.” She said she had a son in the Confed- 

erate army, or, as she expressed it, “in our 

army,” and then tearfully said she should 

tremble for her boy every’ time she heard 

of a battle. I expressed the opinion that 

we should go in- 

to Richmond with- 

out much fighting. 

“No!” said she, with 

the emphasis of con- 

viction, “ you uns will 

drink hot blood be- 

fore you uns get 

thar!” I inquired if 

she knew anything 

about the skirmish 

which took place at 

Big Bethel. She re 

plied by saying, 

“Why, Major Win 

throp died right in 

yer!” pointing to a 

small sleeping-room 

which opened from 

the main room in 

which we were. She 
VoL. XXIX.— 78. 
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added, “ When you uns were fighting, Major 
Winthrop was way ahead and was shot; he was 
a brave man, but we have brave men too.” I 
asked her if she knew who shot him, and she 
replied that a colored boy belonging to one 
of the officers shot him. During the en- 
gagement, the colored boy, standing by his 
master, saw Winthrop in advance, and said, 
“See that officer! Can I take your rifle 
and shoot him?” The master assented, and 
the boy shot Major Winthrop. He was then 
brought to this house. One or two days after 
the fight, she said, the boy was “ playing over 
yon, in that yer yard,”— pointing to the yard 
of a neighboring house,— with his mate, when 
the rifle they were playing with was acci- 
dentally discharged, and the colored boy who 
shot Winthrop was killed. “ How old was the 
boy ?” I asked. “ About forty,” she replied. At 
the right of the road was an open, marshy piece 
of land, and it was over this Major Winthrop 
was leading his men when shot. The woody 
intervale just beyond the marshy land was 
occupied by the enemy’s works, which con- 
sisted of five rifle-pits, each a few rods in 
length, and one of them commanding the 
marshy opening mentioned. |Nore.— The 
above is but one of several different accounts 
as to the manner of Winthrop’s death. All 
the facts that can be vouched for by his fam- 
ily are given in the “ Life,” by his sister, Mrs. 
Laura Winthrop Johnson (N. Y.: Henry Holt 
& Co.) — Ep. | 

While wandering about, I came to the house 
of a Mrs. T , whose husband was said to 
be a captain in the Confederate service and a 
“ fire-eating ” secessionist. Here some of our 
men were put on guard for a short time, until 
relieved by guards from other parts of the 
army as they came up, whereupon we went on. 


MRS. T——'S EXODUS. 
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A large, good-looking woman, about forty 
years old, who, I learned, was Mrs. T 

was crying profusely, and I could not induce 
her to tell me what about. One of the sol- 
diers said her grief was caysed by the fact 
that some of our men had helped themselves 
to the contents of cupboard and cellar. She 
was superintending the loading of an old farm- 
wagon, into which she was putting a large 
family of colored people, with numerous 
bundles. The only white person on the load 
as it started away was the mistress, who sat 
ainid her dark chattels in desolation and tears. 
Returning te the house after this exodus, I 
found letters, papers, and odds and ends of 
various kinds littering the floor, whether over- 
turned in the haste of the mistress or by the 
visiting soldiers I could only guess. As I 
passed into what had evidently been the 
best room, or parlor, I found a_fellow- 
soldier intently poring over the illustrations 
of a large book, which proved to be an 
elegantly bound and illustrated family Bible. 
Upon my approach he began tearing out 
the illustrations, but I arrested his hand 
and rebuked him. He resented my inter- 
ference, saying, “Some one is going for 
these things before the army gets through 
here if I don’t.” It was impossible to keep 
out the vandal “ Yanks”; they flowed through 
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FEDERAL MORTAR BATTERY BEFORE YORKTOWN. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


the house, a constant stream, from cellar to 
garret, until there was no more any need of 
a guard, as there was no longer anything 
to guard. I felt so hopeless of protecting 
the family Bible, that at last it occurred to 
me that the only way to save it was to carry 
it off myself. I gave it to one of our colored 
teamsters to carry into camp for me. After 
our arrival at Yorktown I hunted him up, but 
he informed me that he had “ drapped it.” 
No other building at Big Bethel was so dev- 
astated, and I did rot see another building 
so treated on our whole route. The men 
detailed to guard it declined to protect the 
property of one who was in arms fighting 
against us. 





“GET THOSE MULES OUT OF THE muD!” 
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After leaving Big Bethel we began to feel home over comfortable breakfast-tables, with- 
the weight of our knapsacks. Castaway over- out impediments of any kind to circumscribe 
coats, blankets, parade-coats, and shoes were their fancied operations ; it is so much easier to 
scattered along the route in reckless profu- manceuvre and fight large armies around the 


sion, being 
dropped = 
by the 
overload- 
ed soldiers, 
as if after 
plowing 
the roads 
withheavy 
teams they 
were sow- 
ing them 





I.— FEDERAL WATER-BATTERY 
IN FRONT OF YORKTOWN. 


3-— CONFEDERATE WATER-BAT- 
TERY, CALLED BATTERY 
MAGRUDER, YORKTOWN. 


(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


for a harvest. I lightened my knapsack with- 
out much regret, for I could not see the sense 
of carrying a blanket or overcoat when I could 
pick one up almost anywhere along the march. 
Very likely the same philosophy actuated those 
who preceded me or came after. The colored 
people along our route occupied themselves in 
picking up this scattered property. They had 
on their faces a distrustful look, as if uncertain 
of the tenure of their harvest. The march up 
the Peninsula seemed very slow, yet it was im- 
possible to increase our speed, owing to the 
bad condition of the roads. I learned in time 
that marching on paper and the actual march 
made two very different impressions. I can 
easily understand and excuse our fireside 
heroes, who fought their or our battles at 


corner grocery, where the 
destinies of the human race 
have been so often discussed 
and settled, than to fight, 
march, and manceuvre in 
mud and rain, in the face of 
a brave and vigilant enemy. 

To each baggage-wagon 
were attached four or six 


2.— EXPLODED GUN, 
CONFEDERATE FOR- 
TIFICATIONS AT 
YORKTOWN 

4— AN ANGLE OF 
THE CONFEDERATE 
FORTIFICATIONS AT 
YORKTOWN. 


mules, driven usually by a colored man, with 
only one rein, or line, and that line at- 
tached to the bit of the near leading mule, 
while the driver rode in a saddle upon the 


near wheel mule. Each train was accom- 
panied by a guard, and while the guard urged 
the drivers the drivers urged the mules. The 
drivers were usually expert and understood 
well the wayward, sportive natures of the 
creatures over whose destinies they presided. 
On our way to Yorktown our pontoon and 
baggage trains were sometimes blocked for 
miles, and the heaviest trains were often un- 
loaded by the guard to facilitate their removal 
from the mud. Those wagons which were 
loaded with whisky were most lovingly guarded, 
and when unloaded the barrels were often 
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lightened before they were returned to the 
wagons. It did seem at times as if there were 
needless delays with the trains, partly due, no 
doubt, to fear of danger ahead. While I was 
guarding our pontoon trains after leaving Big 
Bethel, the teams stopped all along the line. 
Hurrying to the front, I found one of the lead- 
ing teams badly mired, but not enough to justify 
the stopping of the whole train. The lazy 
colored driver was comfortably asleep in the 
saddle. “Get that team out of the mud!” 
I yelled, bringing him to his senses. He 
flourished his long whip, shouted his mule 
lingo at the team, and the mules pulled frantic- 
ally, but not together. “ Can’t you make your 
mules pull together?” I inquired. “ Dem mules 
pull right smart!” said the driver. Cocking 
and capping my unloaded musket, I brought 
it to the shoulder, and again commanded 
the driver, “ Get that team out of the mud!’ 
The negro rolled his eyes wildly and woke up 
allover. He first patted his saddle mule, spoke 
to each one, and then, flourishing his long whip 
with a crack like a pistol, shouted, “ Go ‘long 
dar! what I feed yo’ fo’!” and the mule team 
left the slough in a very expeditious manner. 
Thereafter I had an unfailing argument, which, 
if but seldom used, was all the more potent. 
The teamsters of our army would have been 
much more efficient if they had been organ- 
ized and uniformed as soldiers. . Our light 
artillery was seldom seen stuck in the mud. 

When procuring luxuries of eggs or milk 
we paid the people at first in silver, and they 
gave us local scrip in change; but we found 
on attempting to pay it out again that they 
were rather reluctant to receive it, even at that 
early stage in Confederate finance, and much 
preferred Yankee silver or notes. 

On the afternoon of April 5, 1862, the ad- 
vance of our column was brought to a stand- 
still, with the right in front of Yorktown and 
the left by the enemy’s works at Lee’s mills. 
We pitched our camp on Wormly Creek, near 
the Moore house on the York River, in sight 
of the enemy’s water battery and their defen- 
sive works at Gloucester Point. One of the 
impediments to an immediate attack on York- 
town was the difficulty of using light artillery 
in the muddy fields in our front, and at that 
time the topography of the country ahead 
was but little understood, and had to be 
learned by reconnaissance in force. We had 
settled down to the siege of Yorktown; be- 
gan bridging the streams between us and the 
enemy, constructing and improving the roads 
for the rapid transit of supplies, and for the 
advance. The first parallel was opened about 
a mile from the enemy’s fortifications, ex- 
tending along the entire front of their works, 
which reached from the York River on the 





(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) 
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FEDERAL CAMP AT CUMBERLAND LANDING, ON THE PAMUNKEY RIVER, FIVE MILES (BY LAND) BELOW WHITE HOUSE. 


left to Warwick Creek on the right, along a 
line about four miles in length. Fourteen bat- 
teries and three redoubts were planted, heavily 
armed with ordnance. 

We were near Battery No. 1, not far 
from the York River. On it were mounted 
several two-hundred-pound guns, which com- 
manded the enemy’s water batteries. One 
day I was in a redoubt on the left, and saw 
General McClellan with the Prince de Join- 
ville, examining the enemy’s works through 
their field-glasses. They very soon drew the 
fire of the observant enemy, who opened 
with one of their heavy guns on the group, 
sending the first shot howling and hissing 
over and very close to their heads; another, 
quickly following it, struck in the parapet of 
the redoubt. The French prince, seemingly 
quite startled, jumped and glanced nervously 
around, while McClellan quietly knocked the 
ashes from his cigar. When I afterwards heard 
McClellan accused of cowardice, I knew the 
accusation was false. 

Several of our war-vessels made their ap- 
pearance in the York River, and occasionally 
threw a shot at the enemy’s works; but most 
of them were kept busy at Hampton Roads, 
watching for the iron-clad Merrimac, which 
was still afloat. The firing from the enemy’s 
lines was of little consequence, not amounting 
to over ten or twelve shots each day, a num- 
ber of these being directed at the huge bal- 
loon which went up daily on a tour of inspec- 
tion, from near General Fitz John Porter’s 
headquarters. One day the balloon broke 
from its mooring of ropes and sailed majestic- 
ally over the enemy’s works; but fortunately 
for its occupants, it soon met a counter-cur- 
rent of air which returned it safe to our lines 
The month of April was a dreary one, much 
of the time rainy and uncomfortable. It was a 
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common expectation among us that we were 
about to end the rebellion. One of my com- 
rades wrote home to his father that we should 
probably finish up the war in season for him 
to be at home to teach the village school the 
following winter; in fact, I believe he partly 
engaged to teach it. Another wrote to his 
mother: “ We have got them hemmed in on 
every side, and the only reason they don’t run 
is because they can’t.”. We had at last cordu- 
royed every road and bridged every creek ; 
our guns and mortars were in position ; 
Battery No. 1 had actually opened on the 
enemy’s works, Saturday, May 4, 1862, and it 
was expected that our whole line would open 
on them in the morning. About two o’clock 
of Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, 
while on guard duty, I observed a bright illu- 
mination, as if a fire had broken out within 
the enemy’s lines. Several guns were fired 
from their works during the early morning 
hours, but soon after daylight of May sth it 
was reported that they had abandoned their 
works in our front, and we very quickly found 
the report to be true. As soon as I was re- 
lieved from guard duty, I went over on 
“ French leave” to view our enemy’s fortifi- 
cations. They were prodigiously strong. A 
few tumble-down tents and houses and seventy 
pieces of heavy ordnance had been abandoned 
as the price of the enemy’s safe retreat. 

Upon returning to camp I found rations 
being issued and preparations for pursuit be- 
ing made, and that very afternoon we struck 
our tents and took up our lines of march, with 
our faces turned hopefully towards Richmond. 
A sergeant belonging to a neighboring regi- 
ment, whose acquaintance I had formed 
before Yorktown, jocosely remarked, as he 

me on the march, “I shall meet you 
on the road to glory!” Later, in looking 
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, overtherude 
head -boards 
which were 

- used to mark 
the soldiers’ 





over to the Hampton road, and did not halt 
till eleven in the evening, when we lay down 
in our blankéts, bedraggled, wet, and tired, 
chewing hard-tack and the cud of reflection, 
the tenor of which was, ‘ Why did we come 

for a soldier?’ Before day- 

















graves near Williamsburg, I 
found his name. 

There was much talk of 
buried torpedoes in front of 


light we were on the march, 
plodding in the rain through 
the mire. By daybreak we 
came out on the edge of the 
dense woods in front of Fort 
Mavsruder and its cordon of 
redoubts stretching across 
the Peninsula, which is here 





the enemy’s works, and it was 4 W 5 winosonhs 


rumored that one officer and 
several men had been blown 
to atoms by them; also that 
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the officer in command had a 
force of Confederate prisoners 
at work removing them. We 
saw a number of sticks stuck in the ground 
both inside and outside the earthworks, with 
white rags attached, which were said to indi- 
cate the location of the buried torpedoes 
already discovered. 

Williamsburg is twelve miles from York- 
town, but the women and children, of whom 
we were continually inquiring the distance, 
gave us very indefinite but characteristic re- 
plies. A comrade in Hooker’s division gave 
me an account of his experiences about as 
follows: “ Marching over the muddy road 
late in the afternoon, we found our farther 
advance prevented by a force which had pre- 
ceded us, and we halted in the mud by the 
roadside just as it began to rain. About fives 
o’clock we resumed our march by crossing 


OUTLINE MAP OF THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN, BASED ON THE 
MILITARY MAP OF SOUTH-EASTERN VIRGINIA. 


narrowed by the head-waters of two streams 
which empty into the York on the one hand and 
the James River on the other. Here we had 
an opportunity of viewing the situation while 
waiting for orders to attack. The main fort, 
called Magruder, was a strong earthwork with 
a bastioned front and a wide ditch. In front 
of this muddy-looking heap of dirt was a 
level plain, sprinkled plentifully with smaller 
earthworks; while between us and the level 
plain the dense forest, for a distance of a 
quarter of a mile, had been felled, thus form- 
ing a labyrinth of tangled abatis difficult to 
penetrate. A mile away lay the village of 
Williamsburg. 
“* We were soon sent out as skirmishers, with 
orders to advance as near the enemy’s rifle- 
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pits as possible. They immediately opened 
fire upon us with heavy guns from the fort, 
while from their rifle-pits came a hum of 
bullets and crackle of musketry. Their heavy 
shot came crushing among the tangled abatis 
of fallen timber, and plowed up the dirt in 
our front, rebounding and tearing through 
the branches of the woods in our rear. The 
constant hissing of the bullets, with their 
sharp fing or dizz whispering around and 
sometimes into us, gave me a sickening feel- 
ing and a cold perspiration. I felt weak 
around my knees—a sort of faintness and 
lack of strength in the joints of my legs, as if 
they would sink from underme. These symp- 
toms did not decrease when several of my 
comrades were hit. The little rifle-pits in our 
front fairly blazed with musketry, and the con- 
tinuous snap, snap, crack, crack was murder- 
ous. Seeing I was not killed at once, in spite 
of all the noise, my knees recovered from 
their unpleasant limpness, and my mind grad- 
ually regained its balance and composure. I 
never afterwards felt these disturbing influ- 
ences to the same degree. 

“We slowly retired from stump to stump 
and from log to log, finally regaining the edge 
of the wood, and took our position near Web- 
ber’s and Brumhall’s batteries, which had just 
got into position on the right of the road, 
not over seven hundred yards from the hos- 
tile fort. While getting into position, several 
of the battery men were killed, as they imme- 
diately drew the artillery fire of the enemy, 
which opened with a noise and violence that 
astonished me. Our two batteries were admi- 
rably handled, throwing a number of shot and 
shell into the enemy’s works, speedily silenc- 

ing them, and by nine o'clock the field in 
our front, including the rifle-pits, was com- 
pletely ‘ cleaned out’ of artillery and infantry. 
Shortly afterwards we advanced along the 
edge of the wood to the left of Fort Magru- 
der, and about eleven o’clock we saw emerg- 
ing from the little ravine to the left of the fort 
a swarm of Confederates, who opened on us 
with a terrible and deadly fire. Then they 
charged upon us with their peculiar yell. We 
took all the advantage possible of the stumps 
and trees as we were pushed back, until we 
reached the edge of the wood again, where 
we halted and fired upon the enemy from be- 
hind all the cover the situation afforded. We 
were none of us too proud, not even those 
.who had the dignity of shoulder-straps to 
support, to dodge behind a tree or stump. I 
called out to a comrade, ‘Why don’t you 
get behind a tree?’ ‘Confound it,’ said 
he, ‘there ain’t enough for the officers.’ I 
don’t mean to accuse officers of cowardice, 
but we had suddenly found out that they 
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showed the same general inclination not to 
get shot as privates did, and were anxious to 
avail themselves of the i of their rank 
by getting in ourrear. I have always thought 


that pride was a good substitute for courage, 
if well backed by a conscientious sense of 
duty ; and most of our men, officers as well as 
privates, were too proud to show the fear 
which I have no doubt they felt in common 
with myself. Occasionally a soldier would 
show symptoms which pride could not over- 
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come. One of our men, Spinney, ran into the 
woods and was not seen until after the en- 
gagement. Some time afterwards, when he 
had proved a good soldier, I asked him why 
he ran, and he replied that every bullet which 
went by his head said ‘Spinney,’ and he 
thought they were calling for him. In all the 
pictures of battles I had seen before I ever 
saw a battle, the officers were at the front on 
prancing steeds, or with uplifted swords were 
leading their followers tothe charge. Of course, 
I was surprised to find that in a real battle 
the officer gets in the rear of his men, as is his 
right and duty,— that is, if his ideas of duty 
do not carry him so far to the rear as to make 
his sword useless. 

“The ‘Rebs’ forced us back by their 
charge, and our central lines were almost 
broken. The forces withdrawn from our right 
had taken the infantry support from our bat- 
teries, one of which, consisting of four guns, 
was captured. We were tired, wet, and ex- 
hausted when supports came up, and we 
were allowed to fall back from under the 
enemy’s fire, but still in easy reach of the 
battle. I asked one of my comrades how he 
felt, and his reply was characteristic of the 
omen y sentiment: ‘I should feel like a 

ero if I wasn’t so blank wet.’ The bullets 
had cut queer antics among our men. A 
private who had a canteen of whisky when 
he went into the engagement, on endeav- 
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oring to take a drink found the canteen 
quite empty, as a bullet had tapped it for 
him. Another had a part of his thumb- 
nail taken off. Another had a bullet pass 
into the toe of his boot, down between 
two toes, and out along the sole of his foot, 
without much injury. Another had a scalp 
wound from a bullet, which took off a strip of 
hair about three inches in length from the top 
of his head. Two of my regiment were killed 
outright and fourteen badly wounded, besides 
quite a number slightly injured. Thus I have 
chronicled my first day’s fight, and I don’t 
believe any of my regiment were ambitious 
to ‘chase the enemy any farther’ just at pres- 
ent. Refreshed with hot coffee and hard-tack, 
we rested from the fight, well satisfied that we 
had done our duty. When morning dawned, 
with it came the intelligence that the enemy 
had abandoned their works in our front, and 
were again in full retreat, leaving their 
wounded in our hands.” 

After the engagement I went over the field 
in front of the enemy’s fort. Advancing 
through the tangled mass of logs and stumps, 
I saw one of our men aiming over the 
branch of a fallen tree, which lay among 
the tangled abatis. I called to him, but 


he did not turn or move. Advancing nearer, 
I put my hand on his shoulder, looked in 


his face, and started back. He was dead!— 
shot through the brain; and so suddenly had 
the end come that his rigid hand grasped his 
musket, and he still preserved the attitude 
of watchfulness — literally occupying his post 
after death. At another place we came upon 
one of our men who had evidently died from 
wounds. Near one of his hands was a Testa- 
ment, and on his breast lay an ambrotype 
picture of a group of children and another of 
a young woman. We searched in vain for his 
name. It was neither in his book nor upon 
his clothing ; and, unknown, this private hero 
was buried on what was doubtless his first 
battle-field. The pictures were afterwards put 
on exhibition for identification. 

The sixth of May was a beautiful morning, 
with birds singing among the thickets in which 
lay the dead. The next morning we marched 
through quaint, old-fashioned Williamsburg. 
The most substantial buildings of the town 
were those of William and Mary College, 
which were of brick. In most of the houses 
there were no signs of life; blinds and shut- 
ters were closed, but a white hand was occa- 
sionally seen through the blinds, showing that 
a woman was gazing stealthily at us. Occa- 
sionally a family of black people stood in the 
doorway, the women and children greeting 
us with senseless giggles, and in one instance 
waving their red handkerchiefs. I asked one 
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of the black women where the white people 
were, and she replied, “ Dey’s done gone and 
run away.” We kindled fires from that almost 
inexhaustible source of supply, the Virginia 
fences, cooked our coffee, sang our songs, and 
smoked our pipes, thoughtless of the morrow. 
And we quarreled with nothing, except the 
pigs that wandered at will in field and wood, 
and which we occasionally converted into 
pork. 

On our tramp to White House Landing, 
on the Pamunkey River, we began to realize 
some of the more substantial discomforts of a 
march; the dust, rising in clouds, filled our 
nostrils and throats, and thoroughly impreg- 
nated our clothing, hair, and skin, producing 
intolerable choking and smothering sensa- 
tions; our usual thirst was intensified, and 
made us ready to break ranks at sight of a 
brook, and swarm like bees around every well 
on the route. No one can imagine the intol- 
erable thirst of a dusty march who has not 
had a live experience of it ; canteens often re- 
plenished were speedily emptied, and, unless 
water was readily attainable, there was great 
suffering. During the frequent showers, which 
came down with the hberality common to 
the climate, it was not unusual to see men 
drinking from a puddle in the road; and at 
one place where water was scarce I saw men 
crowding round a mud-puddle drinking heart- 
ily, while in one edge of it lay a dead mule. 
There was little to choose between the mud 
and the dust, and we usually had one or the 
other in profusion. 

Near New Kent Court-House, a little settle- 
ment of two or three houses, we came upon 
several Confederate sick. One of them was 
full of fighting talk. I asked him what he was 
fighting for. He said he didn’t know, except 
it be “ not to get licked!” “I reckon you uns 
have got a powerful spite against we uns, and 
that’s what you uns all come down to fight 
we uns for, and invade our soil!” I could 
not argue with a prisoner, and a sick man at 
that, on equal terms; so I replenished his 
canteen, and induced one of my comrades to 
give him some of his rations. From the num- 
ber of interviews held at different times with 
our Confederate prisoners, I gathered the 
general impression that their private soldiers 
knew but very little about the causes of the 
war, but were fighting “not to get licked,” 
which is so strong a feeling in human nature 
that I may say it will account for much hard 
fighting on both sides. In one of the little 
cabins surrounding the principal residence 
were a mulatto woman and her children. She 
was quite comely, and, with her children, was 
pretty well dressed. She wag a bitter Yankee- 
hater, and, we inferred, the domestic manager 
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of the household. She declared that “ the col- 
ored people didn’ want to be niggers for the 
Yanks !” 

Our corps arrived at White House Land- 
ing, May 22, 1862, and here we found a large 
portion of our army, which was encamped on 
the wide, level plain between the wood- 
skirted road and the Pamunkey River, oc- 
cupying tents of all descriptions. Another 
camp was located at Cumberland Landing, 
a few miles below White House. The first 
night of our arrival was a stormy and tem- 
pestuous one, and it was evident that an at- 
tack from the enemy was expected, as we 
received orders to lay upon our arms. The 
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Pamunkey is navigable to this point, having 
sufficient depth, but is very narrow,— in fact, 
so narrow that some of the larger steamers 
could not turn, for their stem and stern would 
reach either bank, except at selected places. 
The broad plain was crowded with tents, 
baggage-wagons, pontoon trains, and artillery, 
—all the accompaniments of a vast army. 
Here some of the regiments who came out 
from home in a Zouave uniform changed their 
bright clothes for the regular army blue, and, 
as marching orders came with the sunrise, 
moved off the field, leaving windrows of old 
clothes on the plain. 
Warren Lee Goss. 





MEMORANDA ON 


General R. S. Ewell at Bull Run. 


WITH UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GENERALS FITZHUGH LEE, 
EWELL, AND BEAUREGARD. 


In General Beauregard’s article on Bull Run, on 
page 101 of the November Century, is this severe 
criticism of one of his subordinates : 


“The commander of the front line on my right, 
who failed to move because he received no immediate 
order, was instructed in the plan of attack, and should 
have gone forward the moment General Jones, upon 
whose right he was to form, exhibited his own order, 
which mentioned one as having been already sent to 
that commander I exonerated him after the battle, 
as he was technically not in the wrong; but one could 
not help recalling Desaix, who even moved in a direc- 
tion opposite to his technical orders when facts plainly 
showed him the service he ough: to perform, whence 
the glorious result of Marengo, or help believing that 
if Jackson had been there, the movement would not 
have balked.” 


The officer referred to is the late Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral R. S. Ewell, and the censure is based on the fol- 
lowing statement on page 95: 


“ Meanwhile, in rear of Mitchell’s Ford, I had been 
waiting with General - Johnston for the sound of con- 

ict to open in the quarter of Centreville upon the 
Federal left flank rear (making allowance, how- 
ever for the delays possible to commands unused to 
battle), when I was c i to hear from General 
D. R. Jones that, while had been long read 
the movement upon Centreville, General Ewell 


for 
had 
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not come up to form on his right, though he had sent 
him between seven and eight o'clock a copy of his 
own order, which recited that Ewell had been already 
ordered to begin the movement. I dispatched an im- 
mediate order to Ewell to advance; but within a quar- 
ter of an hour, just as I received a dispatch from him 
informing me that he had received no order to ad- 
vance in the morning, the | on the left began to 
increase so intensely as to indicate a severe attack, 
whereupon General Johnston said that he would go 
personally to that quarter.” 


These two short extracts contain at least three er- 
rors, so serious that they should not be allowed to 
pass uncorrected among the materials from which 
history will one day be constructed : 

1. That Ewell failed to do what a good soldier of 
the type of Desaix or Stonewall Jackson would have 
done — namely, to move forward immediately on hear- 
ing from D. R. Jones. 

2. That Beauregard was made aware of this sup- 

backwardness of Ewell by a message from 
D. R. Jones. 

3- That on receiving this message he at once or- 
dered Ewell to advance. 

The subjoined correspondence, now first in print, 
took place four days after the battle. It shows that 
Ewell did exactly what Beauregard says he ought to 
have done—namely, move forward promptly; that his 
own staff-officer, sent to report this forward move- 
ment, carried also to headquarters the first intelli- 
gence of the failure of orders to reach him; that no 
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such message was received from D. R. Jones as is 
here ascribed to him; and that the order sent back 
by Beauregard to Ewell was not one to advance, but 
to retire from an advance already begun. 

These mistakes, I am sure, are unintentional ; but it 
is not easy to understand them, as General Beaure- 
gard has twice given a tolerably accurate though 
meager account of the matter — once in his official 
report, and once in his biography published by 
Colonel Roman in 1884. Neither of these accounts 
can be reconciled with that in THE CENTURY. 

Upon reading General Beauregard’s article, I wrote 
to General Fitzhngh Lee, who was Ewell’s assistant 
adjutant-general at Manassas, askirg his recollection 
of what took place. I have liberty to make the follow- 
ing extracts from his reply. After stating what troops 
composed the brigade, he goes on: 


“These troops were all in position at daylight on 
the 21st July, ready for any duty, and held the extreme 
right of General Beauregard’s line of battle em 
Bull Run, at Union Mills. As hour after hour passed, 
General Ewell grew impatient at not receiving any or- 
ders (beyond those to be ready to advance, which came 
at sunrise), and sent me between nine and ten A. M. 
to see General D. R. Jones, who commanded the 
brigade next on his left at McLean’s ford, to ascer- 
tain if that officer had-any news or had received any 
orders from army headquarters. I found General 
Jones making preparations to cross Bull Run, and was 
told by him that, in the order he had received to do 
so, it was stated that General Ewell had been sent 
similar instructions. 

“ Upon my report of these facts, General Ewell at 
once issued the orders for his command to cross the 
run and move out on the road to Centreville.” 


General Lee then describes the recall’ across Bull 
Run and the second advance of the brigade to make a 
demonstration toward Centreville, and adds that the 
skirmishers of Rodes’s Fifth Alabama Regiment, which 
was in advance, had actually become engaged, when 
we were again recalled and ordered to “ move by the 
most direct route at once and as rapidly as possible, 
for the Lewis house” — the field of battle on the left. 
Ewell moved rapidly, sending General Lee and an- 
other officer ahead to report and secure orders. On 
his arrival near the field they brought instructions to 
halt, when he immediately rode forward with them to 
General Beauregard, “and General Ewell begged 
General Beauregard to be allowed to go in pursuit of 
the enemy, but his request was refused.” General 
Lee adds: “ That this splendid brigade shared only the 
labor, and not the glory, of that memorable July day 
was not the fault of its commander; and when Gen- 
eral Beauregard says that he cannot help believing 
that if Jackson had been on his right flank at Man- 
assas the ‘ movement would not have balked,’ he does 
great injustice to the memory of a noble old hero and 
as gallant a soldier as the war produced.” 

As to the real causes of the miscarriage of General 
Beauregard’s plan of attack there need be little doubt. 
They are plainly stated by his immediate superior in 
command, General Joseph E. Johnston, in his official 
report, as being the “early movements of the enemy 
on that morning and the non-arrival of the expected 
troops” from Harper’s Ferry. He adds: “General 
Beauregard afterward proposed a modification of the 
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abandoned plan, to attack with our right, while the 
left stood on the defensive. This, too, became im- 
practicable, and a battle ensued, different in place and 
circumstances from any previous plan on our side.” 

There are some puzzling circumstances connected 
with the supposed miscarriage of the order for our ad- 
vance. The delay in sending it is unexplained. Gen- 
eral Beauregard says it was sent “ at about eight A. M.,” 
but D. R. Jones had received his corresponding order 
at ten minutes past seven, and firing had begun at 
half-past five. 

The messenger was strangely chosen. It was the 
most important order of the day, for the movements 
of the army were to hinge on those of our brigade. 
There was no scarcity of competent staff-officers ; 
yet it was intrusted to “a guide,” presumably an en- 
listed man, perhaps even a citizen, whose very name 
was unknown. 

His instructions were peculiar. Time was all-im- 
portant. He was ordered not to go direct to Ewell, 
bat first to make a défour to Holmes, who lay in re- 
serve nearly two miles in our rear. 

His disappearance is mysterious. He was never 
heard of after receiving the order; yet his route lay 
wholly within our lines, over well-beaten roads and 
far out of,reach of the enemy. 

Lastly, General Beauregard, in his official report, 
gives as his reason for countermanding the move- 
ment begun by Ewell at ten o’clock, that in his judg- 
ment it would require quite three hours for the troops 
to get into position for attack. Had the messenger 
dispatched at eight been prompt, Ewell might have 
had his orders by nine. But at nine we find Beaure- 
gard in rear of Mitchell’s Ford, waiting for an attack 
which, by his own figures, he should not have ex- 
pected before twelve. 

It is not for me to reconcile these contradictions, 


Campbell Brown, 
Formerly Aide-de-camp and Assistant Adjutant- 
General on General Ewell’s staff. 


Srrinc Hitt, Tenn., December ag, 1884. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. } 


UNION MILLS, July 25, 1861. 
GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 

Srr: In a conversation with Major James, Louis- 
jana Sixth Regiment, he has left the impression on 
my mind that you think some of your orders on the 
21st were either not carried out or not received by me. 

My first order on that day was to hold myself in 
readiness to attack—this at sunrise. About ten, 
General Jones sent a copy of an order received by him 
in which it was stated that I had been ordered to cross 
and attack, and on receipt of this I moved on until 
receiving the following : 

10 & 7-2 A. M. 

On account of the difficulties of the ground in our front, it is 
thought advisable to fall back to our former position. 

(A ) General Ewell. (Signed) G. T. B. 


If any other order was sent to me, I should like to 
have a copy of it, as well as the name of the courier 
who brought it. 

Every movement I made was at once reported to 
you at the time, and this across Bull Run, as well as 
the advance in the afternoon, I thought were explained 
in my report sent in to-day. 


If an o were sent earlier than the copy throu, 
General Jones, the courier should be held responsible, 
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as neither General Holmes nor myself received it. I 
send the original of the order to fall back in the morn- 
ing. The second advance in the afternoon and recall 
to Stone Bridge were in consequence of verbal orders. 

My chief object in writing to you is to ask you to 
leave nothing doubtful in your report, both as regards 
my crossing in the morning and recall — and not to 


let it be inferred by any possibility that I blundered 
on that day. I moved forward as soon as notified by 
General Jones that I was ordered and he had been. 
If there was an order sent me to advance before the 
one I received through General Jones, it is more than 
n given to the same express. 


Respectfully, 
4 S. EWELL, 


likely it would have 
B. G. 


MANASSAS, VA., July 26, 1861. 

GENERAL: Your letter of the 25th inst. is received. 
I do not attach the slightest blame to you for the fail- 
ure of the movement on Centreville, but to the guide 
who did not deliver the order to move forward, sent 
at about eight A. M. to General Holmes and then to you 
—corresponding in every respect to the one sent to 
Generals Jones, Bonham, and Longstreet — only their 
movements were subordinate to yours. Unfortunately 
no copy, in the hurry of the moment, was kept of said 
orders ; and so many guides, about a dozen or more, 
were sent off in different directions, that it is next to 
impossible to find out who was the bearer of the orders 
referred to. Our guides and couriers were the worst 
set I ever employed, whether from ignorance or over- 
anxiety to do well and quickly I cannot say; but many 
regiments lost their way repeatedly on their wa 
toward the field of battle, and of course I can attac 
no more blame to their commanding officers than I 
could to you for not executing an order which I am 
coavinced you did not get. 

I am fully aware that you did all that could have 
been expected of you or your command. I merely ex- 
pressed my regret that my original plan could not be 
carried into effect, as it would — en a most com- 
plete victory with only half the trouble and fighting. 

The true cause of, countermanding your forward 
movement after you had crossed was that it was then 
too late, as the enemy was about to annihilate our left 
flank, and had to be met and checked there, for other- 
wise he would have taken us in flank and rear and all 
would have been lost. 

Yours truly, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

General R. S. Ewe, Union Mills, Va. 


P. S. Please read the above to Major James. 


N. B. The order sent you at about eight A. M., to 
commence the movement on Centreville, was addr 
to General Holmes and yourself, as he was to support 
you, but ag | nearer Camp Pickens, the h uarters, 
than Union Mills, where you were, it was to be com- 
municated to him first, and then to you; but he has 
informed me that it never reached him. With regard 
to the order sent you in the afternoon to recross the 
Bull Run (to march toward the Stone Bridge), it was 
sent you by General J. E. Johnston, as I am informed 
by him, for the purpose of supporting our left, if nec- 
essary. G. T. B. 

Do not publish until we know what the enemy is 
going to do—or reports are out — which I think will 
make it all right. B. 
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Mr. A. H. MARKLAND, who had charge of the mail 
service of the Union armies, and whom General Grant 
has credited with the origination of that service, but 
who disclaims the honor in favor of General Grant 
himself, writes us that General Wallace is in error in 
speaking of the steamboat which was the headquarters 
of General Grant during the advance upon Fort Donel- 
son as the 7igress. It was not till the Vicksburg cam- 
paign that this boat was so used, the Mew Uncle Sam 
being the vessel referred to at Donelson. By order of 
General Grant, Mr, Markland took the latter boat from 
Fort Henry to Fort Donelson, with letters for the 
army. As the Union soldiers marched into the fort 
on one side, messengers started to meet them from 
the other with letters from home. 

Mr. Markland also challenges Admiral Walke’s 
correctness in calling the boat commanded by the 
latter at Belmont the Zay/or. He says: “The boat 
was never known as the 7zy/or while she was in the 
service. Some of the officers wrote of her as the 7ay- 
Jor, which was probably a slip of the pen. I was per- 
sonally acquainted with the officers who commanded 
her after Captain Walke, and without exception they 
called her the 7y/er when speaking of her. Every 
official report of Captain Walke while in command 
of her speaks of her as the 7y/r. The official re- 
ports of Admiral Porter speak of her as the 7y/er. 
In all the correspondence of General Grant, as well as 
in his official reports, when he refers to her, he refers 
to the ZyZr.” 

To this Admiral Walke makes rejoinder by refer- 
ring to the reports of the Secretary of the Navy of 
1862, where, he says, “ It will be found Flag-Officers 
Foote and Davis and all the commanders of the boat 
called her the Zaylor (so named in honor of the 
memory of General Zachary Taylor) instead of A. O. 
Tyler, the name she had when she was purchased by 
our Government; and in all my correspondence she 
retained the name of President Taylor (a national 
name for a national vessel) while I had command of 
her and until about a year after, when her name was 
changed again to 7Zy/er. (See Report of Sec’y of 
Navy, July 11, 1863.)” 

EpDITor. 


Erratum. 


Major D. W. REED, late of the Twelfth Iowa, on 
behalf of several members of that regiment, calls atten- 
tion to a clerical error in General Wallace’s article on 
the capture of Fort Donelson, by which the Fourteenth 
Iowa is credited to both Cook’s and Lauman’s bri- 
gades of General C. F. Smith’s division. In the first in- 
stance it should be the Twelfth, which was engaged 
in General Smith’s assault. General Wallace probably 
took the organization of the brigades from the official 
table of casualties, where the same error occurs. 


Ep. 
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A FEW years ago an enthusiastic admirer 
of Shakspere, a fine critic of the plays, an ad- 
mirable writer, in a lecture on “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” remarking on the death of one 
of the dramatic characters of Shakspere, who 
was described as “ turning his face to the wall,” 
said, sinking his voice to a reverential whisper : 
“ How did the poet know that? Plutarch 
does nof mention the circumstance; none of 
the old biographies contains it; Shakspere 
knew it by divination.” The speaker evidently 
regarded Shakspere as a prodigy of discern- 
ment, a prophet and seer, who could look into 
the deepest recesses of human character and 
motive ; a profound philosopher ; a psychol- 
ogist, to whose all-seeing eye the secret of 
every heart was disclosed; an intuitive soul ; 
one who could foresee all the contingencies 
of emotion, and trace to their predetermined 
results the issues of feeling ; a king of spiritual 
phenomena, whom the highest vision only 
was adequate fully to understand, and whom 
none who saw with conventional judgment 
could understand in any measure ; one, there- 
fore, whom the earlier critics misapprehended, 
and later mastery, with finer discernment, first 
appreciated ; a miraculous, universal, creative 
man, prodigious, manifold, a paragon of hu- 
manity, if indeed he might be called human 
in any accepted sense of the word. That he 
was no saint simply proves how far he stood 
above every kind of technical excellence, 
surveying like a god all forms of accredited 
virtue, and from the serene heights of intelli- 
gence looking down on the distinctions of the 
ordinary moral sense. This is the tone of the 
commanding criticism of our day. Shakspere’s 
brain is presumed to have teemed with thoughts 
of life and death, of providence and destiny. 
The book of human existence is supposed to 
have lain open before him, and our attitude 
must be simply that of adoring humility. The 
deepest minds can only partly comprehend his 
almost divine wisdom; the profoundest spirits 
can but drop their plummets into this bottom- 
less abyss. 

Whoever would get the opposite theory 
of Shakspere should read M. Taine’s chapter 
in the “ History of English Literature.” The 
acute Frenchman gives the poet no credit 
for superior elevation of mind, but rather 
rankshim with inordinately passionate natures, 
below humanity oftener than above it, of in- 
finite variety, but of limited insight, grotesque, 
excessive, fantastical, heated to inflammation 


by overwrought fancy, and therefore distorted. 
“ Shakspere spreads metaphors profusely over 
all he writes.” “ Metaphor is not his whim, 
but the form of his thought.” “The meta- 
phors are all exaggerated.” “His master 
faculty is an impassioned imagination freed 
from the fetters of reason and morality.” 
“ He does not dream of ennobling but of 
copying human life.” “ He accepts nature as 
a whole, and finds it beautiful.” “If Shaks- 
pere had framed a psychology, he would have 
said with Esquirol: ‘ Man is a nervous ma- 
chine governed by a mood, essentially unrea- 
soning, a mixture of animal and poet, having 
no rapture but mind, and led at random by 
the most determinate and complex circum- 
stances to pain, crime, madness, and death.’ ” 
“ He had a sympathetic genius.” “The most 
creative that ever engaged in the exact copy 
of the details of actual existence.” “ A spirit 
wide enough to embrace at the same time 
the two extremes of things.” “ Equally master 
of the sublime and the groveling.” “ All-pow- 
erful, excessive.” The “ Venus and Adonis” 
M. Taine appears to regard as being Shaks- 
pere’s most characteristic performance out- 
side of the plays. M. Taine, it may be 
observed, fits Shakspere into a line of devel- 
opment, as a naturalist might a plant, and 
has no faith in any theory of idealism that 
demands abnormal growths of mind. He 
therefore is indisposed to allow faculties in 
his subject which do not properly belong to 
his circumstances. In other words, the poet 
is a creature of his age, and may not in any 
important particular transcend it. A poet 
cannot, strictly speaking, be universal either 
in his accomplishments or his aims. He is 
tethered to his generation, and cannot surpass 
his contemporaries in the substantial qualities 
of thought. 

In curious accord with this estimate of 
M. Taine, though from a radically different 
point of view, was the theory proposed by 
Jones Very nearly fifty years ago. Very was 
a spiritualist of an extreme type, a believer 
in the soul’s immediate intercourse with God, 
a Christian who was convinced of the real- 
ity of a supersensuous experience through 
communion with Christ, a friend of Emer- 
son in the early flush of the transcendental 
period. He wrote an essay on Shakspere 
which was printed in a little volume pub- 
lished in 1839, under Emerson’s auspices, 
now out of print and rarely found. The 
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are not contained in the recent edition 
of Very’s pieces, which embraces poetical 
works only. The essay on Shakspere is re- 
markable for clearness as well as for maturity 
of conception. The tone is thoughtful; the 
spirit is pure and sweet. There is not a sen- 
tence, not a word, that could give offense to 
any adoring disciple of the English bard. 
The effort is simply to get at the soul of the 
poet. “Shakspere,” says the critic, “only 
elicits our wonder.” At the same time the 
claim to extraordinary insight into spiritual 
realities is denied. Shakspere was a child of 
nature, spontaneous and impulsive as a child. 
He acted on instinct, had no egotism, was 
full of life. The key to his works is the desire 
for action. “For him everything lives and 
moves.” He is unconscious, impersonal, “not 
so much a man as a natural phenomenon.” 
Natural existence was his permanent domain; 
here he was supreme, unlimited in range, in- 
exhaustible in detail. His fancy was exuber- 
ant, and disported itself among phenomena 
with the playful energy of creative power. 
His mind was unceasing in its activity; every 
kind of intellectual production was absorbing 
to him; every sort of intellectual display inter- 
ested him. He was not endowed with definite 
will or purpose so much as with overflowing, 
resistless force. He had no moral enthusiasm, 
no moral emotion. Alike to him were high 
things and low, good things and evil. He 
was neither religious nor irreligious, neither 
Christian nor unchristian. He was of no sect 
in belief, of no school in philosophy. He was 
not Catholic; he was not Protestant. He 
was neither realist nor idealist. He was a 
marvelous creature, but not a divine creator; 
generate, but not regenerate ; instinctive, but 
not inspired ; gifted with spontaneity, but not 
serene as under law. Such is the notion con- 
veyed by Very. On another occasion, re- 
ported by Mr. Andrews in his introductory 
memoir to the “Poems by Jones Very,” 
while fullest acknowledgment is made of 
Shakspere’s genius, a distinction is drawn be- 
tween genius and “ wisdom.” The question, 
it is suggested, is not one of power, but one 
concerning the source of power, whether 
celestial or terrestrial. It is aside from the 
matter in hand to speak of beauty, for there 
are kinds of beauty. The verses are sweet 
until a sweeter is discovered. In the essay 
Very quotes Wordsworth’s line in the “Ode 
to Duty,” in which the poet speaks of those 


“Who do God’s will and know it not,” 
as describing a class to which Shakspere does 
not belong, as suggesting a species of moral 
instinct whereof he knew nothing, and with 
which he could not be in sympathy. 

VoL. XXIX.—8o. 
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From this passionate feeling of life results 
the abhorrence of death as the cessation of 
joyous energy that is so conspicuous a feature 
in the plays. “ The thought of death touched 
him to the very center.” The most forcible 
expression of this aversion is contained in 
Claudio’s appeal to his sister in “ Measure 
for Measure ” : 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be, worse than worst, 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine, howling! —’tis too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a dise 

To what we fear of death.” 


This horror of dissolution as the possible 
end is, it is surmised, the leading thought in 
the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” the tormenting 
agony of the prince, the secret cause of the 
hero’s procrastination. 


“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 


The whole of the famous soliloquy throbs 
with this one apprehension. “ What dreams 
may come!” “ Thisis the respect that makes 
calamity of so long life.” If death were noth- 
ing but a sleep! If one might his gwuictus 
make with a bare bodkin! His murdered 
father has reappeared from the grave and 
talked with him, yet he can speak of “ that 
bourn from which no traveler returns.” “ The 
native hue of his resolution is sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought.” He cannot deter- 
mine, because he cannot make up his mind 
respecting the future. tie has no faith; he is 
a skeptic. His reluctance to kill his uncle 
at his prayers may be ascribed to the same 
uncertainty with regard to the future, may 
be, in fact, a mere suspicion that “ something 
after death” may be worse than life. This 
doubt paralyzes his arm, makes him pause 
before consigning the king to a happier fate 
than a remorseful lifeon earth. Death is hid- 
eous, but the bare fancy that what may suc- 
ceed death will possibly be more hideous still 
checks his hand. He cannot strike, for he 
cannot decide. His hatred is held in abey- 
ance by his misgiving. A hesitating intellect 
dominates his moral will. The crafty transac- 
tion in the case of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern betrays a distempered mind, over- 
wrought by thinking. The horror of personal 
dissolution, foreshadowed in the purloined 
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dispatches, renders him indifferent to the un- 
merited fate of his companions. Shakspere 
may here have simply followed the story, but 
it is easy to see how the leading idea of death 
and the future runs through the scene and 
controls the conduct of the prince, which 
otherwise would be at once treacherous and 
cruel. His own life must be saved, for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, ostensibly 
at all events, as being his life. When at last 
it becomes evident that he cannot live longer, 
his purpose is executed in sheer desperation. 
His doubts are not removed, but he cannot 
deliberate further. The hour for thinking has 
expired. 

I have no intention of discussing the play 
of “ Hamlet,” which so many eminent critics 
have spent their strength on, but I cannot 
forbear to mention the circumstances of the 
conversation with Horatio by Ophelia’s grave, 
as throwing light on this theory of Very. 
The possible future of great men, captains, 
philosophers, clowns, as considered by a skep- 
tical intellect, could not be more vividly 
portrayed. 

The notion that Shakspere was possessed 
by the spirit of activity, by the joy of super- 
abundant life, that he was instinctive, imper- 
sonal, unconscious, a vital force of nature, 
explains many things that perplex us when 
we put the man alongside his works. It 
accounts for the coarseness of which we have 
heard so much. It is hardly enough to say 
that this is due to the age he lived in, for it 
conveys no more pollution than a Venus by 
Titian or a Grace by Raphael. Indeed, the 
marvel is that there is no more dirt in the 
plays. The grossness resembles the ugliness 
of nature, which is so subordinate to loveli- 
ness that we scarcely remark it. The corrup- 
tion is part of the scheme of things, which 
could not be conceived without decay and 
noisomeness. There are some facts that we 
contemplate with disgust; but an expurgated 
Shakspere is very much like an expurgated 
universe, a world without a shadow. The en- 
tire system would have to be altered and 
made over new, if every disagreeable element 
were excluded. The frolic glee must be 
checked. The rotting leaves must be swept 
up. The exuberant animal spirits must be 
repressed. The riotous creative power must 
be limited in sway. For the thread of fancy 
runs through the whole composition, and can- 
not be drawn out in a portion here and 
there without injury to the work itself. Were 
Shakspere the moral, spiritual, or even the 
intellectual prodigy he has been represented, 
he would have avoided ugliness and evil, like 
Philip Sidney, or Thomas Moore, or the author 
of “ Religio Medici”; but he was no philos- 
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opher, or ethical teacher, or apostle of the 
humanities. He was coarse because he was 
natural, not from conscious purpose or from 
the contamination of his age so much as from 
overflow of impulse. 

This theory explains the extent of his popu- 
lar acquaintance with science, art, literature, 
history, the performances of the human mind 
in all its variety ; his knowledge of law, medi- 
cine, divinity, commerce, affairs, the manifold 
concerns of men. He absorbed information 
without seeking it. Facts gravitated to him. 
He knew instinctively what the world was 
doing. There is no evidence that he searched 
problems profoundly, that he was versed, as 
an expert may be expected to be, in knowl- 
edges that lay out of his beaten track. The 
arguments — there are a good many of them — 
that are constructed to prove that Shakspere 
belonged to one of the learned professions 
because he had so much technical learning, 
are more ingenious than convincing. By dint 
of vigorous imagination, by straining expres- 
sions, by putting into the poet’s mind thoughts 
he never entertained, by forcing popular lan- 
guage to exact conclusions, it is easy to prove 
him an adept in almost any science; but the 
words themselves bear no such weight of sig- 
nificance. Among those who were often in 
his society, there must have been many legal 
authorities, medical practitioners, experts in 
public and private affairs. His various sym- 
pathy, his affluent conversation, his dazzling 
wit, his adaptability, his approachableness, 
must have drawn them to him and induced 
them to open their stores of experience. His 
democratic disposition —for we must presume 
that before such a temperament as his all 
barriers of rank and class disappeared — made 
him at home with people of every degree, 
and elicited from each the peculiar information 
he possessed. To such a mind there could 
be no secrets, no hidden places. But it does 
not follow that there was special knowledge. 
Indeed, this would be impossible except to 
Omniscience. No created mind can know 
everything. Besides, the argumentsin question 
refute each other. Shakspere could not have 
been master of ai professions, though he 
might have imbibed the current ideas of each; 
nay, could hardly, with his swift intelligence, 
have avoided doing so. He had but to he 
abroad to do that, to act the part of a spider 
at watch in the center of his web. Many 
years ago I bought a little book entitled 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Shakspere,” and, 
on reading it, was struck by the range of 
consideration, the rapidity of glance, the 
felicity of phrase, the familiarity with prevalent 
conceptions, the intimate acquaintance with 
proverbs, laws, allusions, sentences ; but I was 
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equally impressed by the absence of insight 
into principles. The province of religious 
sentiment was particularly vague, thin, unsatis- 
factory; while of spiritual penetration there 
was little or nothing — convincing me of the 
purely human level of his flight. 

The impersonality of the poet is accounted 
for on this theory of his passion for activity. 
Instinct is ever impersonal. So is childhood. 
Nature gives no sign of personal willfulness. 
It flows inaudibly. One cannot hear the grass 
grow. Day uttereth wisdom unto day, and 
night showeth knowledge unto night. There 
is no speech nor language; their voice is not 
heard ; yet theirsound goeth forth to all gen- 
erations. Whether it be true or not, as Car- 
lyle taught, that self-consciousness is an evi- 
dence of depravity, certain it is that the 
intrusion of private peculiarities, whether per- 
sonal, intellectual, or moral, is felt to be a 
deduction from power. It is associated with 
the controversial temper, with obstinacy, with 
partisan or sectarian feeling. Saintliness is 
impersonal, but such impersonality does not 
belong to Shakspere, who, by general admis- 
sion, was no saint. He was impersonal as 
nature is, not as God is; impersonal as one 
may be who is entirely a creature, who is im- 
mersed in the world, not as one may be who 
is above the world. The ethical indifference 
of Shakspere has been already referred to. 
It is the moral unconsciousness of a child 
who has not experienced the difference be- 
tween good and evil, not of an angel who 
dwells serenely aloft in the presence of abso- 
lute perfection. One is not sensible of being 
rebuked by these dramas. At most he won- 
ders at the display of power. He may be 
astonished ; he is not touched or overawed. 
He does not fall prostrate to the ground. 
Oftenest he is absorbed as in the unaccount- 
able gambols of a kitten whose torrent of 
strength is amazing. No sentiment of blame 
attaches to its recklessness or its cruelty. It 
is unprincipled, but it is bewitching. 

Does not Very’s view go far to render 
conceivable Shakspere’s strange disappearance 
behind his works ? One of the hardest prob- 
lems connected with the authorship of the 
plays is the difficulty of supposing him to 
have written them. It is not easy, on any 
hypothesis of self-centered genius, to put the 
dramas and their author together. This con- 
sideration lends the chief strength to Judge 
Holmes’s argument against the Shaksperian 
origin of the dramas. One is sometimes 
tempted to regard them as a literature, the 
product of an age, not of an individual 
mind; but such a supposition is rendered 
extremely improbable by the unity of the 
whole series, as well as by the early associa- 
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tion of the collection with the name of the 
actor. The failure of all attempts to show 
that Bacon or any society of wits wrote the 
pieces for a purpose, political or other, is 
strong negative proof that they proceeded 
from the brain of this man. The arguments 
have so much value, to say the least. Had 
they not been produced, the case they were 
meant to overthrow might not have been es- 
tablished. But the mystery remains why 
Shakspere, having written as he did, so spon- 
taneously and affluently, wrote no more. 
Why did the flow cease except with life itself ? 
Why were the poet’s closing years conventional, 
commonplace, ordinary, worldly,cheap? Two 
explanations of this may be offered. On 
one hand, it may be said, the author had 
written as much as he was compelled to. He 
was well-to-do, prosperous, famous. He had 
attained to the height of his ambition, and 
could afford to indulge his inclinations, which 
were those of a quiet citizen of a provincial 
town. Stratford being his native place, it 
was natural that, after the turmoil of a metro- 
politan existence, he should wish to go back 
there, buy a house, and spend the remainder 
of his days in respectable ease. This account 
of the matter would be sufficient if the plays 
themselves had been of a character different 
from what they are, less irresistible, more ar- 
tificially planned and composed. But they 
are not the work of a man of letters, or of any 
mere artisan in literature. They do not seem 
to have been deliberately purposed for an 
object, to make money, express the feelings 
of an artist, add to the number of existing 
manuscripts. They read like the overflow 
of a living mind. They are a stream from a 
full fountain that ran because it could not 
help it. A man who could have produced 
those plays might, we should suppose, have 
produced plays without end ; nay, must have 
done so, as inevitably as nature creates grass. 
It is not a question of age, but merely of 
creative power. Nature does not sow flowers 
everywhere. There are sandy wastes and 
heaps of rocks where no verdure can take 
root; the conditions for verdure do not exist. 
So it may have been in the experience of 
Shakspere. For, on the other hand, it may be 
urged that the period of energy was ended. 
May it not be true that instinctive force has 
a limit; that the flood must ebb as well as 
flow; that even an ocean is not always at high 
tide? The years of creative vitality having 
passed, the teeming mind is at rest, quiet, 
motionless, if you will. Shakspere becomes 
an ordinary person, sauntering along the 
streets, hanging over the gate, chatting with 
his neighbors, in no way distinguished from 
other townsmen. His energy is devoted to 
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the task of gathering up the fragments of his 
former diligence. He cannot make new 
dramas ; has no intellectual strength to make 
them. The water is out. It never comes 
again. He dies exhausted, in the fullness of 
his physical vigor. What he did abides, but 
to do more of the same sort was impossible. 

Emerson agrees in the main with his 
friend. His wonderful lecture on Shakspere 
in “Representative Men” was delivered long 
after he had read Very’s essay. The spe- 
cific views of that essay do not appear in 
the lecture, which is learned and brilliant 
far beyond Very’s modest performance. 
Emerson, nevertheless, suggests the earlier 
critic’s opinion from an independent study of 
the poet’s works. He cannot reconcile the 
man with the plays, or any theory of conscious 
effort. Without trying to pull Shakspere down, 
he will not accord to him aj] the inspiration 
that his adorers claim. “ He was master of 
the revels to mankind”; but the office of 
master of the revels is by no means the high- 
est. The master of the revels is not king or 
duke, statesman or judge. The impression 
left by Emerson’s lecture is that, in his esti- 
mation, Shakspere was a phenomenon, of 
wonderful beauty, but destitute of spiritual 
completeness. The absence of moral feeling 
afflicted that serene and lofty mind. “Are 
the agents of nature, and the power to under- 
stand them, worth no more than a street 
serenade or the breath of a cigar?” “The 
world still wants the poet-priest, a reconciler 
who shall not trifle, with Shakspere the player, 
but who shall see, speak, and act with equal 
inspiration.” “Solitude weighs Shakspere also, 
and finds him to share the halfness and im- 
perfections of humanity.” “ He never took a 
step which seemed inevitable to such genius, 
namely, to explore the virtue which resides in 
these symbols and imparts this power,— what 
is that which they themselves say? He con- 
verted the elements which waited on his com- 
mand into entertainments.” It is Emerson’s 
doctrine, to which Shakspere is no exception, 
but a striking confirmation rather, that great 
men are great only as they express the burden 
of thought in humanity. “ It is easy to see,” 
he says in this very lecture, “that what is 
best written or done by genius, in the world, 
was no man’s work, but came by wide social 
labor, when a thousand wrought like one, 
sharing the same impulse.” “ In the compo- 
sition of such works the time thinks, the mar- 
ket thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the fop,— all think for us.” 
In conformity with this idea, no individual, it 
would seem, could far outstrip his generation. 
All views must be partial. 

A serious, profoundly thoughtful man, who 
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had given years to the study of the subject, 
used to say that Shakspere was deficient in 
imagination philosophically apprehended. He 
had infinite fancy, a boundless reach of sym- 
pathy, endless variety, a keen sense of beauty, 
a marvelous fund of imagery; but he was 
fantastical, eccentric, grotesque, wayward; 
he lacked the sentiment of order, harmony, 
symmetry, subordination of lower to higher, 
that we associate with imagination ; his in- 
sight into principles was neither sharp nor 
deep; his perception of analogy between 
heavenly and earthly things was blunt. In 
other words, Shakspere was not, in this critic’s 
judgment, a prophet or a seer, but simply a 
poet whose eye, 


“ With a fine frenzy rolling,” 


took in the appearances of terrestrial phe- 
nomena. This man had no patience with 
clergymen who quoted Shakspere to fortify 
their opinions. Their duty, he considered, 
was to proclaim the eternal truths of reason, 
the intuitions of the soul, the divine messages 
of God to men, not to indulge in the fanciful 
lucubrations of the natural understanding. 
This verdict, though on quite other, indeed 
on precisely opposite, grounds, corresponds 
with M. Taine’s sentence. Taine is a nat- 
uralist who confines himself to the region of 
visible forms. The person I speak of was a 
supernaturalist who dwelt in the world of 
ideas, and believed in celestial creations, in 
communications through Christ to mankind. 
The concurrence of two such differently con- 
stituted intelligences lends plausibility to their 
view. There are certainly no more unlike 
minds than Taine, Very, Emerson, and the 
thinker I speak of; yet their judgment is es- 
sentially, though not formally, the same. 
Starting from opposite points, calling up dif- 
ferent details of illustration, they nevertheless 
arrive at similar conclusions, namely, that 
Shakspere was not a seraphic creature; that 
even as a poet he had his limitations, if not his 
idiosyncrasies, peculiar to his time and genius. 

It is not denied that the “ bard of Avon” 
used a vast accumulation of stories that were 
current among the playwrights of his day, 
and in some instances may have followed 
them literally, as in the tale of the caskets 
and the quibble about the drop of blood in 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” the episodes in 
“ Hamlet,” and many instances besides. Some 
of these remain as inconsistencies in the con- 
ception of character, as in the sacrifice of 
poor Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the demo- 
niac refusal to assassinate the king at his 
prayers, which a great actor regarded as a 
sign of moral depravity in the prince, and quite 
incompatible with the idea of philosophic 
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virtue. The words and deeds of the Chris- 
tians in the “ Merchant of Venice” cannot 
be reconciled with any lofty conception either 
of justice or of mercy, though strictly accord- 
ing to the sentiment of the age. Sometimes, 
as in “Antony and Cleopatra,” he adhered 
closely to the story. Plutarch’s “ Lives” were 
readily accessible through translations. An 
immense fund of dramatic literature existed, 
the property of the theater, not of individual 
authors, and it was quite permissible for any 
new playwright to submit plays to fresh treat- 
ment. A long lineof brilliant men— Marlowe, 
Greene, Dekker, Webster, Heywood, Middle- 
ton, Ford, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Jonson — preceded or were contemporaries of 
Shakspere. Into this rich heritage Shakspere 
entered, and faithfully he used his opportunity. 
He was an unscrupulous borrower, a debtor 
in all directions. Malone computes that in 
“ Henry VI.” there are 6043 lines, of which 
1771 were written by some author preceding 
Shakspere, 2373 were written by him on the 
form prescribed by others, while but 1899 were 
wholly his own. Scarcely a single drama, if 
one, was of his absolute invention. The argu- 
ment that quality outranks quantity, that one 
of Shakspere’s lines is worth a thousand by 
lesser men, that his touch changed dross into 
gold, his glance turned nebulz into stars, is 
valid only where Shakspere’s lines are discov- 
ered, orhis touches detected. Emerson isconfi- 
dent that Wodsey’s soliloquy in “ Henry VIII.,” 
and the subsequent talk with Cromwell, betray 
the first performer’s hand. Perhaps he is right, 
but the passages are of the more obvious de- 
scription. Can plays of greater subtlety be 
so analyzed? Is it possible to take to pieces 
“Othello” or “Macbeth”? “The Tem- 
pest ”or “As You Like It”? Is not eulo- 
gium of Shakspere on this score made on 
general principles, and more or less in the 
dark ? 

That Shakspere was an actor is conceded. 
The making and producing of dramas was 
his business—a business then very popular 
in London, much patronized by the multitude. 
The player’s calling was followed by the 
brightest wits, as well as by strolling ranters, 
when they wanted to catch the attention of 
the people. The conditions of successful la- 
bor on the stage were combinations of skill 
in pleasing. Was not Shakspere, who made 
money by the profession, obliged to conform 
to these conditions? Could he venture to 
play the philosopher even if he were inclined 
to? Must he not attract the crowd to his 
theater? Did they go to be instructed, or to 
be entertained ? Did they not demand that 
their mood should be met? Did they give 
their shillings for metaphysics, or for high 
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speculations, or for profound psychological 
analyses of character? Were they not drawn 
by the hope of finding amusement? The 
familiar stories must have been in their minds 
with such flavor of wit or brilliancy as made 
them welcome to the palate. Dullness or dog- 
matism or pedantry would have soon emp- 
tied even those benches, as none knew better 
than the manager. The supposition that Ba- 
con and others made these tragedies and 
comedies the covert vehicle for publishing 
their political heresies is sane in comparison 
with the notion that Shakspere used them as 
a medium for his philosophical lucubrations. 
The psychology must have been as completely 
hidden as the statesmanship. Success as a 
playwright referred directly to popularity, 
and popularity meant variety combined with 
ease. It is evident that Shakspere did not go 
far out of the path of common applause ; that 
he struck the happy mean of truth to the 
current expectation, and was able, therefore, 
after a few years, to leave the stage a pros- 
perous man, having reaped the reward of his 
surprising talent. Had he been a sage in dis- 
guise, he would neither have fared so well 
nor have stopped so soon. His mask would 
have been stripped off or thrown off. If he 
could have preserved his incognito as an 
actor,— which is hardly conceivable,— he had 
abundant leisure afterwards for expressing his 
real ideas. The plays were not his amuse- 
ment, as in Bacon’s case they are feigned to 
have been. They exhausted the mind that 
made them, yet were the works of a player 
still. 

The plain truth about Shakspere is what 
we wish to arrive at. No theories about him, 
whether such as pull him down to the level 
of his generation or such as exalt him above 
all generations, are in demand at this junc- 
ture. An instance of the latter tendency is 
found in the common interpretation of the 
character of Shylock in the “ Merchant of 
Venice.” It is-customary to make the play 
end with the trial scene, as if that was the 
natural close of the piece, the fate of the Jew 
being regarded as the crowning feature of 
the plot. The personification of the Israelite 
by the leading performer, and the interpreta- 
tion of the character in the light of modern 
conceptions, add to the illusion. As originally 
designed, however, Shylock was a secondary 
and incidental personage, intended to repre- 
sent the comical aspects of the situation. The 
interest of the play centers in the loves of 
Portia and Bassanio, of Lorenzo and Jessica. 
Antonio is the grand figure. The Christianity 
of Shakspere’s day was a thing of creed and 
ceremony, not of sentiment, still less of con- 
duct. The Jew was a despised creature, 
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cringing and base, fit only to spit on and 
kick about, and laugh at —a contemptible 
being who can be cheated, robbed, derided 
with absolute impunity. His daughter steals 
his jewels and runs away from his house with- 
out blame or compunction. The theft is a 
good joke because it was practiced on a Jew 
in the interest of a Christian. The elopement 
is praiseworthy because Lorenzo is of the true 
bcuef. The traits of Shylock are described as 
being greed for gold and aversion to Anéonio, 
whom he hates because he brings down the 
“‘rate of usance” in Venice, and because he 
is “a Christian.” As I sat, a few evenings 
since, and listened to Mr. Irving’s Shylock, 
the reflection forced itself upon me that the 
Hebrew of Shakspere’s time was not in any re- 
spect the Hebrew of ours, that religion had 
put on new attributes, and that it is prepos- 
terous to apply modern ideas of equity or of 
pity to the creations of three hundred years 
ago. Think of Anfonio’s petition to the Duke 
that Shylock might have his life on condition 
of his becoming a Christian! After all that 
had happened! Would not the author of the 
play open his eyes in astonishment if he 
could see it acted in New York to-day ? The 
picture of a Jew as cherishing pride of race, 
or any kind of personal pride, would strike 
him as inconceivably strange. Can it be be- 
lieved that Shakspere anticipated the author- 
ess of “ Daniel Deronda,” and the religious 
hospitality of the nineteenth century; that 
the ideal Hebrew was in his mind, or the 
vision of a brotherhood of faiths in his 
heart ? 

This example is chosen because it furnishes 
the most obvious instance of the practice of 
putting new wine into old bottles. There is 
no objection to the practice so long as the 
bettles keep the wine sound and good; but 
what if the bottles burst? What if the text 
of “ Lear,” “ Othello,” “ Hamlet,” fails to 
embody the various interpretations that are 
put upon the main personages, upon Jago, Lady 
Macbeth, Desdemona, Cordelia? What if the 
author was quite innocent of any metaphys- 
ical intention? An ancient jar, of accustomed 
or graceful form, may contain water, milk, 
beer, various kinds of vintage ; but surely it is 
not just to credit the vase with its contents, 
to say the jar turns the water into wine. We 
are so much in the habit of imputing to 
Shakspere premature ideas, that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to measure his language. One 
is tempved either to make serious deductions 
from his expressions as being overwrought 
and excessive, as M. Taine does, or to load 
them with thoughts which the words may sug- 
gest but do not implicitly convey. Either 
course is vicious, though the first is, perhaps, 
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nearer the truth of criticism as at present ap- 
prehended. Even Emerson falls into the 
vein of eulogy, as when he ascribes to 
Shakspere the qualities of lover, statesman, 
humorist, philosopher, sage. I well remember 
how I was scandalized once by reading in a 
now forgotten book, entitled “ Woman and 
her Era,” how Shakspere painted women ac- 
cording to his notions of the sex, and how 
unfortunate the man must be who had not 
met with finer girls than any he described,— 
or something to that effect. I confess that to 
this day, though my acquaintance with society 
has been pretty large, the superiors of Jortia, 
Miranda, Rosalind, Isabella, to name these 
alone, have not been seen. Thus there may 
be exaggeration on one side and on the other. 
What we want is the exact truth, if we can 
find it. Much might be gained if we could 
make allowance for the imperfections of the 
plays, their defects of plot and development ; 
their inconsistencies of character ; the author's 
indebtedness to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; the literary usages of the period ; 
the diction of poets and prose-writers, of 
historians and wits, of courtiers and leaders 
of society; the peculiarities of the writer’s 
genius. The Shakspere Society has done some- 
thing; the critics have done a good deal ; but 
scientific scholarship has still a task before it, 
and the task in great measure consists in 
the effort to get rid of the associations that 
cluster round the name, and render apprecia- 
tion all but impossible, so that none but 
people of considerable discernment are able 
to read Shakspere at all. They who peruse 
his writings with ordinary eyes cannot under- 
stand him, wonder often where his greatness 
lies. The verdict of general readers, including 
the multitude of bright-minded men and 
women, would probably be adverse to the 
claim of a few that here is a world-wide poet, 
an “eternal man”; while, if we could get at 
the estimate of his time, we should possibly 
be surprised at the difference of their judgment 
from that of the commentators of our own 
generation. The grudging commendation of 
his contemporaries goes for something. Ben 
Jonson’s tribute has been taken for all it is 
worth, probably for more. It points at qual- 
ities which are not usually attributed to the 
poet, whom we think we know better than he 
did. With fullest acknowledgment of the 
likelihood that Jonson thought himself the 
better poet of the two, the greatness of Shaks- 
pere could hardly have been so transcendent 
if it was so easily overlooked. The silence 
of his compeers is not without its significance 
for us. Can all this be ascribed to inadequate 
perception ? Matthew Arnold, in his sonnet 
to Shakspere, says: 
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“ And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at.— Better so!” 
But is not this the very question, whether 
Shakspere did know the stars and sunbeams, 
—whether he was self-schooled, self-scanned, 
self-honored, self-secure? Would he have 
been unguessed at if he had possessed these 
high qualities? Of course there is such 
a thing as unappreciated genius, but a good 
many have always paid it homage in its living 
day. No Milton ever was “mute and in- 
glorious ” to almost the whole of his contera- 
poraries. There was a large party that con- 
fessed his greatness and admired his power. 
The merely literary beauty was praised more 
afterwards, when party passion had died 
away, but the commanding mind was seen 
and felt as it worked. In the case of Shaks- 
pere there was no party passion, and the 
mind worked freely on materials of its own 
choosing. 

It is a curious if not a noteworthy circum- 
stance that Shakspere flourished near the be- 
ginning of the century that is famous for the 
decline of the sacerdotal and fanatical spirit, 
and for the advent of the opposite spirit of 
rationalism in politics as in religion. The ob- 
stinate association of his name with that of 
Lord Bacon, whose reputed authorship of the 
plays, fanciful in many respects, is yet signifi- 
cant in this, attests the drift of his teaching. 
With the spread of “humanism,” as it is 
called now, with the final outbreak of the 
genius of the renascence, the downfall of re- 
ligious intolerance, the passion for Shakspere 
augmented. The silence of his contemporaries 
has been already alluded to. For a hundred 
years his greatness was not suspected. Two 
hundred years passed after his death before 
laudatory voices were raised in any consider- 
able number in his praise. The prevailing 
traditions of the stage were all of another 
character —heroic, sentimental, “ classical.” 
The first clear notes came from Germany, 
the land of anti-supernatural speculation, and 
from Goethe, the apostle of literary excellence 
as distinguished from evangelical credence, 
the man of letters, the “ realist,” as it was the 
fashion to term him half a century ago. We 
all remember the penetrating glance that he 
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threw into the motive of Hamiet. The emi- 
nent merits of Shakspere were made known 
to the English-speaking world, unless my 
memory betrays me, by Coleridge, a student 
of German philosophy. The transcendental- 
ists of New England, men and women who 
exalted nature and who raised ordinary fac- 
ulty to the heavenly sphere, celebrated the 
poet of human nature and human life simul- 
taneously with Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Coleridge. Shakspere’s fame goes hand in 
hand with the cause of education, nurture, 
accomplishment, science, art, elegant cultiva- 
tion, the varied play of social forces. The 
serious people who dread dancing, frolic, 
amusement, joyousness, the revelry of animal 
spirits, dread the influence of this literature. 
The renowned dramatist is too secular for 
them. Should the new doctrine of evolution, 
with its implications in regard to the origin 
of mind, come to prevail, we may expect to 
see the worship of Shakspere disappear ; for 
this doctrine tends to remove the prestige of 
individual intellects, takes mountains from 
their place, and substitutes a slow, gradual 
advance along an inclined plane for abrupt 
invasions of genius. Until such a time shall 
come, and it may not arrive within computed 
distance of years, the name of Shakspere will 
stand first in the list of those who have glori- 
fied humanity in its terrestrial aspects. His 
tragedies will report the movements of the 
human conscience and the devices of the 
human will. His comedies will present the 
manifold capriciousness of human nature and 
the singular eventualities of human existence. 
He will be the favorite of the vigorous and 
the bright-hearted, but not the companion of 
the solitary or the oracle of the sage; a rank, 
luxuriant creature who “ warbled his native 
wood-notes wild,” but hardly an authority for 
the theologian, or a pattern for saintly souls. 
It is easy to concede his supremacy in his 
sphere. It is difficult to grant that he was the 
poet of all time, or of.the upper regions of 
space. To literary men he must always be 
dear on account of the brilliancy of his style, 
the terseness of his sentences, the variety and 
aptness of his illustrations; the momentum 
and the beauty of his expression ; but to purely 
spiritual insight he will ever seem defective. 
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The “Century”’ War Series. 


THE reception which has been accorded to the first 
papers of the series on the Civil War has more than 
confirmed our belief in the timeliness and expediency of 
non-political discussion of the leading events in the 
great conflict. We had anticipated a cordial interest 
in a subject of such immediate historic importance 
upon which there is little or no systematic popular edu- 
cation; but we were hardly prepared for the almost 
unbroken response of welcome which has greeted the 
enterprise, whether in the generous notice of the press, 
or in the large number of encouraging and helpful 
letters that have come to us from all sections of the 
country, or, last and most practical of all, in the ex- 
traordinary increase of the circulation of the magazine. 
For all this support, and especially for the courtesies 
and valuable suggestions received from officers of the 
War Department, and of the volunteer and regular 
armies, and others, it is a pleasure as well as a duty 
to make grateful acknowledgment here. 

If the welcome has been somewhat greater than we 
expected, so also the series is increasing every week 
in resources of entertainment and instruction. Its an- 
nouncement has brought to us unpublished original 
documents of marked significance, and contributions 
of both text and illustrations which will noticeably re- 
enforce our plans. As we proceed, there is a larger 
fund of pictorial material to be drawn upon, espe- 
cially in the history of the Army of the Potomac. 
Moreover, as those who had the direction of military 
affairs awake to the fact that the enterprise has ar- 
rested the attention of the public, and that it is con- 
ducted without bias, they are increasingly willing to 
contribute to it. 

It must be confessed there are thousands of intelli- 
gent people who would be ashamed to beignorant of the 
outlines of the Napoleonic wars to whom probably the 
greatest conflict of ideas and arms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury appears like “men as trees walking.” There is 
something perfunctory and sentimental about the belief 
in the heroism of past ages; we need to become familiar 
with the valor of our own times to realize of what man- 
kind is capable. To many a reader of the younger gene- 
ration who has begun these papers, the war was a sort 
of miracle concerning which he knew little; as his 
knowledge of it increases it will be, like nature her- 
self, more and more of a miracle; and when he has 
reached the Grand Review of 1865 he will then be all 
the better prepared by inclination and temper for an 
examination of the real causes of the struggle, con- 
cerning which the last word has by no means yet been 
spoken. 

We are aware that the present series is not all his- 
tory, but even in its errors, its bias, its temper, and 
its personalities, it is the material of history — what the 
French call mémoires pour servir. It is not too much 
to claim that when completed it will probably consti- 
tute a more authoritative and final statement of the 
events of the war as seen through the eyes of com- 
manders and participants than has before been made 
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on a single plan. Collected, it will be an intimate and 
authentic record such as has never before been made 
of the war for the Union, or indeed of any military 
conflict. 

To literary and historical clubs these papers offer 
a convenient adjunct and nucleus for a systematic 
study of the general subject. Various veteran as- 
sociations are wisely eagaged in making record of the 
personal experiences of their members, and to these a 
generation hence the historian will resort for the sub- 
stance of his final judgments. Meanwhile, the civilian 
and the student have little or no benefit from these 
rich materials, In every town or city to which THE 
CENTURY goes a most interesting study of the war 
could be carried on by the aid of the reminiscences of 
officers and soldiers, and of the diaries and letters 
penned in camp and bivouac, to say nothing of the 
books and documents accessible in every library. 
Doubtless investigations conducted in a historical 
spirit would be the occasion of shedding important 
light on the character of the conflict, or (as recently in 
the case of a literary club of Cincinnati) the occasion 
of clearing up misapprehensions concerning its origin. 

To the thousands of new readers who have been 
brought to the magazine by their interest in the war, as 
well as to those older constituents to whom the war 
papers are not an attraction,—if such there be,— we 
recommend special attention to the other contents of 
the’ magazine—to the fiction, the travel, the domestic 
papers, the public discussion, the art, the humor—for 
the most part drawn from American life. We are well 
aware that its permanent increase of prosperity will 
depend, not upon any special series or feature, but 
upon the general character of the magazine. 


An Undesired Guest. 


THE recent horrible continental outbreak of Asiatic 
cholera has stimulated medical investigators generally 
to make fresh attempts in the direction of penetrating 
the mysteries of its pathology. Dr. John Chapman, 
of England, the inventor of and strong believer in an 
ice-bag, advances in the “ Westminster Review ” a new 
theory, viz.: that cholera is essentially a nervous dis- 
ease which is non-contagious, and owes its genesis to 
causes which reduce the vigor of the sympathetic ner- 
vous system. In riding his hobby, which he does in all 
sincerity, and in a graceful literary manner, the author 
puts out of the question to a great degree all the well- 
established climatic, topographical, and other facts that 
have been found to play so important an etiological 
part. The element of local filth seems to have no 
weight with him, and he regards Koch’s microbe 
theory as of no moment whatever. This is indeed a 
bold way of accounting for the disease. Dr. Chap- 
man’s article is clever and suggestive, but he makes 
the same mistake that he would if he were to consider 
typhus and other zymotic diseases as essentially neu- 
rotic affections, because the nervous symptoms are 
dominant. In these diseases, as well as cholera, the 
great derangement of the cerebro-spinal and sympa- 
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thetic systems is undoubtedly due tothe specific influ- 
ence of some poison, which we agree with him is but 
imperfectly known; that it does exist, however, can 
hardly be gainsaid. 

Dr. Chapman points out a fact which is and has 
been known for a long time, viz.: the serious influ- 
ence of fright, exhaustion, and other depressing cir- 
cumstances in their relation to the spread of epidemics. 
There can be no dispute about the fact that in time of 
epidemics the ravages of disease are greatly helped by 
panic and its belongings, and we are furnished with 
numerous historical instances, The sweating sickness 
of 1485 and 1506 was largely due to the superstition 
and ignorance of the soldiers of the army of Henry 
VII. Before the epidemic of 1506 the fears of the 
common people were aroused, and a state of supersti- 
tious horror was excited by the falling of a large golden 
eagle from the tower of St. Paul’s, which crushed in 
its way to the ground a black eagle which ornamented 
a lower building. This with other enfeebling causes 
so demoralized the inhabitants of London that they 
fell ready victims to the pestilence. 

The psychological interest attached to panic is 
worthy of close study. “ Expectant attention,” espe- 
cially when of a depressive nature, is always likely to 
lower the energy of all nervous functions. We find 
isolated evidence of this every day, but there can be 
no doubt that it has been an important factor in the 
recent cholera epidemic, especially in Italy, where 
instances of fanaticism and wild superstitious fear 
were found among all classes. 

The first outbreak of cholera in Moscow was at- 
tended by a display of popular insanity which was 
simply incredible, the mob breaking open the hospitals 
and killing or wounding the medical officers. From 
the history of other epidemics, it would appear that 
the mental disturbance may even amount to halluci- 
nations which are shared by many persons of a com- 
munity. The prostrating effects of fear are well illus- 
trated in those medical cases where collapse follows 
the unfavorable dictum of the attending physician, 
and individuals with a reasonable hope of recovery sink 
and die. This is precisely what happens in time of epi- 
demic disease. It therefore behooves the public, when- 
ever a visitation of cholera is threatened, to keep cool, 
to allay the fears of the excitable and to prevent 
panic. The comparatively slight extent of the disease 
in America in 1849 was largely due to this self-pos- 
session; and one of the English medical writers then 
expressed himself as follows : 

“The manner in which the epidemic that visited us 
in 1849 was met and submitted to is a decisive proof 
of this” (self-possession), “ and shows that the mental 
capacity and docility of the masses of mankind are 
very materially exalted in the scale of moral —_ 
Our Transatlantic brethren, the Americans of the 
United States, surpassed us, we must own, in this re- 
s No superstitious propensities were evinced on 
either side of the ocean ; no fatal delus‘ons, instigating 
the Jom oe to public outbreaks of a terrifying nature; 
no disabling panics, no shameless libertinism ; nay, no 
profane outcry, or brutish infidelity. But everything 
was conducted with the most perfect self-possession— 
soberly, humanely, and discreetly. The best means, 
suggested by the Fen reason and knowledge, as far as 
they went, were listened to, adopted, resolutely 
put into practice.” 

All this augurs well for the ordeal through which 
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we in America may be obliged to pass next summer. 
Our present efforts, however, should be directed to the 
removal of existing nuisances, which may tend to favor 
the spread of the disease, should it come to us. New 
York, despite its admirable situation, washed as it is 
upon either side by rivers with rapid tideway, is 
badly drained, the space between the piers containing 
deposits of foul mud, organic matter, and sewerage 
sediment.* This is due to the fact that the sewer out- 
lets end abruptly at the ends of streets. In no other 
great city in the world would such a state of things be 
permitted to exist. Another grave and alarming dan- 
ger is that which must arise from the scarcity of 
water. For over two years the occupants of many 
houses below Thirty-fourth street have not had water 
above the first floor, and even the most carefully con- 
structed hygienic plumbing must become a disease- 
breeding nuisance. Upon either side of the city are 
fat-boilers and “gut-scrapers,’’ while thousands of tons 
of decaying manure upon the river front fill the air with 
noxious gases. These and many other evils must be 
abolished, and such overcrowding as the papers tell 
us existed not long ago in one house, where there were 
fifteen cases of typhus fever, should be prevented. 

Bearing in mind the fact that cholera is in large 
measure a disease which begins with gastric derange- 
ment, the importance is apparent of a rigid system of 
food inspection, something much more rational than 
that now followed. 

But New York is not alone in the necessity for 
prompt and continuous precautions. Every seaboard 
town should be alive to its particular needs, which in 
many cases are great indeed. Above al) things, let 
there be pure air and plenty of good water and whole- 
some food. With these requisites, and with the vigi- 
lance of intelligent, systematic officials, cholera, if it 
should arrive at all, may be kept within bounds, and 
the danger of a general pestilence may be averted. 


Freedom of Discussion. 


THOUGHTFUL and unpartisan observers of the 
Southern situation have long been watching with in- 
terest the signs which show that the South is emerg- 
ing from provincialism into a genuine spirit of nation- 
ality and of intellectual freedom. The great test of 
this advance is the growing liberty of opinion, as 
manifested in the press and on the platform, and in 
other quarters as well. Without this liberty of opinion 
there can be, of course, no genuine solution of any 
social or political question whatever—in the South 
or anywhere else. 

No essay on the subject of the freedmen published 
for many years has attracted wider attention than Mr. 
Cable’s “The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” in the 
January CENTURY. The reception of this essay in the 
Southern States (though not unaccompanied by some 
amusing reminders of the good old-fashioned bowie- 
knife and fire-eating days ) would seem to be a new proof 
that the Southern people admit of the honest and free 
discussion of burning questions in a manner which has 
not always been characteristic of that section. Not 
only does the South admit the distasteful opinions of 

*See Colonel Waring on ‘‘The Sanitary Condition of New 
York,” in this magazine for May and June, 1881. 
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thinkers from other sections, but, what is still more 
noticeable, it is increasingly tolerant of differences of 
opinion among its own writers. When one considers 
the intolerance recently manifested in the North and 
West in the matter of political independence, and the 
spirit of “ boycotting’ shown toward certain North- 
ern leaders and periodicals, and when one sees this 
new attitude of Southern newspapers and leaders, 
one has food for reflection. Evidently a great many 
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changes have taken place in this country during the 
past twenty years. 

A number of more or less dissenting essays and 
“ Open Letters” have come to us from the South since 
the publication of Mr. Cable’s last article, but we 
have thought best to confine the reply, at present, to 
a single representative essay of some length, which is 
now in preparation, and which will appear in an early 
number of .THE CENTURY. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


The Claims ot Chicago. 


In the September number of THE CENTURY, 1883, is 
an article entitled “ Will New York be the Final World 
Metropolis ?”” in which the author aims to prove the 
affirmative of this inquiry. Now, while every one is 
willing to acknowledge that, so far as this country is 
concerned, New York from the stand-point of to-day 
is far in advance of any competitor, it is not so very 
clear that she will ultimately have the predicted world- 
wide preéminence. But, dismissing all question of 
competition from other countries, let us consider 
whether there may not be in our own land, and far 
removed from salt water, some aspirant to a higher 
position in population, trade, and finance. 

The great majority of mankind “have no way of 
judging of the future but by the past.” In deference 


to this characteristic trait of the many, let us consider 


for a while what the world’s history thus far teaches 
us in the way of urban development. The great cities 
of Europe, notwithstanding the wonderful change 
which has taken place in the methods by which busi- 
ness has been conducted, maintain very nearly the 
same relative rank as they did sixty years ago, and 
the establishment of seaports does not seem mate- 
rially to affect the cities of the interior. London and 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin, still hold their own, and a 
good deal more; and if Venice has long since been 
“crushed” and gone to seed, it is mainly because it 
had no territory of its own, and the conditions regu- 
lating trade in its day of prosperity, some four or five 
hundred years ago, have passed away. 

It is from the land, and not from the sea, that the 
larger cities of to-day must derive their main support 
and continued prosperity. The sea in itself produces 
but little in comparison, and serves in matters of busi- 
ness chiefly as a highway of communication. It is the 
land that tells, provided the soil is good and the cli- 
mate fair. As a gentleman from San Francisco said 
to the writer, who had made some flattering remarks 
as to its rapid progress and promising future, “After 
all, it stands to reason that a city like Chicago, which 
has land all around it, has a much better show than a 
‘city which has land only on one side.” 

Let us see what time has brought about in some of 
the older nations. 

In China, united under one government, homogene- 
ous in its population, and where a certain facility of 
communication and a peaceful history have allowed 
free scope in its business developments, we find by 
far the most populous and important city situated at 


or near the center of its most fertile and productive 
territory,—a city excelling in numbers the aggregate 
of Canton, Shanghai, and Peking combined, and whose 
pulsations of trade are felt to the utmost limits of the 
empire. 

Huc, the Jesuit missionary, who spent ten years in 
China proper, learned its language, and traveled ex- 
tensively over every part of it, after expressing his 
surprise at the intense business activity which first 
met his eyes at the seaports, goes on to say: “And yet, 
when one has not penetrated to the center of the 
empire, when one has not seen the great towns of 
Han-yang, Wochang-fou, and Han-kow, facing one 
another, it is impossible to form an adequate idea of 
the amount of its internal trade.” The population of 
this great triple city, situated on the Yang-tse-kiang 
river at the junction of one of its principal branches, 
was, before the Taeping rebellion, estimated at eight 
millions, and Huc was astonished “ to see vessels of 
such size and in such numbers in the very middle of 
China.” 

If the same development has not taken place in 
Hindostan (with its two hundred and fifty millions), it 
may be attributed to the following causes: First, that 
there are no navigable rivers connecting with the in- 
terior, and until very lately no means of easy com- 
munication; secondly, that before the British occupa- 
tion the country was divided up into diverse and 
hostile nationalities, creeds, and governments; and, 
lastly, because the English since they have held sway 
have as a matter of business and governmental policy 
endeavored to draw its commerce toward the sea- 
coast, where it could be more easily supervised and 
controlled. The other parts of Asia, either in conse- 
quence of rigorous climate or sterile and arid soils, 
are hardly worth considering in this regard. 

It may be fairly questioned whether England as a 
nation, and London as its metropolis, did not at the 
outset owe their progress to the fact that as a whole 
the kingdom had the best soil in Europe. London, 
the world’s present center of trade, is a long way in 
advance of New York, and is situated nearer the 
greatest aggregations of civilized communities ; and it 
is all useless to consider New York a dangerous com- 
petitor so long as she can deal with her foreign cus- 
tomers only through the agency of foreign shipping, 
notwithstanding this country furnishes the great bulk 
of the commerce of the Atlantic Ocean. England is 
different from an extensive and self-sustaining country 
in its commercial aspect, inasmuch as she is obliged 
from her limited area and insular position to obtain a 
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large portion of her supplies of food and raw materials 
from abroad ; and her commerce has kept pace with this 
growing necessity, a source of power and wealth in 
time of peace, and of solicitude and weakness on the 
interruption of amicable relations with other powers. 
In a limited territory like that of England a strictly 
central position for its chief city is not of so much 
importance. 

France has the next best soil in Europe, and Paris 
is the result— a city which holds its own wonderfully 
well, in spite of its want of a free communication with 
salt water. It is substantially an interior city, though 
net so centrally located as Berlin and Vienna, whose 
rapid progress of late years is a matter of surprise to 
all those who have not closely considered its causes. 

St. Petersburg, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
owes its origin to an imperial mandate, and not to the 
requirements of trade. It has a considerable territory 
on all sides of it, but cannot compete in the traffic in- 
duced by Moscow’s central position. The great trade, 
where it has free scope, of most of the extensive coun- 
tries of the world is the internal trade. The exports 
of a country are mainly of its surplus products, while the 
great internal trade deals in the aggregate productions. 
There is no comparison in this country between the 
two, the latter being probably ten times the former in 
quantity and value; and it is to the development of 
this internal trade that we must look for the develop- 
ment of our larger cities. Wherever there is a very 
large population in any country, and especially in a 
civilized country, a large business is a necessary re- 
sult; and, with free communications from all quarters, 
that business or trade naturally converges toward the 
geographical and population center of the territory, if 
settled uniformly, or approximately so, in point of 
numbers. 

It is generally admitted that the Mississippi Valley 
is capable of sustaining, and will in the future sustain, 
an immense population. And yet most persons’ opin- 
ions in this regard are of a rather crude and indefinite 
sort, accepting the broad facts without caring to 
ask why it is so, unless for plain reasons which are 
patent to every one. The primary reason is that it has 
the best land in endless quantities. It has also a fair 
climate, and generally an abundant supply of coal, 
hardly excelled in this last respect in any portion of 
this or any other country, the coal area in Illinois 
alone being four or five times as great as that of Great 
Britain, and the coal selling at retail in many parts of 
the State at the low price of one dollar and a half per 
ton. The earlier settlements in the country naturally 
clung to the Atlantic coast, and it is only since the com- 
mencement of the present century that population began 
to flow freely into the Western States ; while the pres- 
tige acquired by the maritime cities has given them an 
impetus which is still felt, though the cause for their 
establishment and growth has lost somewhat of its rel- 
ative power. Now, however, the day of rapid increase 
has passed away. The Southern States may have a 
new dawn of prosperity ; but at the present time, and 
for very many years to come, the West and North- 
west promise the most rapid increase in numbers and 
wealth. Let us endeavor to form some estimate of the 
capabilities of this vast interior region for the suste- 
nance of a dense and enormous population. The val- 
ley of the upper Mississippi and its confluents is com- 
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posed almost entirely of arable and fertile land, and 
there seems to be no good reason why it should not 
support as dense a population as any country in 
the world. England to-day has about 500 inhabitants 
to the square mile; Belgium has about the same num- 
ber; and the three most densely populated provinces 
of China have an average of over 700, The great 
wheat-field of the continent may be considered as ex- 
tending from the eastern boundary of Ohio to the 
western boundary of Nebraska, and from the southern 
boundary of Kentucky to the Peace River in the Brit- 
ish Possessions. Estimating this territory as 1500 
miles from east to west, and 2000 miles from north to 
south, we have an area of 3,000,000 square miles 
of arable and fertile land. There is no parallel to 
this on the face of the earth, If we suppose one 
million out of the three millions of square miles settled 
to about one-third of the density specified in the 
above cases, or about 200 to the square mile, we have, 
as a result, 200,000,000 people, who would consume 
probably per capita fully twice the amount consumed 
in other civilized countries, which would, in a busi- 
ness point of view, represent the consumption of 
400,000,000 Europeans. ’Tis hardly worth while to 
expatiate on the immense amount of traffic which 
such a population will develop, as it must be self-evi- 
dent. Of course these surmises apply to a distant fu- 
ture. Assuming, then, that a vast volume of business 
is a necessary consequence in the case, it follows that 
with such a net-work of railroads and their facilities 
for the transportation of passengers or freight, in a 
country yet in a formative process, a greater con- 
centration of its trade will occur than has heretofore 
resulted in any other nation. As an evidence of this 
so far, St. Louis and Chicago are almost alone in the 
division of this great north-western trade, there being 
in all that immense region only one other city ( Mil- 
waukee) that has over 100,000 inhabitants. The next 
largest city to Chicago in Illinois has less than 40,000. 
Any reliable information of the size of the cities of 
China is difficult to obtain, but it is probable there are 
twenty cities there with a population of over a million 
each, though we hear of but few besides Canton, 
Shanghai, and Peking. If this empire had had in times 
past as perfect facilities of communication as we have 
here, we should have found much fewer although 
much larger cities as the result, and even Han-kow 
would have doubled its former enormous popula- 
tion. As the population increases, we shall consume 
more of our products of the soil and manufacture more 
of textile fabrics and other articles that we need, and 
the occupation of the ports as factors in surplus prod- 
ucts both in exports and imports will be relatively 
diminished ; and the main mission of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf of Mexico ports may be as purveyors 
to the wants and distributers of the products of this 
great, populous, and central region of the continent, 
excepting so much as may possibly in the future find 
its ingress and egress by the way of the lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Now, as a necessary consequence of the dense set- 
tlement of a territory like this, having every requisite 
for the development of all the agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and commercial industries on the grand- 
est scale, with most perfect transport facilities, must 
be the establishment and growth of some great central 
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leading mart, most easily accessible from all parts, 
where the great exchanges of this region can be the 
most speedily and advantageously effected. Where 
will this point be ? 

The census of 1880, showing that Chicago had 
150,000 inhabitants in excess of its strongest competi- 
tor (St. Louis), gives it the lead at present of all the 
cities of the interior, and a lead which, from the out- 
look of to-day, it seems likely to maintain. Situated 
at the head of Lake Michigan, the terminus of naviga- 
tion of these inland waters, and on the watershed of 
this part of the continent, a canal of less than one 
hundred miles connects the waters of the lakes with 
the [Illinois River, forming a continuous line of navi- 
gation of 5000 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, running through the heart of the 
country, and of which Chicago is the central point. 
In addition to this, the old adage that “all roads lead 
to Rome” may find a new application. If we cast a 
glance at a good railroad map of the United States, 
where all the routes are plainly laid down, the eye is 
instinctively directed to Chicago as the point toward 
which by far the larger number converge. Five great 
trunk lines lead to the Atlantic; five more trunk lines 
will soon be completed to the Pacific; five more to 
Mexico and its Gulf, with an indefinite number toward 
the north and north-west, all of which have virtually 
their termini at this point; and these, with their mul- 
tifarious branches, necessitate the arrival and depart- 
ure of a thousand trains a day. Lakes Michigan and 
Superior extend 500 miles to the north, forming an 
effectual barrier for a large portion of the year to any 
direct transit, either of freight or passengers, between 
the North-west and the East; and all this business of 
necessity is forced for that portion of the year round 
the head of the lake and through Chicago. This gives 
it rather an exceptional position, the like of which is 
to be found in no city of the United States, as all other 
points can be “flanked”’ (so to speak) without loss 
of time or additional expense. With such advantages 
as these it would seem unnecessary to dwell upon the 
inevitable result—a large and rapidly growing trade, 
and a very large population. Few persons at the 
East have any adequate idea of the activity of the lake 
trade, and are hardly prepared to learn that the entries 
and clearances of this port in 1881, for the period of 
eight months, and as recorded in this Custom House, 
were 26,029, or 29 more than New York, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco combined for the whole year. 
This is exclusively, or nearly so, the trade of the 
lakes, the vessels employed in the trade being from 
100 to 2000 tons burden. The enlarging and deepen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Canal will materially increase 
this amount, and vessels of 1500 to 2000 tons can 
run with their cargoes direct from foreign to the lake 
ports, without breaking bulk, for six months in the 
year. A few years since the writer received a letter 
from an English firm suggesting the establishment 
of a line of first-class steamers to run directly from 
Liverpool to Chicago. The proposition was of course 
premature, but we may rest well assured that sooner 
or later it will be accomplished. 

The Canadians apparently are not pushing these 
works with much energy, under the impression that 
the through passage of these ships might deprive them 
of the advantages of reshipment which they now en- 


joy. The idea some of the English merchants have, 
that an outlet to Europe may be found through Hud- 
son’s Bay, is probably chimerical, for it is not likely 
that more than two months of navigation could be 
depended upon. Middleton, a navigator who tray- 
ersed these waters in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, speaks fully of the dangers he encountered, 
and states that the period of reasonably safe naviga- 
tion extends only from the 15th of July to the 15th of 
September, and that he lost a vessel in the strait 
nipped by the ice in the middle of that short summer. 
Not « very encouraging outlook certainly ! 

So, too, as regards manufacturing as developed in 
this city, but few persons know that it holds the third 
rank in the United States, and that more than one- 
half the population is engaged in such pursuits, one 
hundred and twenty-seven new factories having been 
established in 1882 alone—only one, started within 
six months with eighty looms, being in the line of 
cotton fabrics. 

The writer has no predilection for large cities, and 
looks upon railroads with less favor than some, inas- 
much as they tend to concentrate business, and to 
foster monopolies and combinations alike prejudicial 
to good morals and a healthful condition of trade. 
But such seems to be the tendency in our day; and 
if there be any one place in the whole country where 
it will be more manifest than in any other, it is this 
same city of Chicago. The redundant population of 
the North-west will one day make it the best market 
in the world, and the productions and commodities 
of Europe and the Eastern States, of Asia on the 
west, and of the tropics on the south, as well as of 
the boundless wheat, grain, and grazing fields which 
stretch away to the distant west and north, will some 
day meet here as on common ground for sale and pur- 
chase. These predictions may seem extravagant to 
residents in the older States, but in the West there are 
many intelligent men who have a firm and abiding 
faith that these things will come to pass. During the 
last forty years the city has grown from a small settle- 
ment of 6000 people to a magnificent city of over 
600,000, having increased a hundred-fold, and it would 
not be a whit more surprising if in fifty years more it 
should increase to five times its present magnitude. 
The Chinese call their great trading city of Han-kow 
“The Mouth of the Commercial Marts,” and it may 
be that it will find its counterpart some day in the 
Garden City of the West. No one is now endowed 
with the spirit of prophecy, so that no one can say 
positively that these things will be so; but of one thing 
we may be reasonably well assured, and that is, that 
the great emporium of these United States will finally 
be developed at some point in the interior of the 
country which is the most accessible from every part, 
and which will be determined in the days of our chil- 
dren or grandchildren “ by the inexorable logic of 
facts.” 

George M. Higginson. 


Courbet, the Artist. 


Dr. Coan’s article on Courbet [about a year ago] 
doubtless seemed to all its readers whatit seemed tome 
—an interesting account of an interesting man. But to 
those who care about Courbet chiefly as an arfist, it 
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will not have been, I think, entirely satisfactory. I 
may be pardoned, therefore, if I try to explain in a very 
few words what seems to me his real artistic worth. 
To begin with, no strikingly individual artist 
should be judged wholly by the intrinsic value of his 
pictures. He should also be judged by the place he 
holds in the history of art — by the peculiar qualities 
his works reveal when compared with those of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, and still more by 
the influence they have had on subsequent perform- 
ance. Notably is this the case with Courbet. He 
was not only a very strong and individual painter, but 
an innovator in the full force of the term. He was 
the prime mover in what has proved almost a revolu- 
tion in art, and his example has largely molded the 
practice of our later day. He and Millet were the 
first champions of what we call—rather vaguely and 
incorrectly —“ realism ” in art. They were offshoots, 
of course, of the “ romantic” movement of the early 
part of our century—that movement which pro- 
claimed individuality to be the most important factor 
in art, and showed that a man might see with his own 
eyes and paint with his own brush, instead of seeing 
and painting in accordance with traditional, academic 
formulas, There had been a fierce battle at the out- 
set of this romantic movement,—a battle which had 
been gained by the romanticists before Courbet’s day, 
but which renewed itself about his work and Millet’s. 
They saw fit to push the new doctrine further than 
the romanticists had carried it— were the first to insist 
upon absolute freedom in the choice of material, to 
say that peasants were as well worth painting as kings, 
humble contemporary life as history or mythology, 


and ugliness, upon occasion, as the goddess of beauty 


herself. Dr. Coan’s words give us but a faint idea 
of the fury with which Courbet especially was attacked. 
He held a different position from Millet, and not alone 
in the more aggressive character of his work. Millet 
could be simply denied for many years all admit- 
tance to the Salon. But Courbet had won the 
right to such admittance when, in his earlier, less 
revolutionary time, he had gained a second medal. 
His work was, therefore, thrust constantly before 
unwilling eyes, and was assailed with correspond- 
ing violence. And the scorn which was confined 
to Millet’s pictures was shared by Courbet’s per- 
son, Never before or since has an artist been so 
berated, abused, and traduced simply for his pictures’ 
sake. Political were mixed with artistic arguments 
and prejudices. It was in the year 1850 that Cour- 
bet’s so-called brutal peasants first made their appear- 
ance on the Salon wall—just when the republic was 
disintegrating and before the coup d’¢tat had restored 
security at the price of liberty. The pictures as such 
were involved in the wrath and fear excited by their 
subjects. The prevailing terror of socialism and revo- 
lution caused critics and public alike to see in these 
rustic figures, and in the uncompromising portraits of 
the “ Burial Scene at Ornans,’”’ an attempt to exalt a 
dangerous class and to discredit the priesthood with 
the people; and the wildest politica) fury was turned 
upon them and their creator. Being what he was, Cour- 
bet retaliated with the weapons of the enemy, giving 
back scorn for scorn and rage for rage. But this fact, 
however it may affect our opinion of him as a man, 
does not in the least detract from the merit of his 
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course as an artist. It would have given a deserved 
relief to some of the less noble traits of Courbet’s 
character had Dr. Coan dwelt more strongly on the 
steady, plucky, indomitable way in which he followed 
his artistic conscience. If he and Millet had suc- 
cumbed to their assailants, the world of art to-day 
would have been immeasurably poorer and less vital 
—or else some later comers would have had to fight 
the battle in their stead. And where should we have 
found another such pair of giants to do the work ? 

But even when Courbet’s art is judged intrinsically, 
not historically, it seems to most critics, I think, much 
more worthy of admiration than it does to Dr. Coan. 
Of course it must not be confounded with his spoken 
theories. Who does not know how often the things 
an artist most sincerely holds in theory are belied by 
the testimony of his work? Driven to bay as Cour- 
bet was, moreover, and possessed as he was of a 
rough, excitable, domineering disposition, we should 
not go far wrong, perhaps, if we guessed that his 
words were more radical and uncompromising than 
were his inner feelings. But be this as it may, we must 
not conclude that because he reprobated all “ ideal- 
ism” in his speech there is none of it to be found 
upon his canvas. Idealism in the choice and ar- 
rangement and meaning of his subject-matter is, in- 
deed, non-existent. But the true painter’s touch is 
apt to idealize pictorially whatever subject it selects. 
Dr. Coan admits as much when he says that the 
head in one of Courbet’s portraits of himself is “ too 
ideal for Courbet’s at any time, unless possibly for 
the year or two during his college life, when he stud- 
ied Goethe, and even painted a scene from the ‘ Wal- 
purgisnacht.’”’ And could one look, for example, at 
the “ Violoncello-Player,” recently exhibited in New 
York and reproduced in this magazine, and call its 
creator a quite prosaic artist? Or at the Boston Mu- 
seum picture? Or at the majority of his superb and 
splendid waves and skies and landscapes? Who but 
he has ever shown with such strong and, I must sub- 
mit, poetic sympathy the majesty of the tumbling 
surf and the overarching heaven, and the beauty of 
the deep-green, wet, and rocky woodland glades that 
were Courbet’s peculiar province ? Grant that there is 
no intellectual or spiritual poetry in Courbet’s art, 
we must yet acknowledge that it shows, in spite of 
any verbal theories he may have seen fit to profess, 
an immense amount of poetic seeing and poetic ren- 
dering. 

Nor do I think our author is quite right in saying 
that Courbet was “‘ in one sense not a painter at all, at 
least outside of his landscapes. . . . In all his other 
work he was a story-teller. He did not paint for the 
sake of painting. . He was a born story-teller 
and satirist, and he painted to tell stories and to sati- 
rize.” On the contrary, I think all his brethren in art 
will bear me out in saying that whatever else he was 
or was not,— perhaps not a great artist, for that is an- 
other and a wider matter,—he was most certainly a 
“born painter.” His doctrine was that a man should 
paint only what he saw—not what he imagined, or 
what he thought he should have seen. After this 
principle he worked; and it is, I think, a painter's 
principle, if not the whole principle which guides the 
greatest artists. And his eyes were peculiarly wide- 
open and clear-sighted and sensitive. He saw an in- 
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finity of things with pleasure and sympathy, and he 
painted them all with equal sympathy and pleasure,— 
ugly things and beautiful things, rare things and 
common things, landscapes and sea views and figures 
and animals and fruit and flowers, and sometimes 
stories and satires too; but even in this last case 
not often for the sake of the story itself so much as 
for the sake of the picture which that story made be- 
fore his eyes. He was extremely sensitive to all 
physical things; and this is what marks the painter 
born. He was not very sensitive to spiritual things ; 
and this, if you will, is his failing as an artist. If 
there is one fact proved alike by his life and his work, 
it is that he did paint for the sake of painting. 
Whether he chose his subjects well or ill is quite an- 
other matter —as is also anything he may have said 
about his “ mission.” 

With regard to his technical merits, Dr. Coan 
says: “As pure art, his works have little value out- 
side of their color; but they have a sturdy material 
verity.”” With this judgment, too, I think most art- 
ists will disagree. He was often deficient in draw- 
ing — as have been, at times, so many great painters 
before and after, including Titian. And for com- 
position he had commonly no care—though here, I 
think, he sometimes showed a great if unconven- 
tional ability. But his handling had a freedom, a 
fire, an individuality, and an immensity of vigor we 
seldom find in modern work. A perfect painter he 
never was — but a great painter, none the less. _It is 
a curious parallel to set him beside Blake, who was 
not a painter at all, but a draughtsman of very varia- 
ble skill. Even the more abstract comparison which 
would mean that he ever failed as entirely in realizing 
his conceptions as Blake often failed in realizing his, 
comes nowhere near the mark. And to say that he 
was a less able practitioner than Martin leads us very 
far indeed astray. Surely it is not Courbet’s color 
alone, nor the rather rude vigor and verity which Dr. 
Coan accords him, that have raised him to so high a 


rank in recent years; nor yet the extrinsic fact that, 


he was a sturdy pioneer who opened up for us a new 
and fruitful field in art. No; Courbet’s works are 
admired and studied to-day, purchased at immense 
prices by his government, and hung with honor in the 
Louvre, because he was a true if not a great artist, 
and a great if not a faultless painter. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 


Progress in Forestry. 


To your inquiry in regard to the progress in for- 
estry recently made in this country an encouraging 


answer may be given. This subject, old and familiar 
in Europe, is comparatively new in America. But the 
last ten years have witnessed an advance unequaled 
in any other country in the same space of time. The 
movement, though as yet a mere beginning in this 
country, starts with such an impetus as to insure its 
expansion over broad areas. The uninhabited plains 
of the West, described in the old geographies as “the 
Great American Desert,” are fast filling up with an 
enterprising and prosperous population. Tree-plant- 
/ ing is becoming almost universal on the great prairies 
| of Minnesota, Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska, where 
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it once was believed no tree would grow. Many 
causes have contributed to this remarkable result, 
prominent among them being the timber-culture act 
passed by Congress ten years ago, amended in 1874 
and again in 1878. Already 93,246 entries have been 
made, the area covered by them being 13,677,146 acres. 
Nearly one-fifth of this vast area was “entered” 
in 1882, which shows the growing influence of the 
princely premiums offered by Congress and by many 
of the Western States to encourage tree-planting. The 
timber act may need further amendment to prevent 
frauds, but recent inquiries of those who have had the 
jargest experience and ob-ervation in Minnesota, 

akota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas convince me 
that its benefits have been so manifest as strongly to 
commend it to the people in those States. Many set- 
tlers have planted much more than the required ten 
acres in their one hundred and sixty acres, or “ quar- 
ter section.” Said a Nebraskan : “ We have thousands 
of trees, thirty to forty feet in height and eight or nine 
inches in diameter, grown from seedlings or cuttings 
planted less than ten years ago. The fuel problem is 
settled for many farmers. The trees and land are al- 
ready worth three times their cost.” 

The cottonwood is a prime favorite, on account of 
the facility of its propagation and rapid growth. The 
cottonwood, ash, elm, box elder, soft maple, and 
white willow are well adapted to the soil and climate 


‘of the first four of the States above named. These 


trees planted young and with care are almost certain 
to grow. A Western forester of large experience said 
to me: “For economic planting I would not accept 
as a gift three-year-old trees, when I could buy year- 
lings. Beginning with such seedlings and with adap- 
tation of kinds to local conditions, timber can be grown 
at moderate expense and with certainty of success. 
The old notion that trees could not be grown on the 
great oceanic prairies has been thoroughly exploded.” 
The dreaded grasshoppers deserve some credit for 
the new interest in arboriculture. In recent journeys 
in the prairie States, I have found the opinion common 
that timber-belts form the best protection from grass- 
hoppers and other insects injurious to vegetation. The 
great grasshopper visitations of 1873 and 1876 empha- 
sized the question how to prevent their recurrence; 
and the most satisfactory answer to the Western mind 
was, ‘* The planting and culture of forests.” George 
P. Marsh says, “It is only since the felling of the 
forests of Asia Minor and Cyrene that the locust has 
become so fearfully destructive in those countries.” 
Michelet says, “‘ The insect has well avenged the bird. 
In the Isle of Bourbon, for instance, a price was set on 
the head of the martin. It disappeared, and the grass- 
hopper took possession of the island.” The United 
States Entomological Commission, appointed by Con- 
gress in 1877 to report on the best means of preventing 
the ravages of this pest, say “ that it has its homes or 
breeding-places in the arid plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and that the progress of civilization and 
colonization, converting those heretofore barren plains 
into areas of fertility, will gradually lessen the evil.” 
The practical appreciation of forestry shown by some 
f the leading railway companies of the West, espe- 
cially the Northern Pacific, has made a strong impres- 
sion as to the economic value of tree-planting. With 
a wise foresight, this company has organized a “ Tree- 
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planting Department” and made liberal provision 
$80,000—for its work. Over one million trees hav 
already been planted, and next spring as many more 
will be set out. In this way the cuts will be pro- 
tected from snow-drifts, and long lines of “ live fences” 
besecured. Itwas my privilege to travel on this railway 
with the experienced forester who is the superintendent 
of this department. He has the utmost confidence in 
the success of thiswork. He lately bought in Bismarck 
100,000 trees for $125, or at the rate of $1.25 per 
thousand, which is not an uncommon price for /arge 
orders in the great nurseries of the West. One of 
these nurseries, located on the Missouri River, sells 
an average of seven million trees a year. 

The Northern Pacific Company also offer liberal | 
premiums to land-holders for the best groves, wind- 
breaks, or shelter-belts that may be planted along their | 
lines, and circulate gratuitously among the farmers a 
pamphlet giving needful information for the procuring 
and planting of trees; and besides all this, they give 
free transportation of all trees, tree-seeds, and cuttings 
that may be planted in any of the prairie regions along | 
their lines. The influence of this wise policy can be 
best appreciated by observation and personal conver- 
sation with the settlers. 

x-Governor Furnas, of Nebraska, who has both 
personally and officially shown great interest in forestry, 
says that over 600,000,000 trees have been planted in 
that State during the last twelve years, and that they 
thrive in western Nebraska even beyond the rooth 
meridian, where it has been so confidently asserted 
that trees will not grow. Where the rainfall is less 
than twenty inches in a year, however, tree culture 
is difficult, and with some species impossible. The 
amount of rainfall in each locality should be taken 
into account in the selection of trees to be planted 
there. 

Forestry associations, state and national, have 
awakened new interest in sylviculture. The State For- 
estry Association of Minnesota was organized in 1876, | 
under the lead of Leonard Bacon Hodges, the pioneer | 
in the forestry movement jn that State and the secre- | 
tary of the association till his death in April last. 
This association prepared an excellent manual on tree- 
planting, and distributed over ten thousand copies 
among the settlers and land-owners of the State. 
Many farmers were thus led to become their own nur- 
serymen. Similar associations have recently been or- 
ganized in other Western States, and with like promise 
of usefulness. 

The American Congress of Forestry is strongly 
pushing on the same work. Its annual sessions at 
Montreal, St. Paul, Washington, and Saratoga were 
attended by the most experienced foresters of thecoun- 
try. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
for two years its president, is encouraging this move- 
ment by his strong personal and official influence, 
having given an elaborate address at each of its annual 
meetings. The proceedings of the meeting in Montreal, 
were published by order of the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada and widely circulated. The Hon. J. G. 
Joly, of Quebec, a practical forester, who has under his 
control over 100,000 acres, and has had large expe- 
rience in re-foresting denuded lands in the Province 
of Quebec, says that these discussions led to impor- 
tant legislative enactments for the increase and pro- 
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tection of forests, and among them, one authorizing 
“the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint an 
Arbor-day for the planting of forest trees.” 

In the Western States, the Arbor-days appointed 
by the respective governors, usually with the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, have greatly promoted eco- 
nomic tree-planting. In Minnesota, for example, the 
number of acres planted on Arbor-day in 1878 was 
811; in 1882 the number was 1184; and the whole 
number of acres planted increased from 18,029 in 1878 
to 38,458 in 1882. Similar work has been done in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Dakota, and to some 
extent in Michigan, Illinois, and Ohic. 

According to official reports, the acreage of culti- 
vated woodland in Kansas is 107,000; while in Ne- 
braska it has reached 244,356 acres, besides over 
12,000,000 fruit trees and nearly 3,000,000 grape- 
vines. The large bounties offered for tree-planting 
secure the collection of such statistics. The abundance 
and excellence of the fruit, and especially the grapes, 
in Nebraska was a surprise to me. Ex-Governors 
Furnas and Morton, the pioneer tree-planters there, 


| are now recognized as the benefactors of Nebraska by 


their advocacy of arboriculture, alike forest, fruit, and 
ornamental. It is due to their influence that Nebraska 
is the banner State in tree-planting. Around “ Arbor 
Lodge,” the mansion of Ex-Governor Morton, near 
Nebraska City, are fine groves of black-walnut and 
other forest trees, most productive orchards, grape 
and other fruits, where twenty-seven years ago was a 
treeless prairie, on which he was told “trees would 
not grow.” I am soon to plant in Connecticut a 
bushel of nuts grown this year on the trees which sprang 
from the nuts planted by the hand of Mr. Morton. 
He was the originator of Arbor-day twelve years ago, 
when, through his influence, the second Wednesday 


, of April was officially appointed for tree-planting ; and 


so influential was his advocacy of this plan, both by 
pen and tongue, that over 12,000,000 trees were 
planted on that one day. The Nebraskans justly view 
their extensive tree-planting as a great achievement, 
and by enlarging this work from year to year they 
are determined to maintain this preéminence. Each 
governor since 1872 has formally recognized Arbor- 
day, and now it is observed in schools. Such a 
day has been set apart in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Colorado, and West Virginia, and with the happiest 
results in improving and adorning the grounds around 
the homes as well as the schools. The National Ed- 
ucational Association at its late meeting in Wisconsin, 
with an attendance of over five thousand, recom- 
mended the appointment of such a day in every 
State. The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, held 
the same week, passed a similar resolution and ap- 
pointed an efficient committee to carry out the plan. 
The Indiana Association initiated a similar movement 
last spring. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the Forestry Congress in St. Paul, which in- 
cluded representatives from Canada: “In view of the 
wide-spread results of the observance of Arbor-day in 
many States, this Congress recommends the appoint- 
ment of such a day in all our States and in the prov- 
inces and Dominion of Canada.” 

At its late meeting in Washington, this Association 
appointed a committee to present the subject to the 
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governors of those States where no such appointment 
has been made. The cordial response received from 
every governor whom I have since met warrants the 
hope that instead of eight there will be twenty-eight 
States observing Arbor-day next spring. 


B. G. Northrop. 


About People.* 


In the little volume in which Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells brings a great deal of fresh and honest thinking 
to various social topics, there are two essays that I 
find peculiarly interesting. I do not remember seeing 
elsewhere the “ Transitional Woman” dealt with as a 
fact so intimately and frankly; and the phenomenon 
of “Caste in American Society” is viewed from a 
point not hitherto seized. The word caste always sug- 
gests to the readily heated imagination of the sympa- 
thizer with toil and poverty their oppression by a 
superior class through invidious social distinctions, if 
nothing worse. This is the recognized form of caste, 
and itis perhaps the most odious, but it is not, certainly, 
the most ridiculous. There is another phase of the same 
iniquity, which Mrs. Wells’s practical relation to ques- 
tions of social reform has enabled her to study with 
singular advantages. In every age and in every coun- 
try the manners, customs, and prejudices of the more 
enlightened have descended to the less enlightened, 
like cast-off clothes; and they sit on their possessors 
at second hand with the edifying grace of old coats 
and rumpled gowns. In this way it happens that at a 
moment when cultivated people who think seriously 
of the matter think with shame and misgiving of the 
social distinctions which are not based on character 
and achievement, the lines nave never been more 
sharply drawn between the different sorts and grades 
of labor. As Mrs. Wells has learned : 

“ The lower we descend in what is called social life, 
the more perceptible become its demarkations. . 

A marriage between a laundry maid and a washer- 
woman’s son is contrary to all the rules of propriety, 
and ends in family feuds. The regular visitant at hotel 
cupboards who receives pie is further removed from the 
tattered mendicant at back doors than a member of the 
diplomatic corps from a native of Washington. . 

Among the working-women is a feeling of exclusive- 
ness most noticeable, while with working-men it is no 
more prominent than with professional men. ‘ It is this 
spirit of caste,’ says a working-woman of fifty years, 
‘ which keeps us all down. If we could nag one another it 
would be some gain ; but we avoid one another instead. 
There is no union among us; never was, except for a 
little while through the French International Asso- 
ciation, which has died out. We never can raise our- 
selves from the bondage of ill-paid labor till we 
combine, and most of us would rather starve to death 
than associate with those beneath us.’ Another one 
complains that ‘the skilled workwomen pride them- 
selves too much upon their skill to be willing to pull 
up the unskilled; just as in the professions a good 
lawyer or physician will not take a poor partner. It 
is social ambition, caste, that rules us; it begins with 
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us, and goes up and up to kings and emperors. A 
woman with many servants despises her with one; 
and she with one despises the woman who does her 
own work; and she who does her own work looks 
down upon her who goes out to work; and the one 
who goes out to do special house-work scorns the 
scrub-woman, who is the end of womankind.’ . 

In a conversation with several of them, it was asked : 
* What is the real grievance of the working-women ?’ 
And the general answer was that it was due to the 
spirit of caste, which prevented combination and codp- 
eration, the two agents that could lighten the burdens 
of ill-paid labor ; yet they had sufficient intelligence 
to see that social union among themselves must first 
be effected. The stern self-restraint, the power of 
self-sacrifice, the delicacy of taste, refinement of feel- 
ing, appreciation of knowledge, and acts of touching- 
kindness to one another that are found among hun- 
dreds of them, do not negative the statement that the 
social line, based on kinds of labor, is closely drawn 
among them. 

“ Here is a classification given by one who under- 
stands, works, and aids others in various ways : ‘ Em- 
ployments of working-people are either subjective or 
objective; one cannot consort with another. Under the 
first are included (1) the stenographer, (2) the news- 
paper hack, (3) the type-writer, (4) those engaged in 
life-insurance business and in any sort of nursing ; the 
second division embraces (1) mercantile women, (2) 
saleswomen, (3) tradeswomen, and (4) servants, who 
are Pariahs, so to speak, in the eyes of all other work- 
ing-women.’ ” 

These are curious and novel aspects of our demo- 
cratic civilization ; but I suspect that further observa- 
tion would develop more facts of the same kind. I 
remember hearing a gentleman who had some official 
relation to the construction of a large public building, 
where the workmen were lunched on the premises, 
say that three different tables were necessary to pre- 
serve the different sorts of artisans and laborers from 
contact at their meals. It is all very droll when it 
gets down to this, and exclusiveness among carpenters 
and bricklayers is no more impressive than it is among 
lawyers and doctors, or their ladies. Perhaps it is even 
less so, being in the nature, as I said, of a cast-off 
garment with these humbler swells. The fact shows, 
however, that we are still indefinitely remote, in every 
grade of life, from the democratic ideal, which is also 
the Christian ideal. Very likely the comparative 
method of observation would discover far greater lib- 
erality and generosity in the higher society — even in 
the thin air of the heights where Fashion sits — than 
in the world of hunger and hard work, in which we 
have hitherto taken it for granted that fraternity and 
equality reigned. We ought,—I am talking as if | 
were myself a social magnate, whereas I have my 
pocket full of wholesome snubs of assorted sizes,— in 
the interest of these poor fellows and silly women who 
think they elevate themselves by trampling upon those 
of a lowlier trade, to get rid of what exclusiveness is 
left us, and let our light down among them. Then, in 
another generation, we should havea bricklayer eating 
at the same table with a hod-carrier, and feeling no 
sort of contamination. But in the mean time let us not 
smile at the tinsel of his tawdry distinctions ; ours are 
not more genuine or valuable. 
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This whole essay of Mrs. Wells’s is full of fresh 
suggestion, and it is pervaded by the same just and 
humane spirit which characterizes the book. What 
she chiefly does is to accumulate the facts for you, and 
then tacitly invite you to do your own thinking about 
them. Other essays in the volume are more didactic, 
the one on “ Personal Influence” being perhaps the 
most direct appeal to the sense of brotherly and sisterly 
responsibility which they all in some measure involve. 
The paper on the ‘‘ Transitional Woman,” which I 
began by mentioning, is a study of the characteristics 
of contemporary life, which portrays the tumult in the 
feminine mind with the accuracy of feminine touch. 
One says “ mind,” in the Hebrew fashion —discovered 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold —of throwing language out at 
an object ; but it is not exactly “ mind” always. Much 
of this undirected or misdirected yearning and striving 
on the part of modern womankind is the reverse of 
mind, as Mrs. Wells distinctly recognizes, with no 
intent to be satirical of her sex. Money and labor- 
saving inventions have deprived that respectable sex 
of the old-fashioned necessity of domestic work ; and 
the fact is that it does not yet know what to do with 
its leisure. The old-fashioned American wife and 
mother is extinct, and something better has not been 
born. In the mean time, we have something very pretty, 
very brilliant, very cultivated, very ambitious, very 
amusing; packages of electrical nerves, hysterical 
inspirations, infinite good intentions, enlightened views, 
high aims, noble missions, and perpetual unrest and 
distraction. They are probably quite good enough 
for the men; but they are not really any better, not 
more refined or good at heart; and we poor fellows 
who were brought up with the expectation of having 
an example set us, do not quite know what to do. 
The woman must make haste to cease being transi- 
tional, if the world is to go forward. Mrs. Wells gives 
us some vague hope that the woman will do so by 
and by, and that then the world will have something 
much better in her way than it has yet had. I think 
she might make a beginning in the right direction by 
making a study of Mrs. Wells’s study of her. I 
am sure that if there were a similar study of the 
Transitional Man submitted to men, we should not be 
slow in profiting by it. The difficulty with us now is 
that if we acknowledge the women to be good enough 
for us, candor compels us to confess that we are also 
quite good enough for the women ; and this is bad for 
our native modesty, and tends to spiritual pride. 

Mrs. Wells’s essay recognizes the absurd aspects 
of the case with sufficiently humorous perception, 
but it is a more serious affair with her than my report 
of it might suggest. She has a conscience about it, as 
she has about every subject she touches, and what she 
says should have the greater interest because of her 
position as an anti-suffragist advocate of the cause of 
woman. She does not flatter her sex, nor sentimen- 
talize it, as women are so apt to do, and she has for 
this reason almost a unique claim upon the attention 
of ours when she writes of men’s wives, sisters, and 
daughters. For once, here is a woman’s-rights woman 
who refuses to believe that there is an antagonism in 
men to their amelioration, and who directly and in- 
directly advises women to begin their elevation them- 
selves, 

D. 
VoL. XXIX.—81. 
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The Blue and the Gray. 


THE last chapter of “ Dr. Sevier” and the recent 
“Open Letters” from the pen of George W. Cable, 
and “ Old Questions and New,” by “A Southern Dem- 
ocrat,” in the January CENTURY, voice a sentiment 
toward the North — the war and its issues — which I 
firmly believe exists to-day among the progressive 
and thinking classes of the South, and the testimony 
of these gentlemen comes most gratifyingly to every 
true Northern heart. 

True, there are those at the South as bitter to-day 
as twenty years ago. It is likewise true there are in 
the North a few so blinded by prejudice that they can- 
not or will not believe in a new South. Feeling that a 
better knowledge of this sentiment now existing in the 
South is in every way desirable, I cannot refrain from 
adding a little testimony within my own knowledge. 

In September, 1883, Crocker’s Iowa Brigade, com- 
prising the Eleventh, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, and Six- 
teenth Iowa, held a reunion in this city, at which was 
present General D. C. Govan, now of Marianna, Ark., 
a brave division commander of the Western Confederate 
forces. He brought with him a flag captured by his 
command from the Sixteenth Iowa at Atlanta, July 
22, 1864, which at his own instance he presented to 
Colonel A. H. Saunders, in the following words : 

“ Veterans of Crocker’s Iowa brigade: I am unable 
to find words to express the feelings of pleasure and 
satisfaction that I feel in standing before you veterans 
to-night. I feel it a compliment, not only to myself 
but to every ex-Confederate soldier who served in the 
late war, that I am permitted to participate in this re- 
union. They will feel grateful for this honor, and will 
respond and return it whenever opportunity is offered. 
I have testified heretofore to the valor of your Iowa 
soldiers in their heroic resistance at Atlanta; and if I 
had said nothing, the long list of the killed and 
wounded of my command would bear mute but irre- 
sistible testimony of your courage and valor on that 
occasion. In behalf of our ex-soldiers I beg leave to 
return to you the flag won from you on that memora- 
ble occasion. I trust you will bear it as honorably as 
you did on that former occasion; and J assure you, 
that should it ever again be assailed, the men who op- 
posed you thai day will stand by you in the future and 
vie with you in its defense. I hope that flag may float 
as long as the everlasting hills endure over a free, 
prosperous, happy, and united people,—as long as the 
waters flow to the great ocean.” 

The general spoke in an earnest manner, with a 
voice full of emotion, and no one present for a moment 
doubted his sincerity or the truth of his statements. 
Surely such spirit must soon remove bitterness — such 
testimony soon convince skeptics. 

C. NM. Jenkins. 

Cepar Rapips, lowa, January, 188s. 


The Bombardment of Alexandria. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE CENTURY: 

Sir: As Stone Pasha made use of his private griefs 
to introduce in the June CENTURY a condemnation of 
British action in Egypt, it seemed not out of place in 
noticing his letter to show that the trials to which his 
family were subjected were seen and accepted by him 
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in advance. He alone is responsible for the publi- 
cation of his motives, and he ought neither to regard 
nor characterize their discussion as a personal attack, 
a thing which, it is hardly necessary to explain, was 
never meant. 

Since people did come from Cairo on the day pre- 
ceding the bombardment and found shelter on board 
the ships in the roadstead, I may be pardoned for ad- 
hering to my original statement as to the accessibility 
of the refuge. 

Regarding the sending away of all British subjects 
prior to hostilities, the original expression was Stone 
Pasha’s; only the inference was mine. That inference 
was the abstract proposition that “‘ other governments 
are less solicitous than the British for the welfare of 
their citizens,” which, as an abstract proposition, Com- 
mander Batcheller, in the October CENTURY, seems 
inclined to admit and no one can deny. 

Commander Batcheller questions my terming the 
affair of June 11 a massacre. This subject is treated 
rather fully in a pithy and interesting brochure * by 
our consular agent in Alexandria from June 15 to 
August 26, 1882, a man whose personal and official 
acquaintance with Egyptian affairs makes him an au- 
thority. He is, moreover, free from the grave charge 
of a leaning toward the British. 

I venture to quote a few pertinent lines from this 
little work, to the eleventh chapter of which, entitled 
“ The Massacre,” I take the liberty of referring Com- 
mander Batcheller and such of your readers as may 
think the occurrence in question a mere riot. 

Page 130: “It has been charged that the bom- 
bardment of the 11th of July was a crime. This was 
not the feeling of the foreign population in Egypt. 
The crime was committed in the refusal to land troops 
on the 11th day of June, and the bombardment one 
month after was a tardy recognition of this fact.” 

Page 131: “Arabi had succeeded admirably in 
proving that he was the power in the country; he 
ordered a massacre to prove this, and now he was ap- 
pealed to to keep order,” etc., etc. Yours truly, 

C. F. Goodrich, 
Lieut.-Commander U.S. N. 


Making Light of It. 


IN the lulls between campaigns, the honest news- 
paper editor everywhere devotes himself to crusading 


* The Three Prophets — Chinese Gordon, El Mahdi, Arabi 
Pasha. By Colonel Chaillé Long, ex-Chief-of-Staff to Gordon in 
Africa, ex-United States Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc., etc. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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zealously against current social evils, such as, in par- 
ticular, the alarming increase of divorce and defalca- 
tion. At the same time, the editor does much to offset 
his own labors by ill-placed levity. He writes a 
thoughtful leader upon the sinfulness of speculating 
with other people’s money, laying the blame rightly 
on the public which applauds success without regard 
to the means by which it is attained, rather than upon 
the few who are detected in wrong-doing and come to 
grief. But in the next column is a flippant paragraph 
of the sort the American public is supposed to crave, 
perhaps upon the attractions of Canada as a winter 
resort, or the swell society to be found there in exile. 
Garnished with quotation-marks and other typograph. 
ical tricks that catch the eye, the paragraph attracts 
far more readers than the editorial, and goes to 
strengthen the unavowed popular notion that defalca- 
tion is a huge practical joke on the creditors — an im- 
pression enforced by facetious headings as well as by 
funny paragraphs whenever a new exposure is made. 

Again, the editor diligently calls upon all good people 
to uphold the sanctity of the marriage-tie and the 
sacredness of that divine institution, the family, which 
is, he says, the basis of society, and to protect and 
defend the same from all undermining influences. But 
he allots many a column to grotesque caricatures, or to 
that utter abomination, the mother-in-law joke, which 
after years of active service is not permitted the honor- 
able discharge it has earned, while every elopement or 
divorce is rendered as interesting and spicy as possible 
by the reporter’s art. How can he expect the public 
to look upon marriage as a solemn thing, or defalca- 
tion as a serious crime, or either as anything but a 
joke, when he freely throws into the opposing scale 
that unknown quantity —the influence of the funny 
paragraph? The editor’s theory that he must make 
fun of everything to render his efforts readable is, to 
be sure, borne out by the popular demand for that 
species of fun. But there is also a popular demand 
for the police publications and a good many other 
things which no reputable editor would touch. To 
forego all jocoseness in treating of these social evils 
would be the death of a great number of poor jokes, 
and would involve a fresh tax on the eternal vigi- 
lance of the editor; but it would cut off one way in 
which loose notions of serious things gain currency, 
and there would still remain enough bright, pure fun 
in the prints to save us from becoming an austere and 
taciturn people. 


Louisvittz, Kentucky. John Stone Pardee. 
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Uncle Esek’s Wisdom, 


WispoM doesn’t take away our folly; it only helps 
to hide it. 

One’s own horn is a most delicate instrument to 
blow. 

ORIGINALITY in writing has had its day, Nobody 
but a quack will strain for it. The best any one can 
a is to make the trail a little plainer for others to 

low. 





POPULAR opinions have their day, just like fashions. 
Every generation has a new set. 

ECCENTRICITY, at best, is but a fungus, just as apt 
to grow out of the soil of a philosopher as of a fool. 

THE cheapest thing in life is common sense, but a 
few people seem to have a corner in it, and are holding 
for a rise. 

WHEN a man 


reaches morality from the house- 
tops, he is above bis i 


business. 
' Oncle Eseh 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
Pr “That fur, Madam, is the cheapest we have —imitation fitch; but if you take it, I must warn you that the rain 
8} — 


Customer: “ Why, what do the little imitation fitches do when it rains?” 





A Book of Nature. 


THE Winter’s a book of poems, 
Sorrowful fantasies, 

All pictured with empty bird-nests 
Held in the lonely trees. 


The turquoise skies are the covers, 
Begilt with sunbeams long, 

The Sifts of snow are the ’ 
And the moaning winds Song. 


R. K. Munkittrick. 


“Tulips Blooming in the Snow.” 


Tuips blooming in the snow, 
Snow-wreaths melting in the sun, 
Sunbeams dancing to and fro, 
Glowing clouds when day is done,— 
These are like you, every one, 

You splendid, vivid, sanguine one,— 


Red-lipped, red-cheeked, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 


And everything that’s good beside. 


R. 


R. 
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The Tender Heart. 


SHE gazed upon the burnished brace 

Of plump ruffed grouse he showed with pride; 
Angelic grief was in her face: 

“How could you do it, dear?” she sighed. 
“ The z, etic, moveless wings ! 

The se Pal hushed — oh, Pano hs 
Said he, “ The idge never sings.” 

Said she, “The sin is quite the same. 


“ You men are savage through and through. 
A boy is always bringing in 

Some string of bird’s eggs, white and blue, 
Or butterfly upen a pin. 

The angle-worm in anguish dies, 
Impaled, the pretty trout to tease 

“ My own, we fish for trout with flies 
“Don’t wander from the question, please! ” 


” 





” 





She quoted Burns’s “ Wounded Hare,” 
And certain burning lines of Blake’s, 
And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 
And Coleridge on the water-snakes. 
At Emerson’s “ Forbearance” he 
Began to feel his will benumbed ; 
At Browning’s “ Donald” utterly 
His soul surrendered and succumbed. 


“Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls,” 
He thought, “ beneath the blessed sun! ” 
He saw ‘her lashes hung with pearls, 
And swore to give away his gun. 
She smiled to find her point was gained, 
And went, with happy parting words 
(He subsequently ascertained), 
To trim her hat with humming-birds. 


Helen Gray Cone. 


An Untutored Mind. 


WHEN I was but a lad of eight, 
And Dorothy was turning seven, 
My life seemed spent close by the gate 
Of what I had imagined Heaven ; 
So sweet was Dorothy, and mild, 
To every fault of mine so tender, 
I grew to love her as a child 
Accustomed always to befriend her. 


Through school hours I observed her dress 
Until I knew each shade of satin: 
The habit often cost recess 
And many weary lines of Latin. 
She very seldom turned her face, 
Replete with roses, round and ruddy; 
She seemed to think the school a place 
For strict deportment and for study. 


In all the classes she was first ; 

She graduated,— went to college,— 
Returned most wonderfully versed 

In every branch and twig of knowledge. 
Alas! I wear no savant’s cap; 

My brain is not a book-condenser ! 
No doubt she’ll marry that young chap 

I hear her call “ Dear Herbert Spencer!” 


Frank Dempster Sherman, 


The Tryst. 


I AM stretched on the grass and am watching the sky, 
As the sunset clouds go drifting by, 

And wondering whether such glorious weather, 
Such blush of clouds, and such bloom of heather, 
Would grow commonplace if it lasted forever, 

And sunsets would pall if they faded never. 


There’s a red cloud over that seems a boat: 

What a charming thing it would be to float 

Day after day in a lazy way, 

With nothing to do and nothing to say; 

With a book perhaps and a pipe no doubt, 

And a chance to come down en you got tired out. 


There’s a rustle of leaves, and a step on the grass,— 
I descend from the clouds to see somebody pass. 
Somebody’s young and very fair, 

With a blush on her cheek and a rose in her hair; 
She is walking down the path from town, 

Dressed in a charmingly dainty gown. 


She swings her hat, and the wind, not cold, 
Yet not too warm nor overbold, 

Just stirs the curls above her brow; 

And, if it can wait, or the wind knows how, 
It waits, I guess, to stop and press 

On her cheek or her lip a light caress. 


She waits, she lingers, she stops and turns, 

But it isn’t for me her fancy yearns; 

For — well-a-day! it is hard to say, 

But at forty, one is rather fass?, 

And a pretty young maid won’t wait, I’m afraid, 
For a bachelor gray and beginning to fade. 


I hear a whistle, I see her blush; 

I fancied it might be a quail or thrush ; 

But never a bird whose note I’ve heard 

Would have moved her pulses as they’ve been stirred ; 
And it wasn’t by fear. Ah, it’s very clear 

That somebody, somebody’s coming near. 


She quickens her pace and she casts down her eyes ; 

She means to pretend it was all a surprise. 

“What! you here?” she will say.— Now he leaps 
o’er the wall. 

They have met; he bends down; he is handsome 
and tall. 

And though I’m not near, and can’t very well hear, 

Yet what they are saying is certainly clear. 


For the story is old, and has often been told.— 

Heigh! the sky’s growing gray and the night’s get- 
ting cold; 

I am off, and they’re parting; one left and one right, 

Turning back, looking back, till they’re both out of 


sight. 
And + a think, I suppose, that nobody knows 
That he gave her a kiss, and she gave him a rose. 


Walter Learned. 


Mr. Rosert Louis STEVENSON writes to a friend 
who has just left England for America: “ You will 
meet Stockton : 


“Tf I my Stockton should forget, 
It would be sheer depravity, 

For I went down with the Thomas Hyhke, 
And up with the Negative Gravity.” 
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